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ISLAM AND ITS CRITICS 


THERE seems at this moment to be a wave of anti-Moslem feeling 
passing over certain sections of the English people. The language 
in which Islim and the Moslems are denounced from public platforms 


and in public journals carries us back in its vehemence and violence 
to the days of Peter the Hermit. The notable speech at Chester 
represented only one phase of this deplorable feeling. 

Mr. Gladstone’s object, as he has since explained, was to press 
upon Turkey municipal reforms, though at the time no one could 
help perceiving a strong undercurrent of religious bias. The 
wicked and immoral attempts of inferior men to stir up religious 
animosities and slumbering prejudices and passions are couched, 
however, in unmistakable and unambiguous language. In this 
category must be placed the article on Islim in the Quarterly 
Review for July. In the guise of a critique on my work, The Spirit 
of Islam, and in the shelter of anonymity it is a venomous attack 
on Mohammed and his religion, and a malignant onslaught on a 
sovereign and a nation with whom Great Britain has been and still is, 
ostensibly at least, on terms of the closest amity. 

Naturally, the article in question has created a feeling of intense 
bitterness among the Moslems resident in England, and is likely to 
do so in a greater degree in India, the Straits Settlements, the Cape 
Colonies, and, in fact, wherever Moslems speak and study the English 
language. 

It is a matter for surprise and unqualified regret that such a pro- 
duction, leading to such mischievous consequences, should have been 
harboured in a journal of the position sunt! standing of the Quo terly. 
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Every well-wisher of the Empire must deplore that, while the 
Sovereign is endeavouring by every constitutional means to win the 
attachment and conciliate the affection of the divers races and 
nationalities over whom she rules, there are some among her subjects 
who are trying to sow all around the bitter seeds of religious ani- 
mosities, although their age and their calling, if not their learning, 
might teach them better. 

At this moment we have in our midst the son of a Moslem ruler 
whose friendship we are trying to retain and strengthen, a ruler well 
known to be a staunch follower of the Arabian Prophet. What must 
be the feelings of this Prince if, in spite of the hedge which sur- 
rounds him, he comes to have some knowledge of this gratuitous and 
malevolent attack on his faith? In spite of all this, I would have 
hardly considered it worth while undertaking a reply but for the fact 
that throughout the article there is a repeated challenge to me to 
say if the accusations are not true. To observe silence under such 
circumstances would imply an admission of the charges. 

Assuming for a moment that there was any substance in the 
statements made by the writer, would it not have been better 
wisdom and truer humanity not to insult the religious convictions 
of millions of human beings to whom these convictions are the 
dearest possessions of their hearts? The article could hardly have 
been intended for the conversion of Mohammedans; for are not 
Moslems believed to be beyond the pale of salvation? Nor can it 
have been intended to induce reforms among the Moslem States ; for 
reform comes from within and not from without. Coercion only 
breeds opposition. Nations cannot be reformed by outside pressure, 
unless it is applied in the mode and with the effectiveness of 
Torquemada’s Inquisition, with the stake and the fagot. What, then, 
was the object of this writer? It is written plainly enough for him 
who runs to read: to depict Islim and the Moslems in such colours 
as would put them beyond the pale of civilised humanity; place 
Moslem States outside the jus gentiwm as now recognised ; incite the 
feelings of the uneducated and ignorant masses against a friendly 
Power. Whether such an object is commendable I leave it to the 
good sense and good feeling of others of the same school to judge. 
That it is disapproved of and reprehended by the bulk of the educated 
and thinking people in England I have nodoubt. Luckily, the helm 
of State is just now held by hands not lightly to be swayed by the 
blast of fanatical enthusiasts, nor are the nations of Europe in 4 
likely mood to shout another Deus vult, and hurl themselves again 
with fire and sword upon Asia. 

It is perfectly true that Mohammedan countries are in a more or 
less backward state ; that they have not advanced in material civili- 
sation at the same rate as the European countries. The cause of 
this I will explain presently. Whether reforms are possible in 
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Moslem States is a question which has been long ago answered by 
a learned Moslem, now dead, who held a distinguished place in the 
service of the Nizam. 

Writing in the country, away from all works of reference, and, 
of necessity, restricted as to space, it is hardly possible for me to 
answer seriatim the charges, some puerile, others disingenuous, 
and most of them unfounded, that the writer has brought forward 
against Islim and Islimists. Nor is it possible within the time 
which has been allotted to me to expose in detail the erroneous 
data and the illogical reasoning on which he proceeds. I shall try, 
however, to deal briefly with the salient features of his apology for 
Christianity and the attack on Islim. 

He gives at the head of his article the names of some books as his 
authorities, and refers to others in the body of it. Neither Prescott 
nor Lewes, however great in their own departments, can be accused 
of a knowledge of Arabian history, Arabian literature or philosophy. 
Dozy’s name, in spite of the fact that he was not free from bias, must 
always command a certain amount of respect ; but the passages quoted 
from his work, separated from their context, carry no weight. Speaking 
from memory, all of these require qualification, for each has a special 
reference to special circumstances. The same remarks apply to the 
quotations from Johnson. They are either misplaced or misquoted 
or wrongly applied. As regards the others upon whom he relies in 
support of his thesis, it would be a stretch of imagination to call them 
authorities. To Abdul Latif and Ibn Khaldin I shall refer later on. 
We find also the Hedaya among the books consulted ; evidently the 
English translation of a Persian paraphrase of a treatise written in 
the twelfth century in Central Asia. The reviewer is not aware that 
since that date the development in Mussulman (Sunni) law has been 
as great as that evidenced by the enunciations of judges like Eldon, 
Mansfield, Kingsdown, or Knight Bruce as compared with Littleton 
and Coke. Naturally he cannot be acquainted with the Rudd-ul- 
Muhtar of Mohammed Amin of Damascus, or the Majma-ul-Anhar 
of the Shaikhzada; the liberal interpretatiuen of the Moslem civil 
law (of the Sunni school) in these works will compare favourably 
with the provisions even of the English law up to very recent times. 

The writer of the article in question speaks of Christianity in 
these glowing terms: 


But the plain truth is that progress—material, moral, and intellectual—is 
everywhere conterminous with Christianity. An unbridged gulf divides Christen- 
dom from the rest of the habitable globe. On the one side we see security for life, 
religion, property, honour; woman held in respect and treated on terms of social 
equality with man ; slavery placed under the ban of law and custom ; war denounced 
as a crime when not waged in self-defence or in redressing some wrong otherwise 
irremediable, while its conduct has been placed by the moral sense of Christendom 
under humane regulations which no €hristia) would dar late, 
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In short, within the frontiers of Christendom we see the law of progress in action 
—an upward movement of mankind, on the whole, towards a higher level of human 
excellence. 








He admits there may be ‘ stagnant water here and there ’—only 
here and there, ‘like still pools diverted from the parent stream.’ 
He holds it not to the purpose to point to periods in the history 
of Christianity where in particular localities—-mark the words, 
‘particular localities ’"—barbarism and cruelty and corruption pre- 
vailed. 

To a writer who can speak thus of the religion which he professes, 
forgetting entirely the records of the past, everything is possible. 
I shall examine how far the claim is valid. He speaks of Christianity 
as having implanted principles. I will give his exact words, so that 
} may uot do him an injustice, however unconsciously. He says: 





















Christianity differs from all other religions in this, that it planted fruitful and 
enduring principles in the heart of humanity, instead of presenting a code of uni- 
versal rules; and these principles, in proportion as they have had a fair field, have 
erected on the ruins of ancient polities a fairer civilisation than pagan poet or phi- 
losopher ever dreamt of. 









The saving qualification ‘in proportion as they have had a fair field ’ 
is very characteristic of this writer. 

How far principles alone influence or affect the conduct of men, 
cultured or uncultured, is sufficiently testified to by what has occurred 
and is occurring every day among lower races: by the decimation of 
the South Sea Islanders, owing to causes which it is needless to specify ; 
of the African races under the influence of gin introduced by Christians, 
not to refer to incidents nearer home. Principles alone may answer 
in the case of the highest minds, but experience and common-sense 
prove that lower natures require something more, and in their case, 
where their religion only deals in pninciples, the secular law comes in 
with its rules, and supplies the defect. Moreover, it is untrue to say 
that the principles to which he refers are the exclusive product or pro- 
perty of Christianity or Christians. To say nothing of virtuous and 
true-hearted Moslems and Jews, even Pagans, like Marcus Aurelius, 
Alexander Severus, Julian miscalled the Apostate, Celsus, owed nothing 
to Christianity. It is equally misleading to say that Christianity only 
has endeavoured to implant ‘ principles,’ ‘ instead of presenting a code 
of universal rules.’ From the second century until recent times there 
has been a constant endeavour on the part of the Christian Church to 
formalise dogmas, to frame rules of conduct, to dominate over the 
consciences of mankind, not by principles but by rules and articles. 
Principles are the product of evolution, of natural development, and 
not of any creed. 

This anonymous critic of Islam says: ‘The plain truth is that 
the Islam which Syed Ameer Ali has taken so much pains to expound 
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is quite unknown to history, and the spirit which breathes through 
his book is the spirit of Christianity, not of Islam.’ If the writer is 
correct that the spirit which breathes through my book is the spirit 
of Christianity, then I can only say that the highest Christianity 
is in nowise different from the highest Islim. The teachings of 
Mohammed, the sermons of Ali and of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, 
the sayings and precepts of the apostles of his house, the writings 
of philosophers like Avicenna, of men like Ibn Abi Datid the Mutaza- 
lite and the Sheikh-ut-Tibrisi form the foundation of my work. All 
these are sealed books to our critic. The ‘ spirit’ which breathes in 
my book is the spirit which I have endeavoured to catch from these 
masters. 

He says that ‘the boon’ of monogamy I owe to Christianity. He 
does not know, or has forgotten, that the Mutazalite doctors in the 
reign of Al-Mamin advocated and upheld monogamy at a time when 
practical polygamy was rife in Christendom, and that there are 
hundreds and thousands of Moslems in the present day who entertain 
the same feelings and views as myself. 

The fact that Mecca is not the centre of Moslem civilisation is 
made a subject of comment! As well might one say that the village 
of Nazareth, if it exists, or Jerusalem, where only the presence of 
the Turk prevents contending Christians from tearing each other 
to pieces, is not the centre of Christian civilisation—or, for the matter 
of that, Rome. 


I now come back for a moment to the general thesis that 
Christianity means progress ; that it represents peace and security to 
life, religion, and property and honour; ensures respect and equality 
to women, places slavery under a ban, and denounces war. History 
disproves all these allegations, History equally disproves the accusa- 
tions levelled against Islam, as I shall now proceed to show. 

On the one side, this critic confounds ‘Christianity’ 
natural progress which centuries of practically uninterrupted develop- 
ment have worked in human thought in the direction of law and order, 
literature and science ; on the other, he confuses the influence of 
religion with racial characteristics and tendencies, he attributes the 
misdeeds of nations and individuals to the faith they professed. If 
religions are to be judged by the conduct of their professors, the 
answer would be unanswerable. For on that ground no religion, not 
even Brahmanism, has so much to answer for as Christianity. From 
the moment Christianity became the dominant religion it has never 
ceased to persecute. From the days of Constantine until the present 
hour there is one long continuous record of inhumanity, cruelty, and 
injustice committed in the name of religion. Would it be fair or 
just to ascribe these dark and revolting deeds to the teachings of 
Jesus or the philosophy which is now professed }y so meny of the 
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cultured in Europe, and is designated, for want of a better expression, 
Christianity? I have no desire to tread in the footsteps of my critic, 
I have not the slightest intention to offend the susceptibilities or 
wound the religious feelings of any class or people. When I speak of 
Christianity, Ido not mean the simple precepts of the Founder, which 
are common to all moral creeds, or the philosophy to which I have 
referred ; I speak of the system which embodied for ages the moral 
sense of Christendom, and still forms the religion of many—which 
eonsecrated persecution and war, and perpetuated slavery and the 
bondage of woman. Christianity, like Islim, is a varying factor ; both 
assume varied types and standards with varying individuals; and 
not only with individuals, but with nations, times, as well as climates. 
Tothink that any religion retains a uniform standard is the fault of 
superficial observers. But no candid student will deny that the 
Christianity of many saints and divines who have been canonised, or 
whose names are still held sacred in Christendom, was directly re- 
sponsible for the crimes which sully the pages of Christian history, 
erimes committed not in ‘ particular localities,’ but wherever the 
name of Christ was invoked, or his image or that of his mother 
worshipped. ‘Look not at the mote in your brother’s eye, look at 
the beam in your own,’ is often forgotten in the excess of religious 
zeal, 

‘From the very moment,’ says Lecky, ‘the Church obtained civil 
power under Constantine, the general principle of coercion was 
admitted and acted on both against the Jews and the heretics and 
Pagans. ‘They were tortured with every refinement of cruelty, they 
were burnt at a slow-consuming fire to enable them to think of the 
eharity and humanity of the Church of Christ. Father after Father 
wrote of the holiness of persecution. Would it be just to say that 
because Jesus said ‘ Compel them to come in,’ He was responsible for 
the misdeeds of Christians, though the atrocious doctrines relating 
to persecution were founded thereon? How far its crimes against 
humanity were at any time confined to ‘particular localities’ will 
sufficiently appear from a review of the condition of the various places 
of importance in Christendom. 

In Constantinople, even under a sovereign like Justinian, public 
or private virtue had no recognition in the social conceptions. Sedi- 
tious outbreaks and sanguinary tumults, in which the servants of the 
Church always took a most prominent part, were the order of the 
day. 

} On these occasions every law, human or divine, was trampled 
under foot ; churches and altars were polluted by atrocious murders, 
no place was safe from depredations, children were torn from the 
arms of their parents and subjected to revolting outrages in broad 
daylight. 

' Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vii, 82, ed, 1838. 
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In Jerusalem, which ought to have been hallowed ground, the 
Christians pillaged, burnt, and murdered in the name of an Incar- 
nate Deity, and defiled the sepulchre of Christ with blood, 

What occurred in Alexandria is best described by Draper. 
Northern Africa and Spain was one vast scene of persecution, strife, 
and bloodshed. Even Dozy gives us some idea of the sufferings of 
the Jews under Christian domination. Milman’s account of the 
Christianity of the first eight or nine centuries, though given with 
the lightest touch, does not justify the glorification habitual with 
partisans. 

‘When the Khalif Omar,’ says Draper (the Khalif Omar whom 
the Quarterly Reviewer holds up to obloquy as the destroyer of 
libraries), ‘ took Jerusalem A.D. 637 he rode into the city by the side 
of the Patriarch Sophronius, conversing with him on its antiquities, 
At the hour of prayer he declined to perform his devotions in the 
Church of the Resurrection, in which he chanced to be, but prayed on 
the steps of the Church of Constantine—* For,” he said to the Patriarch, 
“ had I done so the Mussulmans in a future age might have infringed 
the treaty under colour of imitating my example.” In the capture 
by the Crusaders, the brains of young children were dashed out 
against the walls, infants were pitclred over battlements, men were 
roasted on fires, some were ripped up to see if they had swallowed 
gold, the Jews were driven into their Synagogue and there burnt; a 
massacre of nearly 70,000 persons took place ; and the Pope's legate 
was seen partaking in the triumph.’ 

When Saladin recaptured the city, he released all Christians, gave 
them money and food, and allowed them to depart with a safe- 
conduct. But he was only a Moslem! 

It would be a wearisome task to refer in detail to facts which 
must be familiar to all students of history. The slaughters of the 
Arians and the Paulicians, of the Albigenses and the Huguenots, of 
the Moslems and the Jews; the sacks of Magdeburg and of Rome, 
the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, are too well known to require 
being retold. We also know how when Protestantism became a 
power, it used the forces at its command for persecuting its opponents. 
The massacres by Elizabeth’s soldiers and Cromwell’s Puritans are 
written in indelible characters. And can anything be more revolting, 
more horrible or heartrending than the slaughter of the unoffending 
Aztec and Peruvian races of America in the name of Christ ? 

The old Moslem lawyers had divided the world into two re- 
gions—the Dér-w-Harb and the Dér-ul-Islam, the counterpart 
of heathendom and Christendom. The reviewer sees nothing ob- 
jectionable in the distinction made by Christianity, but he is wroth 
with that made by Moslem legists. The Christian divines, 
however, proceeded on larger lines. In the fifteenth century his 

Holiness the Pope granted a special charter, by which the non-Christian 
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world was allotted to the Portuguese and Spaniards in equal shares, 
and they were allowed to convert all non-Christians and heretics 
found there in any way they chose! And history records how liber- 
ally they construed the power. In the seventeenth century the 
humanity of Christendom had progressed so much that Grotius, the 
founder of international law in Europe, formally excepted the Moslems 
from the enjoyment of the jus gentiwm. Thus, according to juridicat 
as well as canonical law, they were excluded from the comity of nations, 
and war against them was sanctified by the Church. 

Let us now see how Islim professed to deal with non-Moslems. 
By the charter granted to the monks of St. Catherine near Mount 
Sinai and to all Christians, Mohammed undertook himself, and enjoined’ 
upon his followers, to protect the Christians, to defend their churches, 
the residences of their priests, and to guard them from all injuries. 
They were not to be unfairly taxed; no bishop was to be driven out 
of his bishopric, no Christian was to be forced to reject his religion, 
no monk to be expelled from his monastery, no pilgrim to be de- 
tained from his pilgrimage; nor were the Christian churches to be 
pulled down for the sake of building mosques or houses for the Moslems, 
A nominal tribute was the only compensation they were required to 
pay for the observance and enjoyment of their faith. Could so muck 
be said of other creeds? Under Christianity even the payment of 
tribute did not protect the non-Christian subject from molestation. 
The passage in the Koran, ‘ Let there be no compulsion in religion,” 
testifies to the principle of toleration and charity inculcated by Islam. 
‘ What wilt thou force men to believe, when belief can only come from 
God ?’ 

A more candid examination of facts than has hitherto been habitua 
would show which creed has most to answer for in the application of 
the sword and the stake in the process of the salvation of souls, or 
the professors of which creed were the most guilty of fraud and force 
in extending the dominion of their respective faiths. 

The cause which led to the Moslems becoming involved in war 
with neighbouring tribes and nations have been fully discussed by 
me in my writings, and nothing the reviewer has said has detracted, 
in my opinion, from the force of my observations. I would only add, 
that after the conquest of Ctesiphon the Caliph Omar promulgated a 
peremptory command that under no circumstances should the Moslems 
cross the Tigris towards the East, and that that river should ever 
form the boundary between the Persian and the Saracenic empires. 
Upon this basis a peace was concluded. The successive breaches of 
faith by the Persians, which, like the British advance in India, com- 
pelled the Saracens to move from the Tigris to the Elburz, and from 
the Elburz to Transoxiana, may be studied even in the pages of Muir, 
by no means a friendly historian. 


I do not fora moment wish to say that the later Moslems were 
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never actuated with the spirit of cupidity, or that none of their wars 
were cruel or persecuting. But their persecutions have been chiefly 
internecine, and have owed their origin to dynastic reasons. The wars 
of the early Moslems were either defensive, as under Mohammed, or to 
exact reparation or to prevent predatory raids or hostile invasions. 
The Quarterly reviewer, like many others of the same school, gloats 
over the deplorable Bani-Koraizha incident, and makes it the subject 
of a violent diatribe against Mohammed. The real circumstances 
connected with this matter must be told once more in order to refute 
the attack. 

A treacherous tribe, united to the Moslems by the most sacred 
compact, in the hour of Islim’s greatest agony prove traitors, and 
very nearly bring about the massacre of the Moslems. They are 
condemned to the usual punishment. of the times by an arbiter 
selected by themselves. The order is allowed to take its course. Let 
us judge the feelings of those men who very nearly proved the victims 
of the treacherous conduct of the Bani-Koraizha by the feelings which 
actuated most Christians in the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, 
not only against the rebels who had foully and brutally murdered 
women and children, but all who were supposed to have risen against 
constituted authority. , 

The assertion that ‘ security for life, religion, property, honour’ 
is due to Christianity provokes a smile. Security for religion forsooth ! 
The fires of Smithfield, and the drastic methods adopted by the 
different sections of Protestants towards each other and towards the 
Roman Catholics to induce conformity are not such old histories as to 
escape our memory. From the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
until well nigh the close of the sixteenth century, when Christianity 
was most dominant over the conscience and conduct of its professors, 
the condition of the people was most deplorable. Rights they had 
none ; there was no security of either life or property, much less of 
honour. One has only to read a school history of the times to discover 
how utterly unfounded is the claim here advanced for Christianity. 
It is enough to recall one incident of a freeman’s life in those days. 
When his daughter married she had first to submit to an infamous 
outrage—and rarely indeed would the Christian lord of the manor 
waive the atrocious privilege of barbarism. 

Nor is the high position assigned to women in some countries iv 
modern times due to Christianity. In the early ages, the Church of 
Christ placed the sex undera ban. They were excluded from society ; 
they were prohibited from appearing in public or going to feasts and 
banquets; they were condemned to lifelong household drudgery. 
And this state of things, as I had occasion to point out in an article 
in the September number of this Review for 1891, continued for 
centuries. The gloomy interval which elapsed between the overthrow 
of the Western Empire and the rise, under the influence of culture 
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and freethought, of modern society, has been well described by Massey 
as an agefof ‘ rapine, falsehood, tyranny, lust and violence.’ Respect 
for women showed itself in women-lifting, which was an everyday 
occurrence, 

As for morality, the less said the better. The history of every 
country tells the same tale—that foulness and impurity were the 
chief characteristics of the times. The Registrum Visitationwm of 
Archbishop Rigaud, not to mention other works dealing with countries 
nearer home, throws a lurid light upon the morals and manners of 
Christendom ; and the picture of bestial depravity drawn by Cardinal 
Peter Damiani, a friend of Pope Gregory VII., surpasses anything 
painted by Athenzus or Petronius. 

Even down to fifty or sixty years ago neitherlife nor honour nor pro- 
perty was safe in Christian London or Paris : young Mohawks paraded 
the streets after dark, and amused themselves by slitting open the 
noses or cutting off the ears of inoffensive citizens; no woman was 
safe from molestation. And what is the case even now in Spain, in 
Greece, in Sicily, in delectable Bulgaria?—I will not multiply 
instances. The daily papers witness to the fact that Christianity is not 
a safeguard against the passions or vices of the lower natures. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I ignore the fact that 
there have always been good and pure and pious men and women in 
Christendom, even in the Dark Ages. It would be as unjust and 
wilfully dishonest to do so as it is on the part of our critics to 
ignore the existence of such men and women in Islim. 

When confronted with the undeniable facts to which I have 
briefly referred here, and writhing under the lash of truth, the 
critics of Islam descend to the usual argument common with a certain 
class of controversialists—the argumentum ad hominem, and make 
a comparison between Jesus and Mohammed. 

An Islimist reveres both Jesus and Mohammed—unlike the 
Christian, who adores the one and revilesthe other. He, therefore, in 
judging of their lives and their works does not forget their respective 
surroundings, and the times and influences under which they existed. 
In considering the ideas of Mohammed and Jesus about matrimony, 
we must not forget that the one was born in the midst of a people 
among whom polygamy was a part of their social organisation, whilst 
the other was intimately connected with the ascetic Essenes and the 
Baptist. This asceticism produced consequences which Milman 
describes and deplores in vivid language. Centuries later the same 
tendencies led to the appearance in Western Asia of ‘ holy men,’ who 
had cut off all human relations and regarded themselves either as 
‘The Truth,’ or as a part of the Divinity. Some of them were even 
credited with the power of raising the dead to life. 

As regards the accusation of licentiousness levelled against the 
Prophet of Islim, the idea must strike every honest, unprejudiced 
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student of history, if such a charge had the least truth in it, would it 
be likely that true, pious, and pure-minded men like Abu Bakr, Ali, 
Omar, Hamza, Zaid, and a host of others, gifted withal with intellectual 
capacity and keen insight into human character—men far above the 
level of the fishermen of Galilee—would have given their life’s devotion 
to him who was their master? The man who spent his nights in 
worship and prayer, and his days in the transaction of public 
business, in listening to the poor and suffering, in helping the 
afflicted, and in redressing the wronged, is accused of licentiousness ! 

Polygamy, or, properly speaking, polygyny, has existed among all 
the nations of the world. Christianity in no way interfered, or pur- 
ported to interfere, with the custom. The first attempt to check or 
regulate it was made by two pagan emperors, Honorius and Arcadius, 
but without any avail. Constantine and his son both had several 
wives, and Valentinian II. formally allowed all his subjects the 
privilege which he himself exercised. Nor did the moral sense of 
Christendom perceive wrong in it until very recent times, for St. 
Augustine, as well as the German Reformers, admitted the validity 
of several contemporaneous marriages under certain circumstances. 
Culture and progress, and that higher ideal which is the character- 
istic of nobler and purer natures, alone have condemned its practice. 
In the seventh century, when every nation recognised the plurality 
of wives to an unlimited extent, Mohammed restrained it by limiting 
the maximum number of contemporaneous marriages ; and, by making 
absolute equity towards all the wives obligatory on the man, practi- 
cally prohibited it. For himself, instead of assuming a privilege, he 
imposed a burden. 

The extent to which concubinage prevailed in Christendom would 
appear from the pages of Du Cange, Archbishop Rigaud, and the 
memoirs and histories of which there is an abundance. The follow- 
ing passage in the Koran contains the regulation as to alliances 
between freemen and slave girls, which is called ‘concubinage in 
Islim’: ‘Whoso among you hath not the means to marry a free 
believing woman, then let him marry such of your maidservants whom 
your hands possess and who are believers, This is allowed unto him 
among you who is afraid of committing sin; but if ye abstain from 
allying yourself with slaves, it will be better for you.’ 

The evil to which the critics of Islim refer is an excrescence, a 
fungous growth, for which there is not the least warrant in the 
teachings of Islim. 

In considering the reviewer’s charge of immorality among some 
Moslem communities, analogous conditions of life in Christendom 
must not be ignored. Nineteen centuries of spiritual ministration, 
with all the assistance of established Churches, with the entire power of 
the most powerful theocratic organisations the world has ever known, 
have failed to kill the terrible mora! cancer whieh first found its 
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origin in Greece, thence spread to Rome, and has never ceased to exist 
since then in Christian countries.? Prostitution flourishes, not 
wholly unrecognised by the State, and the foul sights which disgust 
and oftentimes horrify strangers are common in all the centres of 
civilisation. According to a well-known writer, the grossest and 
most unspeakable offences against public decency and morality are 
committed daily under the shadow of the churches in the most 
orthodox country in Europe. Moslems are well entitled to congratu- 
late themselves that, whatever other sins they may be guilty of, 
prostitution, with its degradation of women and demoralisation of 
men, is unknown in Moslem countries uncontaminated by other 
civilisations, old or new. They may well point with pride to the 
absence from among them of wife-beating, child-murder, and bestial 
drunkenness with all the evils flowing from it. 

Among those Moslems who indulge in concubinage against the 
precepts of their master, its practice possesses at least this feature of 
humanity, that the children born of such connections are not out- 
casts. Whether this is or is not more humane than the other custom 
I leave to religious casuists to answer. 

The writer speaks of the licentiousness of the harem. Those who 
know anything of the real harem life consider it the most humdrum, 
commonplace, somewhat severe sort of existence. As a matter of fact, 
life in an ordinary Moslem household (harem) does not differ from 
life in an ordinary Christian household. Harems such as the critic 
imagines exist in Moslem countries, as they have existed in Christen- 
dom. It is unnecessary to particularise the harems of the Valois, the 
Bourbons, and of the Merry Monarch of England, or of the First Gen- 
tleman in Europe—to say more would be invidious. When people 
talk so lightly about polygamy I cannot help asking has every Turk 
more than one wife, and has every Englishman only one? Are minor 
establishments unknown in London and New York ? 

Charitableness—charity is an old-fashioned word—is a varying 
virtue. The Moslem is accused of being wholly devoid of it, and 
that without any euphemism; he is said to be fanatical, bigoted, 
and exclusive owing to his religion. How far such a charge is 
true or just or honest a reference to the precepts and teachings 
of the master and the apostles will show.* But when a particular 
virtue is claimed as the peculiar monopoly of a particular religion 
one would expect it to an eminent degree among its ministers. 
Concrete examples always point a moral better than general argu- 
ments, A dignitary of the Church of Christ once told me that he 


* It may be said that crimes of this kind are not unknown in Moslem communities, 
but the horror they inspire is testified to by the penalty of death. The law by its 
severity may defeat its own purpose, but it serves to indicate that the moral sense 
of the communities regards the crimes as capital. 

* I have given some of these in my Ethics of Islam. 
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would far sooner meet a heathen than a Moslem; to the amused 
query ‘ Why ?’ the answer was, ‘ Because there was some hope for the 
former, but none for the latter.’ The wife of a clergyman, at the head 
of a charitable institution for training nurses, refused to send a nurse 
for a child on the ground that it was not baptised. The baptismal 
dogma is the best index to the charity of the Church of Christ. The 
orthodox Moslem believes that all children are born in Islam, and 
that they are perverted by education, so that if they die before they 
formally adopt any religion they go to heaven. The orthodox 
Christian believes that all children are born in original sin, and that 
if a child dies before it is baptised it is doomed to eternal perdition 
—the fate charitably assigned to heathens, Moslems, and Jews. 

The alleged exclusiveness of Moslems is ascribed to their idea of the 
attributes of God. The God of Islim is represented, on the authority of 
casual wanderers and travellers, ‘a pantheism of force,’ a ‘ tyrant,’ etc., 
etc. Each man depicts to himself his God according to his own tem- 
perament and culture. Probably a philosopher would not find much 
difference between the conception of God entertained by an average 
Christian, apart from the dogma of the Sonship of Christ, and 
that entertained by an average Islimist. Both probably would 
attribute to him the same qualities which are to their minds the 
highest virtues in mankind. But to form an idea of the conception 
of God in Islam from the statements of camel-drivers and travellers’ 
guides is just as correct as to derive an idea of the God of Christian- 
ity from the pregnant thoughts of an English coster. If the honest 
critic seeks to understand the true conception of God in Islam, 
he ought to look for it in the pages of the Sahifai-Kamila, the 
Kalam-ul-Ameer, the Nahj-ul-Balaghat, not to speak of the master’s 
teachings. 

When speaking of slavery, common fairness requires that the dif- 
ference between slavery in Islim and slavery in Christianity should be 
pointed out in explicit terms, and the commandments of the Prophet, 
which practically destroyed human chattelhood, explained. Slavery had 
existed among all the nations of antiquity; Christianity not only 
failed to root out the evil but perpetuated it, declared it to be a 
constitution of nature. Slavery was a recognised institution in 
Christendom until recent times, and the cruelties inflicted on slaves 
were as terrible as the human mind can conceive. Mohammed 
declared that no one should be held in bondage except one who had 
been captured in lawful war; that no child should be separated from 
its mother, no wife from her husband, no brother from his brother. 
He declared the emancipation of slaves the greatest act of virtue; he 
directed that slaves should be treated, fed and clothed as those who 
held them in bond. What does all this point to? And yet the 
critic has not the honesty to refer to them even slightly. Imim 
Jaafar as-Sddik pronounced that the man who purchased and the man 
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who sold a fellow-being were outcasts of humanity. Surely precepts I 
like these do not encourage slavery, but are rather its strongest con- ( 
demnation ! ‘ 


The laws of a nation in many instances furnish a fair index to its 
collective moral sense ; often, however, there is no relation between 
the two : sometimes the moral sense of the people is in advance of their 
laws, as in the case of slavery and woman’s property in England: 
at other times, the reverse is true, as in the case of those Moslem com- 
munities which still practise polygamy, although practically prohibited 
by Islim. It is perfectly true that there are Moslems who believe 
the Kvran to be the final revelation of God, as there are Christians 
who believe the Bible to be the final revelation of God. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that from the earliest times there have 
existed large sections of Islamists who have held ‘that there is no 
eternal law as regards human actions: that the Divine ordinances 
which regulate the conduct of men are the results of growth and 
development, and that the whole world is in a process of evolution.’ 
They have differentiated between what is permanent in the regula- 
tions of Islim and what was temporary. 

The difference between the early Christian and the early Moslem 
organisation is of an historical character, capable of being analysed, 
and it is unjust to ignore its significance. The ministry of Jesus was 
short : He appeared among a people who, with a system of their own, 
had to yield submission to foreign laws of a more organic character. 
Mohammed's career was different ; he appeared among a people who 
had no laws of any kind, human or divine, and to whom their passions 
supplied the rules of conduct. He had to preach, to guide, and to 
rule. Accordingly, his enunciations assumed the aspects necessary for 
those purposes. 

If the Koran is analysed, it will be seen that it is divisible into 
three different parts: there are exhortations to the worship of God, 
to observe piety, truth and purity—in fact, all those principles which 
are supposed to have been ‘implanted by Christianity in the human 
heart.’ There are general rules of conduct, few from their nature ; 
and, lastly, there is a mass of orders, commands, and aphorisms called 
forth by the passing exigencies of the day, or relating to the circum- 
stances and requirements of a primitive and archaic society and a 
small commonwealth. 

Mohammed himself foretold that a time would come when the 
accidental and temporary regulations would have to be differentiated 
from the permanent and general.‘ No one is more keenly alive to 
the defects of modern Mohammedans than I am, but these defects 
are no justification for the false and fanatical attacks which are made 
on Mobammed. 

The present stagnation of Moslem society is not due to the 


* The Spirit of Islam, p, 286. 
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precepts of the Prophet, but to the idea which has taken possession 
of the legists that the exercise of private judgment stopped in the 
third century of the Hegira. 

The Moslem world has now descended into a ‘ hollow,’ to use Mr. 
Cotter Morrison’s expression, similar to that into which the Western 
world had fallen from the fourth to the sixteenth centuries. Its 
Reformation is only just beginning. It would be deplorable, indeed, 
if militant Christianity, such as this writer professes, were to turn 
the tide of progress into channels of strife and religious animosity. 

The writer says, in language the virulence of which is remarkable 
even among the intolerant school of which he is the exponent, 


that when the Mussulman ceases to conquer, he begins to degenerate. . . . He 
has no aptitude for civil life, and his religion forbids him to mingle on equal terms 
with conquered populations, unless they adopt his religion. He either slays them 
or reduces them to a degrading servitude in which they are denied all the rights 
of citizens. 


It is impossible to characterise this statement except as a gross 
and deliberate perversion of historical fact. A critic is not expected 
to read the book he professes to criticise ; but when he makes charges 
and challenges an answer, it is fair.to say that, had he read history 
with less jaundiced eyes, he would have found his accusation to be 
untrue. In my chapter on ‘The Political Spirit of Islim’ I have 
tried to describe the treatment of subject nations by the Moslems, 
and compared it with their treatment by Christians. I may fairly 
ask where is the answer to those observations? How are the Jews 
treated in Russia, and even in more advanced countries, in the 
present day? What is the treatment meted out to the people of 
India who go to the Transvaal, and to the Chinese in the Western 
States of North America? 

Our critic talks of the sentiment of nationality as owing its origin 
to Christianity. Professor Pearson has shown, in his National Life 
and Character, that this sentiment is of modern growth, the result of 
moral and material evolution. In the middle ages, when the Church 
of Rome was supreme over Christendom, the idea of nationality 
existed only in a secondary sense, as it exists, speaking generally, 
among the Moslem communities nowadays. 

It is late in the day to enter into a protracted discussion of the 
charge that the Alexandrian Library was burnt under the orders of 
the Caliph Omar. The statement of Abu’l Fariz has long been 
confuted by a succession of learned historians. But, in order to 
restore Abu’l Fariz’s credit, the writer most ingeniously suggests that 
the order may have been given some years after the capture of 
Alexandria, although Abu’! Faraz himself puts forward no such theory. 

The Alexandrian Library of the Ptolemies was, as a matter of 
fact, burnt long before in the siege which Julins Cesar underwent in 
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that city. If anything remained, it was destroyed by Theodosius 
and the saintly murderer of Hypatia and his myrmidons. The 
references to Ibn Khaldin and Abdul Latif, to give colour to the 
suggestion, are irrelevant. Among Arabic scholars, Abdul Latif’s 
authority as an historian is nil; whilst as a geographer, when he 
speaks from his own observations, he is regarded with respect. 
Ibn Khaldin deplored the ruin which wars always entail upon 
the inheritance of the past, and he referred to the loss of many 
ancient works during the struggles of the Arabs with the Persians 
and the Copts; but there is no warrant in his History for the state- 
ment that the Alexandrian Library was burnt under the orders of 
Omar. The references to Omar’s objection to maritime adventures, 
and his order to his people not to erect houses of more than one 
story, are too puerile to require notice, and I therefore pass on to the 
charge of obscurantism preferred against Islam by its latest critic. 

To him the pages of Ibn Khallikan, Haji Khalifa, Nowairi, and 
others are blanks; according to him, Islam never produced a 
single scholar or savant! Alas for Avicenna, long recognised in 
Europe as the second Aristotle ; Abu Raihan Beyruni, Abu’l Wafa, and 
a host of others ; for the universities of Cairo, Bagdad and Damascus ! 
Sédillot and Kremer can tell him whether Moslems ever cultivated 
science or learning, and whether littérateurs, scientists, and philo- 
sophers flourished in Islam or not. The men whom they mention 
belonged to different nationalities, but were inspired by one faith. 
The charge of obscurantism against Islam is a self-delusion, if not a 
deception practised upon the credulity and ignorance of others. One 
has only to refer to the precepts of the Prophet to find an answer 
to this unfounded accusation. 

The progress of Europe commenced when it threw off the shackles 
of ecclesiasticism ; it commenced with the emancipation of the mind 
from the thraldom ofthe Church. Voltaire and his contemporaries were 
the pioneers of modern progress, and not the divines of the two sects 
into which Christianity became divided in the sixteenth century. The 
decadence of Islim began with the destruction of Bagdad by the 
Mongols. In the thirteenth century issued from the steppes of 
Central Asia that wave of savagery which, like an avalanche, destroyed 
every vestige of civilisation, and engulfed in fire and blood the entire 
Saracenic nation. Nosuch calamity as has afflicted Asia in the persons 
of the Tartars has befallen Christendom since the battle of Chalons and 
the retreat of Attila from Gaul. It took two hundred years for the 
countries so ruthlessly devastated by the savage hordes of Chengiz 
and Huliku to resume the ordinary aspect of human habitations. 

With the adoption of Islam, the Tartars became the protectors of 
learning. But the fearful massacres which the barbarians had com- 
mitted among the settled and cultured population of towns destroyed 
most of the gifted classes, with the result that, though the great 
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cities like Bokhara and Samarcand rose again into splendour, they 
became, nevertheless, the seats of a narrower culture, more casuistical 
and theological than before. This renaissance, however, was not to 
last long. In Central Asia, the outburst of the wild Uzbegs finally 
put an end to all development. They destroyed what the Tartars 
had left and Tamerlane and his successors had built up. They 
either killed or drove out all men of learning, and now the spirit of 
desolation broods over Transoxiana. 

Shah Ismail Sufi and his successors raised Persia to a high pitch 
of glory; and its condition under Shah Tahmasp the Great would 
compare favourably with that of England or France under his con- 
temporaries. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the weak- 
ness of Shah Hossain brought on the Ghilzai invasion ; a horde of 
wild savages issuing from the mountains of Afghanistan ruthlessly 
destroyed the scholarly classes, burnt down colleges and schools, and 
turned Persia into adesert. What these invaders did in that afilicted 
country can be read in the memoirs of the poet-philosopher Sheikh 
Ali Hazin, who took refuge in India and died there. Then followed 
the merciless tyranny of Nadir Shah and the destructive wars between 
Kajar and Zend before Agha Mohammed Khan seated himself on the 
throne. Judge now whether Islam is responsible for the stagnation 
of Persia. 

Afghanistan, since the Ghorian upheaval, has been the abode of 
warring tribes, who have hardly acknowledged any central authority, 
and upon whom even Ameer Abdur Rahman, like the great Ahmed Shah, 
has some difficulty to put the curb. After Sultan Bibars, as every 
student of history must know, Egypt fell under the control of the 
Mamelukes, foreign slaves, and the anarchy which prevailed under 
them was only put an end to by the drastic measures of Mohammed 
Ali. Northern Africa under the Fatimide and Almoravide sovereigns 
was the abode of learning and science ; scholars and savants were 
received and honoured, colleges flourished. The rise of the Almo- 
hades, accompanied by a terrible outburst of Berber fanaticism in the 
fourteenth century, turned back the tide of progress, arrested the 
civilisation of centuries, and converted the seats of learning and arts 
into centres of bigotry and ignorance. The settlement of the 
Corsairs on the Barbary coast, and the anarchy in Egypt under the 
later Mamelukes, discouraged the cultivation of peaceful knowledge. 

But what about Arabia ? asks the critic. He forgets the horrors of 
the sack of Mecca and Medina under the semi-pagan Ommeyades, 
the closing of the school of Medina, the frightful wars of the heretical 
Kharijis, the slaughters committed by communistic Karmathians, 
which turned every part of Arabia into a howling wilderness. And, 
finally, the uprise of the Wahabis with their puritanical pretensions and 
persecutions. Reviewing some of the disasters which have befallen 
Islim, a philosophical Frenchman pertinentlv aske, with referen 
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to the charge of obscurantism, ‘What would have become of any 
European country, although European,’ under the circumstances ? 

What the Christians did in Spain to destroy the learning and 
arts of the Moslems need not be retold. But it is asked, if the 
intellectual progress of the Moslems in Spain was their own, how is 
it that the moment they were expelled from that country they lost 
all trace of it? In the first place, it is an impertinent assumption 
that they at once lost all trace of civilisation. In the second place, 
the writer forgets that the retention of culture depends on the 
surroundings, Suppose the Huguenots, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, had been driven into a country like Africa under the 
later Almohades, what would have become their condition in the 
eourse of a few years ? 

Under Selim I., Solyman, and the Murads, learning received 
support and encouragement in the Ottoman dominions; but the 
Osmanlis were, on the whole, a military race. At first from ambition, 
afterwards from sheer necessity and self-preservation, they have been 
at war with a relentless foe, whose designs know no slackening, whose 
purpose is inscrutable. Letters and arts under such conditions can 
make but little progress. No country in the world has had to 
contend with such insuperable difficulties as Turkey. For the last 
century and a half, every two decades or so she has been engaged in 
exhausting wars, not of her own making, but forced upon her by the 
erusading zeal or the ambition of others. And yet, in spite of all 
difficulties, partly originating from within, and partly from without, 
all candid observers admit that the country has made considerable 
progress in every direction. Nor are wise and patriotic statesmen 
wanting. Men like Said, Turkhan, Zia, and Tewfik would do honour 
to any country. The writer says the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
do not occupy the same position as the Moslems, and unless they 
adopt Islim they cannot attain Ottoman citizenship. This statement 
is either a quibble, or involves a suppressio veri. Of course, a 
Christian subject of the Sultan cannot become a Sheikh-ul-Islim, any 
more than a Roman Catholic can become an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In other respects Moslems and Christians occupy the same position. 
Many Christians hold some of the most responsible places in the 
empire, as the names of Rustem, Karatheodori, Sava, Michael 
Portugal, Artin Pashas abundantly show. Whatever may have been 
the provisions of the archaic law, it is untrue to say that the evidence 
of Christian witnesses is not admissible now in the Ottoman courts 
of justice. The disqualification imposed hy the primitive law is 
exactly similar to that found in the canonical (Christian) law, which 
excluded the evidence of heathens and heretics, and in the civil law, 
which excluded the evidence of aliens, 

If the treatment of non-Moslems in Islamic countries were 
compared with that of non-Christians in Christian countries, it would 
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be found that the balance of humanity, generally speaking, inclines 
in favour of Islam. From the earliest times Moslem sovereigns made 
no distinction between their subjects on the ground of faith or creed, 
and Christians and Jews have held important offices in common with 
Moslems. Underthe Mogul emperors of Delhi, Hindoos commanded 
armies, administered provinces, and sat in the councils of the empire. 
When were the Catholics and Jews emancipated in England? And 
even in the present times can it be said that in no Christian empire 
ruling over mixed nationalities and creeds is any distinction made of 
creed, colour, or race ? 

Cruelties occur in Moslem countries as they occur among 
Christians. But whilst we hear so much about the former, do we 
hear one word of reprobation about the latter? The cruel poisoning 
of several thousand Indians in South America, the massacres of the 
Yomad Turkomans, the terrible persecution and deportation of 
several millions of Jews in Russia, the flaying alive of negroes, the 
rolling of negresses in spiked barrels, are passed by. Moslems may 
be impaled and burnt alive by Christians, their women outraged and 
their children killed, their villages reduced to ashes, and the hys- 
terical brotherhood whose disordered brains saw in Albanian scare- 
crows gibbeted Bulgarians, remain voiceless. 

Language such as is used daily towards the Sultan is enough to 
drive the meekest and humblest individual into opposition, And the 
terms in which his people are spoken of are not by any means con- 
ciliatory. There are other races quite as ‘unspeakable,’ in spite of 
their Christianity, as the Turks. Firmness with courtesy would be 
more likely to prevail than insult and vituperation. Everyone who, 
as a British subject, glories in the greatness of the empire of England 
will regard it a calamity if Turkey is driven to become a second 
Bokhara, or to throw herself into the arms of any Power whose 
interests are not identical with ours. 

The peril to India, if I may presume to say so, lies in the Persian 
Gulf, and not on the North-West Frontier. Russia holds Persiain the 
hollow of her hand. It would be disastrous, indeed, if any circum 
stance were to lead Turkey also to join with or to become subservient 
to her ancient enemy. 

About the deplorable incidents in Armenia referred to in the 
article under review I desire to say as little as possible, though I 
yield to no man in my horror of cruelty and abhorrence of injustice. 
But those incidents have as much or as little connection with Islam 
as the butcheries of the Duke of Cumberland in 1745, the massacre of 
Glencoe, or the occurrences at Ballina or Ben Mullet in 1881, which 
an Irishman does not hesitate to ascribe to Mr. Gladstone, had to do 
with Christianity. 

When two semi-savage races live side by side whose religious 
animosities are embittered by*disputes about pasturage, ‘atrocities’ 
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will occur. The Kurd is as much a savage as our own Pathan 
frontierman, but the Armenian at home is not so gentle as is supposed, 
nor does he fight in kid gloves. Murders lead to reprisals. From 
tangled masses of unsifted testimony, it is often difficult to gather 
the real facts, or to adjudge relative culpability. Armenians are as 
prone to exaggeration, to use an euphemism, as any other folk even 
in civilised lands, and when people are smarting under a sense of 
wrong fostered by agitators, their statements are apt to overrun the 
bounds of truth. 

However it be, whosoever may have been in the wrong, and in 
whatever way the troubles may have commenced, there can be little 
doubt that enough occurred either on one or both sides to require 
on the part of Turkey the prevention of such disorders in the future. 

In spite of the improvement that has taken place in Turkey, 
there is room for more, as is the case in other countries. But 
Turkey’s position is unique. Her government is always on the test, 
and it therefore behoves her, not only in her own interests, but in 
those of Islim, to try at once to remove all cause for criticism and 
hostile denunciations. It is to be hoped that wise statesmanship and 
true patriotism will impel the Sultan and his advisers to take prompt 
measures to introduce effective reforms all over the empire. How 
far agitators whose object is not the improvement of the Ottoman 
Empire, but its dismemberment, will allow the people to settle down 
in peace and contentment, remains to be seen. 

AMEER ALI. 





PERMANENT DOMINION IN ASIA 


In Mr. George Curzon’s interesting and opportune book on The 
Problems of the Far East (Japan, Korea, China), the twelfth chapter ~ 
is entitled ‘The Destinies of the Far East,’ a very attractive subject 
of political speculation, which is rising rapidly into prominent 
importance. The empires which, outside Russia, divide the do- 
minion of Eastern Asia are Japan and China. For Japan Mr. Curzon 
predicts a very considerable development of position and power, 
especially in regard to checking the spread of European influence 
on that side of the Pacific Ocean ; although, writing before the war 
began, he held it to bea necessary condition of Japan’s free expansion 
that ‘she should not come into sustained collision with her old and 
hereditary antagonist China.’ But China is the country whose 
destinies stand in the foreground of the discussion; and Mr. Curzon 
takes occasion to contest the conclusions of the late Mr. Charles 
Pearson, who in his work upon National Life and Character 
prophesied that the Chinese would become a dominant military 
power in Eastern Asia and beyond. Looking to the quick and inces- 
sant multiplication of the Chinese people; to their habits of emigra- 
tion ; to their capacity for acclimatisation in all adjacent countries ; 
to their potency of industrial expansion and political organisation, 
Mr. Pearson concluded that they would spread out and consolidate 
a great semi-civilised empire. On the other hand, the European 
races, he thought, would not only fail to establish any permanent 
dominion in tropical Asia, but their position as rulers of Asiatic 
territory and masters of the sea-borne trade would before long be 
seriously endangered. 

In opposition to these views Mr. Curzon maintains that China is 
more likely to be conquered than to conquer, an opinion that 
events seemed at one moment disposed to verify ; and he evidently 
thinks that she is seriously threatened by Russia. As to Chinese 
emigration, he observes that it need cause no anxiety to the coun- 
tries whither they resort, because the Chinaman is a tractable 
settler, who leaves his womankind at home, intermarries very readily 
with the races among whom he finds himself, and owes his success 
as a colonist to the facility with which he takes advantage of good 
European administration. “Mr. Curzon adds that the Chinese. at 
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home have displayed their greatest strength not by conquest, but by 
their power of assimilating conquerors. 

At the present moment the expansion of European dominion 
(not the spread of European races) into countries outside the temperate 
zones, into Africa and Asia, is operating with accelerated rapidity. 
Mr. Pearson’s view is, nevertheless, that this outflow of enterprise 
must soon come to a standstill, and even that a reverse movement 
must set in. Mr. Curzon, on the other hand, may be reckoned 
among the prophets of expansion. 

As Mr. Curzon’s book deals exclusively with Japan, Korea, and 
China, his criticism of Mr. Pearson’s general argument is necessarily 
confined to that part of it which relates to the prospects of China ; 
for it is a curious fact that of Japan Mr. Pearson took no notice. 
Mr. Pearson on the other hand used China merely as one prominent 
example of his main theorem—that whereas it is a commonplace to 
assume that the enterprising European races will continue to expand 
until they possess the earth, as a matter of fact the permanent limits 
of their predominance are unchangeable, except so far as they may 
contract. Now I believe Mr. Curzon to have proved undoubtedly 
that Mr. Pearson’s special knowledge of China was seriously deficient 
that he knew little of its interior economy, its constitutional weakness, 
the military incapacity of its government, the instability of its 
dynasty, and the incoherence of the various races which form its 
population. Every day corroborates Mr. Curzon’s judgment that 
there is nothing to fear at present from China as a fighting power. 
Whether Mr. Pearson’s defeat upon this particular part of the field 
has substantially damaged his main position is a further question, 
which seems worth raising here because some of Mr. Curzon’s argu- 
ments and observations lead towards much broader issues than that of 
China’s immediate future, and in fact touch upon the difficult problem 
of discovering the essential conditions which favour or frustrate the 
spread of ruling races and the building up of a permanent dominion. 

For example, Mr. Curzon, in the course of his argument that the 
Chinese custom of leaving their women at home and taking wives 
from the people among whom they settle renders them practically 
harmless, incidentally throws out the observation—‘ I doubt, indeed, 
whether emigrants have anywhere established a permanent dominion 
who did not bring their wives with them.’ But this is a very far- 
reaching and important generalisation, bearing directly upon the 
whole question of the future spread of European conquest. For which 
are the countries where dominion has been established on the system 
of family emigration? It seems probable that Mr. Curzon had in 
mind the founding of colonies in North America and Australia, within 
the temperate zones, where the first thing needful was to plant home- 
steads and to drive off nomad savages, and where the emigrants from 
England and Holland settled with their families. Among all kinds 
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and degrees of dominion, the most permanent is certainly that which 
is founded by clearing away forests and wild folk, and entering upon 
the land to people and possess it. But almost all the region suitable 
for this sort of colonisation has already been occupied, and nowhere 
(except in parts of South America) has it as yet been found practic- 
able for Europeans outside the temperate zones. The consequence 
has been that, as enterprise and conquest overflow into less habitable 
climates, the migration of European races cannot follow the extension 
of their dominion. It is true that Englishmen usually take their 
wives with them into the countries where they reside as merchants 
or administrators, and that this may be reckoned as a minor element 
of their success in maintaining political ascendancy; for they avoid 
intermixture with the native races. These cases, however, have little 
bearing upon the point under discussion. Mr. Curzon’s words, taken 
in their large and literal sense, imply that permanent dominion has 
rarely if ever been established by the migration of foreign races who 
have not been accompanied by their women ; and it is very interesting 
to inquire how far this opinion can be substantiated by historical facts. 

In examining this position we ought first to determine what 
should be understood by permanency. Over the greater part of the 
world, and during most of its history, all dominion has been transi- 
tory; nevertheless it seems reasonable to let any dominion rank as 
permanent which covers a long and important period in the annals 
ofa country. Now it cannot be supposed that the invading hordes 
or tribes which have constantly changed dynasties, occupied terri- 
tories, and set up more or less durable rulerships in the early ages of 
Europe or in Asia up to quite recently, were usually accompanied by 
their women in their conquering expeditions. So far as we know, 
the women of subject countries were part of their plunder; they 
carried off wives and concubines, they intermarried and enslaved. 
The Moors in Spain, the Ottoman Turks in Asia Minor and South- 
Eastern Europe, the Moghuls in India, the Spaniards in America, 
were emigrants who founded empires and kingdoms that lasted for 
centuries ; but it is very questionable whether they imported their 
own women, at any rate until the dominion had been completely 
assured ; and it is certain that all these ruling races intermarried or 
intermixed freely with the subject people. In South America the 
early Spanish conquerors often parcelled out the lands of the natives 
and took the native women to live with them, the Indians being 
rather eager for than averse to the connexion ; and it is said that for 
the offspring of these mixed households the fathers were very careful 
to secure participation in their ownrights and privileges. For along 
time very few European women reached the interior of the Spanish 
territories in America; and the pure Spanish families were to be 
found either on the sea-shore or on some of the highlands where, as 
on the Indian Himalayas, the European race can live comfortably, 
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though it does not thrive or reproduce itself vigorously. The Creole, 
bred in America of pure Spanish parents, was not much more con- 
sidered or trusted by the governing caste than the half-breed. The 
Mamelukes in Egypt form a peculiar case, for although they settled 
in the land and ruled it tyrannically for several centuries, they did 
not intermix with the indigenous people, but continually imported 
their women, as slaves, from Georgia, Circassia, and other countries 
whence they themselves had originally been carried off. The exist- 
ing distribution of races throughout the world, their characteristics, 
with their development or depression, are in fact due in a great 
measure to the crossing of stocks that up to modern times may be 
said to have been one of the invariable consequences of victorious 
emigration. On the whole, therefore, if the case of the English 
colonies proper be set aside, it seems doubtful whether permanent 
dominion has anywhere been established by emigrants who have 
brought their wives with them. One might even go further and 
contend not only that dominion has rarely been strengthened by the 
importation of women from home, but also that in some instances it 
may be weakened when a ruling race intermarries strictly within its 
own nationality, because such exclusiveness tends towards the forma- 
tion ofa caste. Such a caste being compact and united in purpose, 
may long preserve its ascendancy, but its dominion rests not so much 
upon a base within the country as upon communications with the 
metropolis. A conquering race in an unfavourable climate is in this 
dilemma: if the blood is kept pure by endogamy—.e. by intermar- 
riage exclusively among its own folk—the dominion must always 
depend upon drafts from home, and settlement in Pearson’s sense is 
impossible. If the ruling race resort to exogamy, and crosses with 
the indigenous stock, it is sure to deteriorate, and it will sooner or 
later be swamped by the native population. 

The foregoing argument, if correct, points to the conclusion that 
for a ruling race the capacity of assimilation with the indigenous 
population without losing vigour is of essential value. Now Mr. 
Curzon tells us that China has always assimilated her conquerors, yet 
he appears to hold that it does not add to her national strength or to 
her power of resisting what is most dangerous to Asiatic dominion, 
the intrusion of Europeans. 


So far from taking naturally to a career of conquest, it is rather in her power 
of assimilating those by whom ske has herself been conquered that China has dis- 
played her greatest strength. Two and a half centuries ago the millions of Chinese 
succumbed easily to the assault of a few hundred thousand Tartars, whose yoke 
they have ever since contentedly borne. Four centuries earlier they had in similar 
fashion accepted a Mongol master. What the Mongols did, and what the Manchus 
did, I fail to see why others shall not do after them, whose power, as compared 


with theirs, is in the same ratio as a field gun to a Roman catapult, or a repeating 
rifle to a crossbow. 
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In this passage we have at any rate two instances of fairly per- 
manent dominion established by emigrants who intermixed with the 
subject people, and whose empire was until the other day both 
flourishing and formidable. As the Mongols and Manchus (are not 
the Manchus a Mongol tribe?) came from adjacent countries, they 
probably brought with them some families, but the stability of their 
rulership evidently rested not upon exclusiveness but upon assimila- 
tion; and we may also infer that populations which, like the Chinese, 
possess this aptitude for absorbing stronger races are sure to have 
been fortified by the process. Mr. Curzon suggests, however, that 
the coming race of conquerors is the European, whose success will be 
easy in proportion to their military superiority. Yet it is not likely ~ 
that Russians or Frenchmen, even if they subdued the country, would 
submit to the necessary assimilation. Wives they might be expected to 
bring ; but they would probably find that their own pure-bred children 
could not thrive in the climate, and that domiciled European families 
tend to die out in the third generation. A breed like that of the French 
or Spanish creole in America cannot exist throughout the greater 
part of Asia. If, therefore, the Manchus were succeeded by a domi- 
nant white race, the Europeans would be casual and temporary resi- 
dents as soldiers, merchants, and administrators, sojourning but never 
settling in the country. Now the cardinal point of Pearson’s thesis 
is that under such conditions no permanent dominion can be founded, 
in spite of repeating rifles and breechloading artillery. That does 
not depend, he would say, upon superiority of armament or discipline, 
for these things can be imported or manufactured, and a stable em- 
pire cannot rest upon bayonets only. Nor does it depend upon the 
woman question, for if it suits the new comers to take wives in the 
country, they can always be found there, while to bring them from 
home implies a refusal to associate with the general population. 
Permanency of dominion depends on that very capacity of assimi- 
lation, of becoming acclimatised and settling down in the country 
without losing the qualities of rulership, which has been the charac- 
teristic of dominant Asiatic races all over the continent from the 
Bosphorus to Pekin. And since China has this faculty of assimilating 
vigorous invaders—a faculty that probably has much to do with her 
empire’s immemorial antiquity—any race which aspires to rule that 
vast territory must not only conquer, but also inhabit and intermarry. 
This the European cannot do, so he must soon make way for those 
that can. Meanwhile, as arms can be bought and armies organised, 
the time will come, may be near at hand, when the transformation of 
the Japanese into a formidable civilised war power can be imitated 
on a larger scale by the Chinese. We may admit that Pearson’s lack 
of local information led him to take insufficient account of ‘the 
Chinese system of government, short-sighted, extortionate, universally 
corrupt’; but to this objection it may be answered that such evils are 
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remediable, and that to the ordinary European observer the Japanese 
government of thirty years ago seemed no better. 

Mr. Curzon observes, again, that ‘Mr. Pearson’s daring forecast 
has been framed in an epoch which has witnessed China’s territorial 
decline.’ ‘It is entirely during the last half of this century that 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China have been wrested from the grasp 
of China by France, that Siam has repudiated her allegiance, that 
Burmah, once a vassal, has been absorbed into the British system, 
that the Amur and Ussuri provinces have been ceded to Russia,’ and 
that Japan is now lopping off Korea. But excepting the northern 
districts that have been ceded to Russia, these acquisitions made by 
France and England were independent States that paid only a formal 
tribute to Pekin and had long ago separated themselves from China, 
if, indeed, they had ever formed a substantive part of the empire. 
They all have a seaboard and great rivers which afford an easy water- 
way inland, so that when they were attacked by the maritime powers 
of Europe China was incapable of protecting them. If they had 
indeed been integral parts of the empire, instead of distant tributaries, 
it is very doubtful whether England and France would have ventured 
to wrest away the territory by main force. Their loss, therefore, is 
no very remarkable symptom of China’s weakness, while the gain to 
their present masters is in some respects questionable ; for whether 
the European rule will be found worth the trouble and cost of main- 
tenance beyond a certain distance from the sea-shore remains to be 
tried by experience. All this South-Asian country is peculiarly un- 
suited for habitation by Europeans, who are obliged to keep up their 
governmental agency by frequent relays of fresh officials and regi- 
ments. So Mr. Pearson might reply that the European domination is 
not more likely to be long-lived in these provinces than was the Chinese, 
since the Europeans can only govern from a distance through local 
agency—a system that lacks the elements of durability, because no 
fusion or association of races is possible—while pacification and orderly 
government only increase the pressure upwards against alien and 
isolated rulers. It is still an open question whether either France or 
England has done wisely in pushing upwards from the maritime 
provinces at the mouths of the great rivers into the heart of Indo- 
China ; nor is it for these inland portions of their Asiatic dominions 
that durability can be most confidently predicted. By commerce, by 
communications, by contiguity with the Russian Empire which is 
opening up all Central Asia, by a certain affinity of origin and mind, 
India is year by year brought closer to Europe, with whom she has 
always had historical and ethnic connexions. For eight hundred 
years she has been ruled by races from the North-West ; and one 
might almost say that this ancient Aryan land has been definitely 
acquired to Western civilisation. But the Indo-Chinese region has 
never hitherto fallen within the range of European politics or relations : 
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it lies apart under the lee of the great Eastern Empire, and its natural 
attraction would be toward the orbit of China. There is a constant 
inflow of Chinese, who form an important and active element of society 
with some of the qualities of a superior race. 

Mr. Curzon observes that extension of race is not the same thing 
as extension of empire, and that physical multiplication may even be 
a symptom of political decline; yet this latter phenomenon must at 
least be exceedingly rare. No one would deny, on the other hand, 
that physical multiplication, the swarming of the nations, has always 
been one important and powerful mainspring of political ascendancy, 
or that even the pacific overflow of surplus population into lands 
possessed by weaker races is a considerable danger to them. 

‘ The extinction of China is impossible and absurd. A population 
of 350,000,000 souls cannot be extirpated or bodily transferred. On 
the contrary, I believe it will increase and swell and continue to 
overflow. But in this movement I detect no seed of empire, and I 
foresee no ultimate peril to the white race.’ In this passage Mr. 
Curzon may be directing his argument mainly against the view that 
the emigration beyond sea of the Chinese, and the rapid rise of their 
wealth and numbers under a civilised government, may lead to an 
extension of their dominion which might trouble European powers. 
So far as this view relates only to the multiplication of the Chinese 
in such isolated settlements as Borneo and Singapore, or in tempe- 
rate regions beyond sea, it seems to be incontestably right; but the 
passage cited touches upon a larger problem, of much greater impor- 
tance to foreign rulerships in Asia, Is this immense and overflowing 
population likely to remain much longer under the oppressive burden 
of an antiquated bureaucratic hierarchy that will have been seriously 
discredited by the late war’s ignominious ending ? Andif some kind 
of revolution brings in a more efficient government, may not the seeds 
of empire germinate until the existing balance of power becomes 
materially altered in Eastern Asia? It would be hard to prove that 
the continuous progress of great Asiatic peoples toward a higher level 
of intelligence, toward organised administration and effective war 
power, does not tend to affect the position of the European rulerships 
in regard both to domestic institutions and external relations. Peace, 
prosperity, education, and acquaintance with European models lead to 
the concession, within a dependency, of political rights that have to be 
reconciled with the reservation of political supremacy. And without, 
beyond the frontiers of the European domain, the situation will have 
materially changed whenever an adjacent power on the Asiatic conti- 
nent shall have successfully followed the example of Japan in adopt- 
ing the Western system of great standing armies, which is usually 
the earliest improvement that an able despot borrows from civilisa- 
tion. In some ways such a neighbour would be more troublesome 
and disquieting than even a £uropean rival, for his policy would be 
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exclusively Asiatic. The fundamental interests of England, France, 
and:Russia lie at home ; nor have any of these nations ever gone to 
war with one another on an Asiatic quarrel unless the situation in 
Europe had already provided strong independent motives for doing 
so; and if these motives are absent they keep the peace in Asia. 
Whereas a great non-European power would be hampered by no such 
checks or deterrent considerations. 

It is possible, indeed, to regard the recent war between China 
and Japan as the beginning of a new era marked by signs that presage 
the advent of some such political and ethnic changes as those con- 
templated in National Life and Character. Looking back over the 
course of the world’s history during the nineteenth century, one would 
have said that its general drift has been to draw all Asia gradually 
under the political tutelage, if not the dominion, of Europe. In the 
West the great historic kingdoms of Turkey and Persia have been shorn 
of territory and reduced in strength ; their integrity and their inde- 
pendence have alike suffered diminution. In Central Asia the bar- 
barous khanates, Khiva, Bokhara, Kokhand, have been absorbed or 
subdued by Russia. Affghanistan has come under the protectorate 
of England, so far as its external relations are concerned ; and the 
three empires, Russia, China, and India, have made a partition of the 
great Pamir region, with its ridges, valleys, and barren table-lands. 
From Persia eastward to the confines of China and Siam all Southern 
Asia is possessed or protected by the English. The French have 
assumed sovereignty over Tonkin, Annam, and all the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Siamese kingdom. One would infer that there is a 
tendency toward the extinction of minor States and the aggregation 
of immense territories under European sovereignties; that the 
ancient kingdoms of the East are crumbling through decay and 
dry rot produced by a system under which they can neither be 
repaired nor pulled down, and that the people are losing their vitality 
under the discipline of European control. Where rulers are exempt 
from the ordinary vicissitudes of Asiatic sovereignty, where insurrec- 
tion or foreign invasion is no longer to be feared, the natural remedies 
for bad or feeble government disappear. So also do the natural 
conditions that develop and bring to the front strong rulers and 
establish powerful dynasties. Never more will Egypt be governed by a 
Mehemet Ali who could neither read nor write, but who extirpated the 
Mamelukes, founded a dynasty, and would have overturned the Sultan’s 
throne at Constantinople if the great European powers had not inter- 
posed with their fleets and armies. When Ismael Pasha fell into the 
net of European moneylenders his kingdom lost its independence, and 
if the existing system continues his successors will have been as com- 
pletely emasculated as if they had been relegated tothe harem. It is the 
pressure of the Western powers that has been keeping within bounds 
both the might and the misrule of kings and ministers over the greater 
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part of Asia ; it is their superintendence that has prevented commo- 
tions, changes of dynasty, wars, disruption of territory, irruption of 
stronger races, and all the violent collisions which have hitherto made 
or unmade kingdoms. Most of the frontiers have been laid down under 
European supervision, and none of them could be seriously violated 
without interposition from the same quarter; for the adjustment of all 
international relations is virtually managed by European diplomacy. 
The sea-coast is entirely commanded by the powerful navies of 
the West, and except in Japanese waters the whole sea-power is in 
their hands. In proportion as any government has run into debt 
with European financiers or has permitted the investment of foreign 
capital within its territory, this political superintendence becomes 
more stringent, self-interested, and inquisitive. After this manner 
and for divers reasons, the European powers maintain a police which 
keeps the peace except when they themselves find cause for breaking 
it, and insist on the immobility of all frontiers except their own. 

But while all these States are thus held apart from each other 
and closely confined within their own borders, the difference is 
immense between those which are only protected and those which are 
actually possessed by Europeans. Throughout the whole of the 
nineteenth century the European powers have been alternately prop- 
ping up Turkey and pulling away her outlying provinces; the 
empire’s life has been saved by periodical amputations. Affghanistan 
has been preserved as a barrier between Russia and India. Persia is 
isolated externally and left to misrule internally, with the result 
that she is suffering from depopulation and impoverishment of 
national wealth and character. On the other hand, India, which is 
directly administered by Europeans and fed by English capital, shows 
an extraordinary increase of riches, population, and intelligence that 
are producing an upward pressure upon the superstructure of foreign 
rule, and frequent alterations are required to adjust the stability of 
the edifice. And all over Central Asia the Russians have substituted 
profound tranquillity and the rudiments of civilisation for barbarous 
anarchy and the predatory life of nomad tribes. Such is the un- 
natural and artificial condition of Asia up to the Chinese border. 
Every part of it, whether decaying or reviving, lies under the shadow 
of Europe, and the whole region has exchanged the old state of chronic 
warfare, dynastic insecurity, and perpetual shifting of frontiers, for 
submissive acquiescence in the ascendancy of the white races. And 
such, it has been confidently asserted, will before long be the condition 
of the whole continent, whenever the Western shadow shall have 
lengthened until it falls over China. 

But we have now begun to comprehend the immense difference 
between Western and Eastern Asia, between the historic kingdoms 
that have been known to us for ages—belonging, it has been supposed, 
to one immutable type—an@ those which have lain so long beyond 
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the sphere of political observation, avoiding all contact with Europe 
except by trade at the seaports, unaffected by disturbance from the 
West, and sheltered on the East by a broad ocean. It is not much 
more than a century since the Europeans began to encroach seriously 
upon Asia, and before that time the Asiatic founders of permanent 
dominion came from the North-East. The old migratory hordes 
that swept across Asia into Europe and planted dynasties in the 
West were Turks and Mongols ; the only great empire that has existed 
in India before our own was founded by Moghuls; in Persia and 
Turkey the ruling families belong to a Turkish tribe of North-Eastern 
origin. The Arabs did indeed overrun Western Asia, but though 
they changed its religion, they established no durable rulerships. It 
would seem as if the true reservoir of Asiatic forces lay among the 
population of a region with which Europe has only very recently come 
into effective contact. Now that our political explorations have 
reached the further side of the continent, we are discovering, not 
without anxiety, that by forcing open the gates of commerce with 
the industrial races of Asia we have let out upon ourselves a flood of 
formidable competition. It is clear that the yellow races have not 
been overtaken by the depression that has been spreading over the 
Asiatic kingdoms in the West, nor have they yet passed under the 
dominant influence or the administration of Europe. On the contrary, 
they are so using their intercourse with European nations as to 
appropriate our inventions and extend their commerce without 
forfeiting their independence; and upto the outbreak of the Chinese 
war they had avoided that most perilous snare, the European money 
market. In this manner Japan has achieved a transformation that 
is without precedent in the history of Asia. The war between China 
and Japan will have forced most of us to modify our fixed ideas 
regarding the immemorial unchanging East, as it used to be called 
in prose and poetry; and it may prove to be the beginning of the 
new era in which the militant, industrial, and administrative inven- 
tions by which Europe has hitherto prevailed easily over Asia will 
be turned against their inventor. Instead of the decrepit dynasties 
or barbarous chiefships which Europe begins by controlling, and will 
possibly end by consuming, we have seen the only two independent 
Asiatic powers falling into violent collision; we have a young, active, 
andambitious government assaulting an unwieldy old-fashioned empire 
whose weight had for centuries steadied all Eastern Asia; kindling 
again the fire of war and cnquest which has been smothered out in 
the West, and acting without regard for the interests or wishes of the 
European powers, who stood by awaiting the outcome. What is likely 
to be the effect upon Japan and upon China of this unexpected erup- 
tion of the old Asiatic voleano? Japan will probably become a first- 
class naval power in the China seas, to the infinite advantage of her 
commercial enterprise and foreign trade, which are driving European, 
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goods out of the markets of the Far East. China has been humbled, 
has lost Korea and Formosa, and has submitted to a heavy in- 
demnity ; but on the other hand it may be that nothing less than this 
violent shock could have roused her government from the deadly 
lethargy into which it has been sinking. Such a blow may break down 
the monopoly of the literary officials, may bring out any latent vigour 
or leadership that can be found among China’s immense population, 
and may thus enable her, if she recovers from it, to guard against being 
a second time caught unarmed and half asleep. If the result is to sub- 
stitute a strong government fora supine one, and to make China lose 
no time in arming herself at all points, it is certain that the three 
hundred millions of industrious and ingenious people who inhabit her 
fertile lands provide ample resources for the erection of a formidable 
military empire. This may come to pass in a generation or two, 
if China holds together and avoids financial embarrassment, and 
then will Pearson’s prophecy have been so far fulfilled that the 
European will be barred out from conquest and commerce in Eastern 
Asia, while in all those provinces that have been recently detached 
from Chinese suzerainty, his position will be much less comfortable 
than it is at present. The sense of nationality will be created or 
confirmed, as it usually is, by the stress of international conflict ; or 
at any rate the dislike of foreigners will be intensified within the 
empire. The new spirit may even spread abroad over neighbouring 
countries where a kind of national feeling is already being stimulated 
by foreign rule. For what Mommsen said of the Romans, that by 
their conquest the Gaulish nationality was not destroyed, as some 
have supposed, but created, may be considered instructively in its 
application to the tendency of things in India. 

The speculation, therefore, which the recent war suggests is that, 
if the rude lesson given by Japan to China teaches her to set up 
armaments on the European scale and pattern, we shall have in the 
East two powers very different from the worn-out monarchies of 
Western and Central Asia, and intrinsically stronger than any foreign 
rulership can be that has occupied a country where it cannot accli- 
matise. And since one of the principal factors of European conquest, 
eastward and westward, has hitherto been superiority of arms and 
discipline, so it is now important to observe that Europe has latterly 
opened a huge workshop and magazine for the supply of arms 
and ammunition to the rest of the world, from savage African tribes 
to great Asiatic governments. The mutual jealousy of European 
powers induces them to check each other by supplying arms to any 
tribe or potentate who may be thereby encouraged to oppose the 
progress of a rival. This flourishing business is neither creditable to 
Christendom nor will it, I believe, bring anything but eventual dis- 
advantage to the cause of Western commerce and civilisation 
generally, or of permanent dominion in the East. It can hardly fail 
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to go a long way towards diminishing the odds against Asiatics 
(always superior in number) in combating the trained soldiers of 
Europe; particularly since, as trade extends with the facility of 
penetrating everywhere, there will soon be no possibility of control- 
ling the supply. It will strengthen the hands of able despots who 
can set up and manage a standing army to be used at first for crush- 
ing out local liberties and tribal independence, and afterwards for 
signifying to any European rulership on their frontier that it has no 
longer to deal with feeble or ignorant or submissive neighbours. The 
present attitude of Abyssinia is in this respect significant. Neither 
France nor Italy cares to meddle with her, and it would be totally 
impossible now for England to repeat the expedition of 1868. 

It seems to me, in short, that those who believe the tide of 
European predominance in Asia to be still rising must take into 
account the growth of various forces and circumstances which hold it 
in check and throw it backward. The paramount fact that all the 
temperate zone is virtually occupied by firmly planted nationalities 
or strong governments, has altered and is transforming the course 
and character of the vicissitudes of dominion. The old conquests, 
wherever they were permanent, rested upon multitudinous invasion, 
upon intermixture of races, and upon acclimatisation. The armies or 
hordes subdued a country, settled down among the people, inter- 
married with them, imposed new customs and creeds or adopted 
those of the subject races. All this blending of blood, of manners, 
and of religions produced material and moral acclimatisation, whereby 
the ruling or foreign element usually consolidated its dominion. 
Where there was no great difference between the conquering and 
the subject races, this process went on easily enough; where the 
difference, particularly in climate, was great, it went on slowly, and 
the rulers maintained their military superiority by constant importa- 
tions of their own folk. There has always been an indraw from the 
cool uplands of Central Asia, which breed martial tribes, into the 
low-lying fertile regions inhabited by industrious but comparatively 
unwarlike populations. The weak and wealthy countries have 
attracted hardy men from the comparatively barren highlands, whose 
dominion has lasted until the original stock had so far deteriorated 
that it could not resist the vigour of a new invasion. The history of 
Europe shows that this natural succession of tribal conquests formerly 
went on to some extent in our continent, although the general uni- 
formity of climate does not give us such well-marked phenomena. 
In Europe, however, the era of migrations and invasions on a large 
scale has long passed away. Throughout the greater part of Asia also 
it would seem to have closed, for the weight of European ascendancy 
fixes down the kingdoms and prescribes limits to their territories ; 
and this immobility of the populations is remarkably illustrated by 
the Indian census of 1891. Formerly there was a continual influx 
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into India from the North-West, as is proved by the variety of origins 
clearly perceptible in the North Indian people; but as these were 
all military immigrants following in the wake of conquest, and as 
the era of invasion by land has closed for the present, we find by the 
census of 1891 that there is now very little immigration from out- 
side India. Among a population of three hundred millions, no 
more than 660,000 were born outside the country, and this number 
includes 115,000 Europeans and Americans, almost all of whom are 
merely sojourners in the land. The proportion of bona fide settlers 
in India must in fact be very small. 

But this same ascendency which has closed the migratory period 
has substituted a new species of dominion for the old rulerships that 
rested, as I have said, on invasion, settlement, intermarriage, and 
acclimatisation. The new European dominion rests on no such 
foundations: it relies entirely on superiority in arms, on skilful 
administration, and on commerce. The fundamental characteristic 
which differentiates it from Asiatic and American dominion of the 
old type is that the European possessions in Asia are retained as 
dependencies of an alien race and a distant metropolis, For the 
Asiatic conqueror always established a separate rulership, unless he 
could incorporate his conquered lands into a mere adjacent province 
of his native country, being usually incapable of governing from a 
distance. The secret of the long dominion of the Arabs in Spain, 
the longest in the whole record of foreign dominations, is probably 
that it was an independent dominion of a settled race. It would 
have been impossible to hold Spain as a province of some great Arab 
empire in North Africa. And we may guess that one reason why 
Alexander’s generals founded durable dynasties in Syria, Egypt, and 
even in remote Bactria, may have been that the great conqueror’s 
death broke up his vast conquests into separate sovereignties, which 
could never have been held together as provinces of a Macedonian 
empire. 

Instead, therefore, of the system of successive independent 
sovereignties, we have now the system of dependencies, ruled from a 
distant metropolis. Now we know that whenever a dependency 
has been actually colonised by emigrants of the ruling race, the con- 
nexion with the metropolis grows weaker and weaker, until, as in 
North and South America, it is violently broken. It is true that in 
Spanish and Portuguese America it lasted 300 years; but that 
dominion was largely of the Asiatic type: it drew much strength from 
intermixture of races and partial acclimatisation. The new species 
of European dominion in Asia strikes no such root into the soil. The 
old dominions, moreover, had another method of planting themselves 
in a foreign soil that has been necessarily abandoned by the civilised 
rulers of the present day. For Europeans who go out to govern a 
modern Asiatic dependency utually take with them from home their 
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wives and their political principles, and among those principles 
they always export the rule of strict religious neutrality. On the 
other hand, the old-fashioned invaders and ‘conquistadores very rarely 
brought their wives—they were wont to leave morality, whether public 
or private, at home—but wherever a dominion was founded there 
the religion of the conquerors was sedulously propagated. The 
Mahomedans stamped the faith of Islam into all their subject peoples 
so deeply that except in Spain it has never since lost ground. The 
Spaniards, who in the fifteenth century had just succeeded in exter- 
minating Islam at home, set themselves deliberately to obliterate the 
indigenous beliefs in America, and their success has been complete. 
All Mexico and South America were compelled into the Roman Cath- 
olic faith by the Spaniards and Portuguese: the native worships were 
relentlessly trampled out ; the monuments and records were destroyed ; 
the rites were transformed where they could not be wholly eradicated. 
Religious authority became incorporate in the Church of Rome, which 
thus acquired enormous power over the domesticated Indian races, 
whether pure or of the half-blood. And the political value justly 
attached to this spiritual dominion may be measured by the fact that 
up to very recent times the superior priesthood was carefully restricted 
to home-bred Spaniards—even the Creoles, or pure Spaniards of 
American parentage, being altogether excluded; while as the whole 
ecclesiastical patronage lay, not with the Pope, but with the king’s 
government at Madrid, it could be the more easily used as an engine 
for political control. No one would deny, and no one should attempt 
to excuse, the abominable persecution of which both Islam and Roman 
Christianity were often guilty. Butit is impossible not to admit that 
in many instances the successful propagation of a superior or stronger 
creed has been favourable to political amalgamation, nor can there be 
any doubt of the intense fusing power that belongs to a common re- 
ligion. In our day the decree of divorce between religion and politics 
has been made absolute by the judgment of every statesman, above all 
for Christian rulers in non-Christian countries; nevertheless Hobbes’s 
saying in The Leviathan that ‘the religion of the Gentiles was a part 
of their policy’ might be applied to the policy of the Spaniards in 
the New World, and is of course still true in regard to Mahomedans 
everywhere. 

The main object of Macaulay’s well-known criticism upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s book, The State in its Relations with the Church (1839), 
was to overthrow the position that a government, in its collective 
character, must profess a religion, and is also bound to propagate it. 
These two eminent politicians were in fact the champions of the 
ancient and the modern idea of sovereignty. Mr. Gladstone quoted 
Hooker’s saying that ‘the religious duty of kings was the weightiest 
part of their sovereignty’; while Macaulay insisted that the main 
end of government, to which all other ends must be entirely sub- 
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ordinate, is the protection of persons and property. As Macaulay 
put it, Mr. Gladstone’s theory was that the propagation of religion 
still is, or should be, one of the principal ends of government, as it was 
for many centuries undoubtedly the theory of all Christian and Ma- 
homedan rulers. Macaulay attacked Mr. Gladstone’s position by way 
of analogy ; declaring, not quite fairly, that all the reasonings given to 
prove that a governing body should collectively profess uniformity 
of religion would apply to the case of an army; and he went on to 
illustrate the disastrous absurdity of enforcing that principle in the 
conduct of war. At the battle of Blenheim, he says, the army of 
Marlborough and Eugéne was full of soldiers belonging to antagon- 
istic sects and Churches ; and what could have been more ridiculous 
than for them to quarrel over heresies instead of uniting to defeat 
the French? This was true enough for the eighteenth century, 
when religious wars had ended in Europe; but there have been many 
periods, and there are still many countries, in which an army com- 
posed of different religious sects could hardly hold together. And it 
is certain that for ages identity of religious belief has been, and still 
is in many parts of the world, one of the strongest guarantees of 
combined action on the battlefield. It has often shown itself far 
more effective, as a bond of union, than territorial patriotism; it has 
even surmounted tribal or racial antipathies ; and its advantages as a 
palliative of foreign ascendency have been indisputable. The attitude 
of religious neutrality is now manifestly and incontestably incum- 
bent on all civilised rulerships over an alien people; it is a principle 
that is just, right, and politic; but there is nothing in its influence 
that makes for that. kind of assimilation which broadens the base of 
dominion. Religion and intermarriage are the bonds thatamalgamate 
or isolate social groups all the world over, especially in Asia, and their 
influence for or against political consolidation has lost very little of 
its efficiency anywhere. Mr. Pearson went wrong, unfortunately, in 
affirming ‘that British rule is tending to obliterate the religious 
differences -between Mahomedan and Hindu’ in India. 

These are, I think, some of the general reasons why the present 
predicament of the Chinese Government—weak, unwieldy, battered by 
Japan, and perhaps on the brink of some tremendous disaster—does 
not yet warrant the conclusion that Pearson’s prediction is receiving 
signal disproof, still less that his general theory as to the profound 
instability affecting the rulership of races that cannot acclimatise is 
shaken. It may be that Russia will eventually take from China some 
territory on the Amur or in Kashgar, and that France will cut off slices 
from the southern provinces. And those who are attempting to raise 
thecry of Asia forthe Asiatics seem to need reminding that the greatest 
Asiatic power is Russia, whose dominion has the immense advantage 
of being an unbroken territory from Petersburg to Vladivostok, 
subject to no abrupt variationsof climate, and with a population that 
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blends and graduates from the European into the Asiatic. Neverthe- 
less, as one does not sell the bear’s skin before the beast is slain, so to 
discuss the possibility of the European inheriting from the Manchu 
is at least premature; for there is still room for the contingency that 
from this war may come the regeneration of China, and in that event 
the European powers who shall have been rending the skirts of her 
empire might find their tenure of any such acquisitions neither cheap 
nor comfortable. 

At the present moment Russia and France appear to be joining 
hands with the object of establishing an ascendency over China; and 
our own diplomatic action points toward a policy of alliance with the 
Japanese sea power. For such a policy there is much to be said; yet 
we must not forget the very large extent to which England is in- 
terested in the maintenance of the Chinese Empire, whose frontier 
runs for several thousand miles with our Asiatic frontier. On the 
whole, we can never look for a better neighbour than China has been 
to us—exclusive, uncommunicative, but pacific and incapable of 
aggression—and the substitution of France or Russia for China on 
some section of this long border-line would benefit us not at all. It 
is true that a numerous and well-armed Chinese force just across our 
Burmese border might not precisely suit us in all respects. Buta 
strong and warlike Celestial Empire would be much more inconvenient 
to France, and even to Russia; for probably Russia’s views would be 
best promoted by preserving China, like Persia, to stew in her own 
juice, and to decay until she can easily be dismembered, or dissolve 
naturally. It is to be feared, however, that the reformation of China is 
still so far beyond measurable distance as to be out of the range of 
effective political discussion, except for the purpose of reminding those 
whom it may concern that, if this war does prove to have been a 
turning-point in Chinese history, it is as likely to lead toward revival 
as to decadence or disintegration. 

A. C, LYALL. 





THE ROMANTIC AND CONTEMPORARY 
PLAYS OF THOMAS HEYWOOD 


I 


TE eleven plays already considered in my essay ' on Heywood’s 
Historical and Classical Plays make up the two divisions of Heywood’s 
work which with all their great and real merit have least in them 
of those peculiar qualities most distinctive and representative of his 
genius: those qualities of which when we think of him we think first, 
and which on summing up his character as a poet we most naturally 
associate with his name. Asa historical or mythological playwright, 
working on material derived from classic legends or from English 
annals, he shows signs now and then, as occasion offers, of the sweet- 
tempered manliness,the noble kindliness, which won the heart of 
Lamb: something too there is in these plays of his pathos, and 
something of his humour: but if this were all we had of him we 
should know comparatively little of what we now most prize 
in him. Of this we find most in the plays dealing with English 
life in his own day: but there is more of it in his romantic 
tragicomedies than in his chronicle histories or his legendary 
compilations and variations on the antique. The famous and 
delicious burlesque of Beaumont and Fletcher cannot often be for- 
gotten but need not always be remembered in reading The Four 
Prentices of London. Externally the most extravagant and grotesque 
of dramatic poems, this eccentric tragicomedy of chivalrous adventure 
is full of poetic as well as fantastic interest. There is really some- 
thing of discrimination in the roughly and readily sketched characters 
of the four crusading brothers: the youngest especially is a lifelike 
model of restless and reckless gallantry as it appears when incarnate 
in a hot-headed English boy; unlike even in its likeness to the same 
type as embodied in a French youngster such as the immortal 
d’Artagnan. Justice has been done by Lamb, and consequently as 
well as subsequently by later criticism, to the occasionally fine poetry 
which breaks out by flashes in this Quixotic romance of the City, 
‘with its seriocomic ideal of crusading counter-jumpers: but it has 
mever to my knowledge been observed that in the scene ‘where they 


* See Nineteehth Century for last April. 
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toss their pikes so,’ which aroused the special enthusiasm of the 
worthy fellow-citizen whose own prentice was to bear the knightly 
ensign of the Burning Pestle, Heywood, the future object of 
Dryden’s ignorant and pointless insult, anticipated with absolute ex- 
actitude the style of Dryden’s own tragic blusterers when most busily 
bandying tennis balls of ranting rhyme in mutual challenge and re- 
ciprocal retort of amcebean epigram.? 

It is a pity that Heywood’s civic or professional devotion to the 
service of the metropolis should ever have been worse employed than 
in the transfiguration of the idealised prentice: it is a greater pity 
that we cannot exchange all Heywood’s extant masques for any one 
of the two hundred plays or so now missing in which, as he tells us, 
he ‘had either an entire hand, or at the least a main finger.’ The 
literary department of a Lord Mayor’s show can hardly be considered 
as belonging to literature, even when a poet’s time and trouble were 
misemployed in compiling the descriptive prose and the declamatory 
verse contributed to the ceremony. Not indeed that it was a poet 
who devoted so much toil and goodwill to celebration or elucidation 
of the laborious projects and objects both by water and land which 
then distinguished or deformed the sundry triumphs, pageants, and 
shows on which Messrs. Christmas Brothers and their most ingenious 
parent were employed in a more honourable capacity than the sub- 
ordinate function of versifier or showman—an office combining the 
parts and the duties of the immortal Mrs. Jarley and her laureate 
Mr. Shum, Lexicographers might pick out of the text some rare if 
not unique Latinisms or barbarisms such as ‘ prestigion ’ and ‘ strage’ : 
but except for the purpose of such ‘harmless drudges’ and perhaps 
of an occasional hunter after samples of the bathetic which might 
have rewarded the attention of Arbuthnot or Pope, the text of these 
pageants must be as barren and even to them it would presumably be 
as tedious a subject of study as the lucubrations of the very dul- 
lest English moralist or American humourist ; a course of reading 
digestible only by such constitutions as could survive and assimilate 
a diet of Martin Tupper or Mark Twain. And yet even in the very 
homeliest doggrel of Heywood’s or Shakespeare’s time there is some- 
thing comparatively not contemptible ; the English, when not alloyed 
by fantastic or pedantic experiment, has a simple historic purity and 

? Compare this with any similar sample of heroic dialogue in Tyrannic Love or 
The Conquest of Granada : 
‘ Rapier and pike, is that thy honoured play ? 
Look down, ye Gods, this combat to survey.’ 
* Rapier and pike this combat shall decide : 
Gods, angels, men, shall see me tame thy pride.’ 


‘I'll teach thee: thou shalt like my zany be, 
And feign to do my cunning after me.’ 


This will remind the reader not so much of the Rehearsal as of Butler’s infinitely 
superior parody in the heroic dialogue of Cat and Puss. 
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dignity of its own; the dulness is not so dreary as the dulness of 
medieval prosers, the commonplace is not so vulgar as the common- 
place of more modern scribes. 

The Trial of Chivalry is a less extravagant example of homely 
romantic drama than The Four Prentices of London. We owe to 
Mr. Bullen the rediscovery of this play, and to Mr. Fleay the deter- 
mination and verification of its authorship. In style and in spirit it 
is perfect Heywood: simple and noble in emotion and conception, 
primitive and straightforward in construction and expression ; inar- 
tistic but not ineffectual ; humble and facile, but not futile or prosaic. 
It is a rather more rational and natural piece of work than might have 
been expected from its author when equipped after the heroic fashion 
of Mallory or Froissart: its date is more or less indistinctly indicated 
by occasional rhymes and peculiar conventionalities of diction: and 
if Heywood in the panoply of a knight-errant may now and then 
suggest to his reader the figure of Sancho Panza in his master’s 
armour, his pedestrian romance is so genuine, his modest ambition 
so high-spirited and high-minded, that it would be juster and more 
critical to compare him with Don Quixote masquerading in the accou- 
trements of his esquire. Dick Bowyer, whose life and death are 
mendaciously announced on the catchpenny title-page, and who (like 
Tiny Tim in A Christmas Carol) “does not die,” is a rather rough, 
thin, and faint sketch of the bluff British soldier of fortune who 
appears and reappears to better advantage in other plays of Heywood 
and his fellows. That this must be classed among the earlier if not 
the earliest of his works we may infer from the primitive simplicity 
of a stage direction which recalls another in a play printed five years 
before. In the second scene of the third act of The Trial of Chivalry 
we read as follows :—‘ Enter Forester, missing the other taken away, 
speaks anything, and exit.’ In the penultimate scene of the second 
part of King Edward IV we find this even quainter direction, which 
has been quoted before now as an instance of the stage conditions 
or habits of the time:—‘ Jockie is led to whipping over the stage, 
speaking some words, but of no importance.’ 

A further and deeper debt of thanks is due to Mr. Bullen for the 
recovery of The Captives, or The Lost Recovered, after the lapse of 
nearly three centuries. The singularly prophetic sub-title of this 
classic and romantic tragicomedy has been justified at so late a date 
by the beneficence of chance, in favourable conjunction with the 
happy devotion and fortunate research of a thorough and a thoroughly 
able student, as to awaken in all fellow-lovers of dramatic poetry 
a sense of hopeful wonder with regard to the almost illimitable 
possibilities of yet further and yet greater treasure to be discovered 
and recovered from the keeping of ‘dust and damned oblivion.’ 
Meantime we may be heartily thankful for the recovery of an excellent 
piece of work, written throughout with the easy mastery of serious 
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or humorous verse, the graceful pliancy of style and the skilful 
simplicity of composition, which might have been expected from a 
mature work of Heywood’s: though the execution of it would now 
and then have suggested an earlier date. The clown, it may be 
noticed, is the same who always reappears to do the necessary 
comicalities in Heywood’s plays ; if hardly ‘a fellow of infinite jest,’ 
yet an amusing one in his homely way; though one would have 
thought that on the homeliest London stage of 1624 the taste for anti- 
phonal improvisation of doggrel must have passed into the limbo of 
obsolete simplicities. The main plot is very well managed, as with 
Plautus once more for a model might properly have been expected ; 
the rather ferociously farcical underplot must surely have been 
borrowed from some fabliau. The story has been done into doggrel 
by George Colman the younger: but that cleanly and pure-minded 
censor of the press would hardly have licensed for the stage a play 
which would have required, if the stage-carpenter had been then in 
existence, the production of a scene which would have anticipated 
what Gautier so plausibly plumed himself upon as a novelty in 
stage effect—imagined for the closing scene of his imaginary tragedy 
of Heliogabalus. 

There are touches of pathetic interest and romantic invention in 
A Maidenhead well Lost: two or three of the leading characters are 
prettily sketched if not carefully finished, and the style is a graceful 
compromise between unambitious poetry and mildly spirited prose : 
but it is hardly to be classed among Heywood’s best work of the 
kind: it has no scenes of such fervid and noble interest, such vivid 
and keen emotion, as distinguish A Challenge for Beauty: and for all 
its simple grace of writing and ingenuous ingenuity of plot it may not 
improbably be best remembered by the average modern reader as 
remarkable for the most amusing and astonishing example on record 
of anything but ‘inexplicable’ dumb show—to be paralleled only and 
hardly by a similar interlude of no less elaborate arrangement and 
significant eccentricity in the sole dramatic venture of Henri de La- 
touche—La Reine dU’ Espagne. 

Little favour has been shown by modern critics and even by 
modern editors to The Royal King and the Loyal Subject: and the 
author himself, in committing it to the tardy test of publication, 
offered a quaint and frank apology for its old-fashioned if not obsolete 
style of composition and versification. Yet I cannot but think that 
Hallam was right and Dyce was wrong in his estimate of a play which 
does not challenge and need not shrink from comparison with 
Fletcher’s more elaborate, rhetorical, elegant and pretentious tragi- 
comedy of The Loyal Subject ; that the somewhat eccentric devotion 
of Heywood’s hero is not more slavish or foolish than the obsequious 
submission of Fletcher’s ; and that even if we may not be allowed to 
make allowance for the primitive straightforwardness or take delight 
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in the masculine simplicity of the elder poet, we must claim leave to 
object that there is more essential servility of spirit, more preposter- 
ous prostration of manhood, in the Russian ideal of Fletcher than in 
the English ideal of Heywood. The humour is as simple as is the 
appeal to emotion or sympathetic interest in this primitive tragi- 
comedy ; but the comic satire on worldly venality and versatility is as 
genuine and honest as the serious exposition of character is straight- 
forward and sincere. 

The best of Heywood’s romantic plays is the most graceful and 
beautiful, in detached scenes and passages, of all his extant works. 
The combination of the two plots—they can hardly be described as 
plot and underplot—is so dexterously happy that it would dothe - 
highest credit to a more famous and ambitious artist: the rival 
heroes are so really noble and attractive that we are agreeably 
compelled to condone whatever seems extravagant or preposterous 
in their relations or their conduct: there is a breath of Quixotism in 
the air which justifies and ennobles it. The heroines are sketched 
with natural grace and spirit: it is the more to be regretted that 
their bearing in the last act should have less of delicacy or modesty 
than of ingenious audacity in contrivances for striking and daring 
stage effect ; a fault as grave in esthetics as in ethics, and one rather 
to have been expected from Fletcher than from Heywood. But the 
general grace and the occasional pathos of the writing may fairly be set 
against the gravest fault that can justly be found with so character- 
istic and so charming a work of Heywood’s genius at its happiest 
and brightest as A Challenge for Beauty. 


II 


The line of demarcation between realism and romance is some- 
times as difficult to determine in the work of Heywood as in the 
character of his time: the genius of England, the spirit of English- 
men, in the age of Shakespeare, had so much of the practical in its 
romance and so much of the romantic in its practice that the beau- 
tiful dramatic poem in which the English heroes Manhurst and 
Montferrers play their parts so nobly beside their noble Spanish 
compeers in chivalry ought perhaps to have been classed rather among 
the studies of contemporary life on which their author’s fame must 
principally and finally depend than among those which have been 
defined as belonging to the romantic division of his work. There is 
much the same fusion of interests, as there is much the same mixture 
of styles, in the conduct of a play for which we have once more to 
tender our thanks to the living benefactor at once of Heywood and 
of his admirers. That Mr. Bullen was well advised in putting forward 
a claim for Heywood as the recognisable author of a play which 
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twelve years ago had never seen the light is as evident as that his 
estimate of the fine English quality which induced this recognition 
was justified by all rules of moral evidence. There can be less than 
little doubt that Dick of Devonshire is one of the two hundred and 
twenty in which Heywood had ‘a main finger "—though not, I should 
say, by any means ‘an entire hand.’ The metre is not always up to 
his homely but decent mark: though in many of the scenes it is 
worthy of his best plays for smoothness, fluency, and happy simplicity 
of effect. Dick Pike is a better study of the bluff and tough English 
hero than Dick Bowyer in The Trial of Chivalry : and the same chival- 
rous sympathy with the chivalrous spirit and tradition of a foreign and 
a hostile nation which delights us in A Challenge for Beauty pervades 
and vivifies this long-lost and long-forgotten play. The partial sacri- 
fice of ethical propriety or moral consistency to the actual or conven- 
tional exigences of the stage is rather more startling than usual: a 
fratricidal ravisher and slanderer could hardly have expected even 
from theatrical tolerance the monstrous lenity of pardon and dismissal 
with a prospect of being happy though married. The hand of 
Heywood is more recognisable in the presentation of a clown who 
may fairly be called identical with all his others, and in the noble 
answer of the criminal’s brother to their father’s very natural 
question, ‘Why dost thou take his part so?’ 


Because no drop of honour falls from him 
But I bleed with it. 


This high-souled simplicity of instinct is as traceable in the 
earlier as in the later of Heywood’s extant works: he is English of 
the English in his quiet, frank, spontaneous expression, when suppres- 
sion is no longer either possible or proper, of all noble and gentle and 
natural emotion. His passion and his pathos, his loyalty and his 
chivalry, are always so unobtrusive that their modesty may some- 
times run the risk of eclipse before the glory of more splendid poets 
and more conspicuous patriots: but they are true and trustworthy 
as Shakespeare’s or Milton’s or Wordsworth’s or Tennyson’s or 
Browning’s. 

It was many a year before Dick Pike had earned the honour of 
commemoration by his hand or by any other poet’s that Heywood 
had won his spurs as the champion presenter—if I may be allowed to 
revive the word—of his humbler and homelier countrymen under the 
light of a no less noble than simple realism. The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange is a notable example of what I believe is professionally 
or theatrically called a one-part piece. Adapting Dr. Johnson’s curi- 
ously unjust and inept remark on Shakespeare's King Henry VIII. 
—the play in which, according to the principles or tenets of the new 
criticism which walks or staggers by the new light of a new scholar- 
ship, ‘ the new Shakspere’ may or must have been assisted by Flitcher, 
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(why not also by Meddletun, Messenger, and a few other novi 
homines?) we may say, and it may be said this time with some 

show of reason, that the genius of the author limps in and limps 

out with the Cripple. Most of the other characters and various 

episodical incidents of the incomposite story are alike, if I may 

revive a good and expressive phrase of the period, hastily and 

unskilfully slubbered up: Bowdler is a poor secondhand and third- 

rate example of the Jonsonian gull; and the transfer of Moll’s 

regard from him to his friend is both childishly conceived and child- 

ishly contrived. On the whole, a secondrate play, with one or 
two firstrate scenes and passages to which Lamb has done perhaps 

no more than justice by the characteristic and eloquent cordiality of . 
his commendations. Its date may be probably determined as early 
among the earliest of its author’s by the occurrence in mid dialogue 
of a sestet in the popular metre of Venus and Adonis, with archaic 
inequality in the lengths of the second and fourth rhyming words: a 
notable note of metrical or immetrical antiquity in style. The self- 
willed if high-minded Phyllis Flower has something in her of 
Heywood’s later heroines, Bess Bridges of Plymouth and Luce the 
goldsmith’s daughter, but is hardly as interesting or attractive as 
either. ; 

Much less than this can be said for the heroines, if heroines they 
can in any sense be called, of the two plays by which Heywood is 
best known as a tragic and a comic painter of contemporary life 
among his countrymen. It is certainly not owing toany exceptional 
power of painting or happiness in handling feminine character that 
the first place among his surviving works has been generally and 
rationally assigned to A Woman Killed with Kindness. The fame 
of this famous realistic tragedy is due to the perfect fitness of the main 
subject for treatment in the manner of which Heywood was in his 
day and remains to the present day beyond all comparison the great- 
est and the most admirable master. It is not that the interest is 
either naturally greater, or greater by force and felicity of genius 
in the dramatist, than that of other and far inferior plays. It is 
not that the action is more artistically managed: it is not that 
curiosity or sympathy is aroused or sustained with any particular 
skill. Such a play as Fatal Curiosity is as truthfully lifelike and 
more tragically exciting : it is in mere moral power and charm, with 
just a touch of truer and purer poetry pervading and colouring and 
flavouring and quickening the whole, that the work of a Heywood 
approves itself as beyond the reach or the ambition of a Lillo. 
One figure among many remains impressed on his reader’s memory 
once for all: the play is full of incident, perhaps over full of actors, 
excellently well written and passably well composed ; but it lives, it 
survives and overtops its fellows, by grace of the character of its 
hero. The underplot, whether esthetically or historically considered, 
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is not more singular than extravagant and unpleasant to natural 
taste as well as to social instinct: the other agents in the main 
plot are little more than sketches—sometimes deplorably out of 
drawing: Anne is never really alive till on her deathbed, and 
her paramour is never alive—in his temptation, his. transgression, or 
his impenitence—at all. The whole play, as far as we remember or 
care to remember it, is Frankford: he suffices to make it a noble 
poem and a memoreble play. 

The hero of The English Traveller, however worthy to stand be- 
side him as a typical sample of English manhood at its noblest and 
gentlest, cannot be said to occupy so predominant a place in the 
conduct of the action or the memory of the reader. The comic 
Plautine underplot—Plautus always brought good luck to Heywood— 
is so incomparably preferable tothe ugly and unnatural though striking 
and original underplot of A Woman Killed with Kindness as well- 
nigh to counterbalance the comparative lack of interest, plausibility 
and propriety in the main action. The seduction of Mrs. Frankford 
is so roughly slurred over that it is hard to see how, if she could not 
resist a first whisper of temptation, she can ever have been the loyal 
wife and mother whose fall we are expected to deplore: but the 
seduction of Mrs. Wincott, or rather her transformation from the 
likeness of a loyal and high-minded lady to the likeness of an 
impudent and hypocritical harlot, is neither explained nor explicable 
in the case of a woman who dies of a sudden shock of shame and 
penitence. Her paramour is only not quite so shapeless and shadowy 
a scoundrel as the betrayer of Frankford: but Heywood is no great 
hand at a villain: his nobly simple conception and grasp and develop- 
ment of character will here be recognised only in the quiet and 
perfect portraiture of the two grand old gentlemen and the gallant 
unselfish youth whom no more subtle or elaborate draughtsman could 
have set before us in clearer or fuller outline, with more attractive 
and actual charm of feature and expression. 

The Fair Maid of the West is one of Heywood’s most char- 
acteristic works, and one of his most delightful plays. Inartistic as 
this sort of dramatic poem may seem to the lovers of theatrical 
composition and sensational arrangement, of emotional calculations 
and premeditated shocks, it has a place of its own, and a place of 
honour, among the incomparably various forms of noble and serious 
drama which English poets of the Shakespearean age conceived, created, 
and left as models impossible to reproduce or to rival in any generation 
of poets or readers, actors or spectators, after the decadent forces of 
English genius in its own most natural and representative form of popu- 
lar and creative activity had finally shrivelled up and shuddered into 
everlasting inanition under the withering blast of Puritanism. Before 
that blight had fallen upon the country of Shakespeare, the variety and 
fertility of dramatic form and dramatic energy which distinguished 
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the typical imagination or invention of his countrymen can only be 
appreciated or conceived by students of what yet is left us of the 
treasure bequeathed by the fellows and the followers of Shakespeare. 
Every other man who could speak or write at all was a lyric poet, 
a singer of beautiful songs, in the generation before Shakespeare’s : 
every other such man in Shakespeare’s was a dramatic poet above or 
beyond all comparison with any later claimant of the title among 
Shakespeare’s countrymen. One peculiarly and characteristically 
English type of drama which then flourished here and there among 
more ambitious if not more interesting forms or varieties, and faded 
for ever with the close of the age of Shakespeare, was the curious and 
delightful kind of play dealing with records or fictions of contemporary - 
adventure. The veriest failures in this line have surely something 
of national and historical interest ; telling us as they do of the achieve- 
ments or in any case of the aspirationsand the ideals, the familiar tradi- 
tions and ambitions and admirations, of our simplest and noblest fore- 
fathers. Even such a play as that in which the adventures of the 
Shirleys were hurried and huddled into inadequate and incoherent pre- 
sentation as The Travels of three English Brothers, however justly it 
may offend or dissatisfy the literary critic, can hardly be without attrac- 
tion for the lover of his country : curiosity may be disappointed of its 
hope, yet patriotism may find matter for its sympathy. And if so 
much may be said on behalf of a poetic and dramatic failure, this and 
far more than this may be claimed on behalf of such plays as The 
Fair Maid of the West and Fortune by Land and Sea. Of these the 
first is certainly the better play : I should myself be inclined to rank 
it among Heywood’s very best. He never wrote anything brighter, 
sprightlier, livelier or fuller of life and energy: more amusing in 
episodical incident or byplay, more interesting and attractive in the 
structure or the progress of the main story. No modern heroine 
with so strong a dash of the Amazon—so decided a cross of the male 
in her—was ever so noble, credible, and lovable as Bess Bridges : and 
Plymouth ought really to do itself the honour of erecting a memorial 
to her poet. An amusing instance of Heywood’s incomparable good 
nature and sweetness of temper in dealing with the creatures of his 
genius—incomparable I call it, because in Shakespeare the same 
beautiful quality is more duly tempered and toned down to more 
rational compliance with the demands of reason and probability, 
whether natural or dramatic—is ‘here to be recognised in the redemp- 
tion of a cowardly bully, and his conversion from a lying ruffian into 
a loyal and worthy sort of fellow. The same gallant spirit of 
sympathy with all noble homeliness of character, whether displayed 
in joyful search of adventure or in manful endurance of suffering and 
wrong, informs the less excellently harmonious and well-built play 
which bears the truly and happily English title of Fortune by Land 
and Sea. It has less romantic interest than the later adventures of 
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the valiant Bess and her Spencer with the amorous king of Fez and his 
equally erratic consort ; not to mention the no less susceptible Italians 
among whom their lot is subsequently cast: but it is a model of 
natural and noble simplicity, of homely and lively variety. There is 
perhaps more of the roughness and crudity of style and treatment 
which might be expected from Rowley than of the humaner and 
easier touch of Heywood in the conduct of the action: the curious 
vehemence and primitive brutality of social or domestic tyranny may 
recall the use of the same dramatic motives by George Wilkins in 
The Miseries of Enforced Marriage: but the mixture or fusion 
of tender and sustained emotion with the national passion for 
enterprise and adventure is pleasantly and peculiarly characteristic of 
Heywood. 

In The Wise Woman of Hogsdon the dramatic ability of Heywood, 
as distinct from his more poetic and pathetic faculty, shews itself at 
its best and brightest. There are not many much better examples 
of the sort of play usually defined as a comedy of intrigue, but more 
properly definable as a comedy of action. The special risk to which 
a purveyor of this kind of ware must naturally be exposed is the 
tempting danger of sacrificing propriety and consistency of character 
to effective and impressive suggestions or developments of situation 
or event; the inclination to think more of what is to happen than 
of the persons it must happen to—the characters to be actively or 
passively affected by the concurrence or the evolution of circumstances. 
Only to the very greatest of narrative or dramatic artists in creation 
and composition can this perilous possibility be all but utterly un- 
known. Poets of the city no less than poets of the court, the homely 
Heywood as well as the fashionable Fletcher, tripped and fell now 
and then over this awkward stone of stumbling—a very rock of offence 
to readers of a more exacting temper or a more fastidious generation 
than the respective audiences of patrician and plebeian London in 
the age of Shakespeare. The leading young man of this comedy 
now under notice is represented as ‘a wild-headed gentleman,’ and 
revealed as an abject ruffian of unredeemed and irredeemable rascality. 
As much and even more may be said of the execrable wretch who fills 
a similar part in an admirably written play published thirty-six 
years earlier and verified for the first time as Heywood’s by the 
keen research and indefatigable intuition of Mr. Fleay. The parallel 
passages cited by him from the broadly farcical underplots are more 
than suggestive, even if they be not proof positive, of identity in 
authorship: but the identity in atrocity of the two hideous figures 
who play the two leading parts must reluctantly be admitted as more 
serious evidence. The abuse of innocent foreign words or syllables 
by comparison or confusion with indecent native ones is a simple and 
schoolboylike sort of jest for which Master Heywood, if impeached as 
even more deserving of the birch than any boy on his stage, might have 
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pleaded the example of the captain of the school, and protested that 
his humble audacities, if no less indecorous, were funnier and less 
forced than Master Shakespeare’s. As for the other member of 
Webster’s famous triad, I fear that the most indulgent sentence 
passed on Master Dekker, if sent up for punishment on the charge 
of bad language and impudence, could hardly in justice be less 
than Orbilian or Draconic. But he was apparently if not assuredly 
almost as incapable as Shakespeare of presenting the most in- 
famous of murderers as an erring but pardonable transgressor, not 
unfit to be received back with open arms by the wife he has attempted, 
after a series of the most hideous and dastardly outrages, to dispatch 
by poison. The excuse for Heywood is simply that in his day as in - 
Chaucer’s the orthodox ideal of a married beroine was still none other 
than Patient Grizel: Shakespeare alone had got beyond it. 

The earlier of these two plays, ‘a pleasant’ if somewhat sensa- 
tional ‘ comedy entitled How to Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, is 
written for the most part in Heywood’s most graceful and poetical 
vein of verse, with beautiful simplicity, purity, and fluency of natural 
and musical style. In none of his plays is the mixture or rather 
the fusion of realism with romance more simply happy and harmoni- 
ous: the rescue of the injured wife by a faithful lover from the tomb 
in which, like Juliet, she has been laid while under the soporific in- 
fluence of a supposed poison could hardly have been better or more 
beautifully treated by any but the very greatest among Heywood’s 
fellow-poets. There is no merit of this kind in the later play: but 
from the dramatic if not even from the ethical point of view it is 
on the whole a riper and more rational sort of work. The culmina- 
tion of accumulating evidence by which the rascal hero is ultimately 
overwhelmed and put to shame, driven from lie to lie and reduced 
from retractation to retractation as witness after witness starts up 
against him from every successive corner of the witch’s dwelling, is as 
masterly in management of stage effect as any contrivance of the 
kind in any later and more famous comedy: nor can I remember a 
more spirited and vivid opening to any play than the quarrelling 
scene among the gamblers with which this one breaks out at once 
into lifelike action, full of present interest and promise of more to 
come. The second scene, in which the fair sempstress appears at 
work in her father’s shop, recalls, and indeed repeats the introduc- 
tion of the heroine in an earlier play: but here again the author’s 
touch is firmer and his simplicity more masculine than before. This 
coincidence is at least as significant as that between the two samples 
of flogging-block doggrel collated for comparison by Mr. Fleay: it is 
indeed a suggestive though superfluous confirmation of Heywood’s 
strangely questioned but surely unquestionable claim to the author- 
ship of The Fair Maid of the Exchange. A curious allusion to a 
more famous play of the author’s is the characteristic remark of the 
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young ruffian Chartley, ‘ Well, I see you choleric hasty men are the 
kindest when all is done. Here’s such wetting of handkerchers! 
he weeps to think of his wife, sl weeps to see her father cry! 
Peace, fool, we shall else have thee claim kindred of the woman killed 
with kindness.’ And in the fourth and last scene of the fourth act the 
same scoundrel is permitted to talk Shakespeare :—‘ I'll go, although 
the devil and mischance look big.’ 

Poetical justice may cry out against the dramatic lenity which 
could tolerate or prescribe for the sake of a comfortable close to this - 
comedy the triumphant escape of a villainous old impostor and baby- 
farmer from the condign punishment due to her misdeeds; but the 
severest of criminal judges if not of professional witch-finders might 
be satisfied by the justice or injustice done upon ‘the late Lanca- 
shire Witches’ in the bright and vigorous tragicomedy which, as we 
learn from Mr. Fleay, so unwarrantably and uncharitably (despite a 
disclaimer in the epilogue) anticipated the verdict of their judges 
against the defenceless victims of terrified prepossession and 
murderous perjury. But at this time of day the mere poetical 
reader or dramatic student need not concern himself, while read- 
ing a brilliant and delightful play, with the soundness or unsound- 
ness of its moral and historical foundations. There may have 
been a boy so really and so utterly possessed by the devil who 
seems now and then to enter into young creatures of human form 
and be-monster them as to amuse himself by denouncing helpless 
and harmless women to the most horrible of deaths on the most 
horrible of charges: that hideous passing fact does not affect 
or impair the charming and lasting truth of Heywood’s unsur- 
passable study, the very model of a gallant and lifelike English 
lad, all compact of fearlessness and fun, audacity and loyalty, so 
perfectly realised and rendered in this quaint and fascinating play. 
The admixture of what a modern boy would call cheek and chaff 
with the equally steadfast and venturesome resolution of the 
indomitable young scapegrace is so natural as to make the super- 
natural escapades in which it involves him quite plausible for the 
time to a reader of the right sort: even as (to compare this small 
masterpiece with a great one) such a reader, while studying the 
marvellous text of Meinhold, is no more sceptical than is their 
chronicler as to the sorceries of Sidonia von Bork. And however 
condemnable or blameworthy the authors of The Witches of Lancashire 
may appear to a modern reader or a modern magistrate or jurist for 
their dramatic assumption or presumption in begging the question 
against the unconvicted defendants whom they describe in the pro- 
logue as ‘those witches the fat jailor brought to town,’ they can 
hardly have been either wishful or able to influence the course of 
justice towards criminals of whose evident guilt they were evidently 
convinced, Shadwell’s later play of the same name, though not wanting 
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in such rough realistic humour and coarse-grained homespun interest 
as we expect in the comic produce of his hard and heavy hand, makes 
happily no attempt to emulate the really noble touches of poetry and 
pathos with which Heywood has thrown out into relief the more 
serious aspect of the supposed crime of witchcraft in its influence or 
refraction upon the honour and happiness of innocent persons. Og 
was naturally more in his place and more in his element as the 
second ‘ fat jailer’ of Lancashire witches than as the second English 
dramatic poet of Psyche: he has come closer than his precursors, 
closer indeed than could have been thought possible, to actual 
presentation of the most bestial and abominable details of de- 
monolatry recorded by the chroniclers of witchcraft: and in such 
scenes as are rather transcribed than adapted from such narratives 
he has imitated his professed master and model, Ben Jonson, 
by appending to his text, with the most minute and meticulous 
care, all requisite or more than requisite references to his original 
authorities. The allied poets who had preceded him were con- 
tent to handle the matter more easily and lightly, with a quaint 
apology for having nothing of more interest to offer than ‘an argu- 
ment so thin, persons so low,’ that they could only hope their play 
might ‘pass pardoned, though not praised.’ Brome’s original vein 
of broad humour and farcical fancy is recognisable enough in the 
presentation of the bewitched household where the children rule 
their parents and are ruled by their servants ; a situation which may 
have suggested the still more amusing development of the same 
fantastic motive in his admirable comedy of The Antipodes. There 
is a noticeable reference to Macbeth in the objurgations lavished by 
the daughter upon the mother under the influence of a revolutionary 
spell: ‘Is this a fit habit for a handsome young gentlewoman’s 
mother? as I hope to be a lady, you look like one o’ the Scottish 
wayward sisters.’ The still more broadly comic interlude of the 
bewitched rustic bridegroom and his loudly reclamatory bride is no 
less humorously sustained and carried through. Altogether, for an 
avowedly hasty and occasional piece of work, this tragicomedy is 
very creditably characteristic of both its associated authors. 

How small a fraction of Heywood’s actual work is comprised in 
these twenty-six plays we cannot even conjecturally compute: we 
only know that they amount to less than an eighth part of the plays 
written wholly or mainly by his indefatigable hand, and that they 
are altogether outweighed in volume, though decidedly not in value, 
by the existing mass of his undramatic work. We know also, if we 
have eyes to see, that the very hastiest and slightest of them does 
eredit to the author, and that the best of them are to be counted 
among the genuine and imperishable treasures of English literature. 
Such amazing fecundity and such astonishing industry would be 
memorable even in a far inferior writer: but, though I certainly 
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cannot pretend to anything like an exhaustive or even an adequate 
acquaintance with all or any of his folios, I can at least affirm that 
they contain enough delightfully readable matter to establish a more 
than creditable reputation. His prose, if never to be called masterly, 
may generally be called good and pure: its occasional pedantries and 
pretentions are rather signs of the century than faults of the author : 
and he can tell a story, especially a short story, as well if not better 
than many a better-known writer. I fear, however, that it is not the 
poetical quality of his undramatic verse which can ever be said to 
make it worth reading: it is, as far as I know, of the very homeliest 
homespun ever turned out by the very humblest of workmen. His 
poetry, it would be pretty safe to wager, must be looked for exclusively 
in his plays : but there, if not remarkable for depth or height of imagi- 
nation or of passion, it will be found memorable for unsurpassed 
excellence of unpretentious elevation in treatment of character. The 
unity (or, to borrow from Coleridge a barbaric word, the triunity) of 
noble and gentle and simple in the finest quality of the English cha- 
racter at its best—of the English character as revealed in our Sidneys 
and Nelsons and Collingwoods and Franklins—is almost as apparent 
in the best scenes of his best plays as in the lives of our chosen and 
best beloved heroes: and this, I venture to believe, would have been 
rightly regarded by Thomas Heywood as a more desirable and valuable 
success than the achievement of a noisier triumph, or the attainment 
of a more conspicuous place among the poets of his country. 


ALGERNON CARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE 
ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


FLORENCE, the Athens of Italy, had banished the Medici family, after 
having put them in power, and had just burnt Savonarola at the 
stake, after having regarded him as an idol anda prophet. The city 
was governed by a grand council. Trade was prosperous; certain 
families had immense riches. One Rucellai spent a million francs 
upon his wedding, while a merchant named Luca Pitti commenced 
the erection of a palace which, it is true, he was unable to finish, but 
which has, nevertheless, made its founder famous. Brunelleschi drew 
the plans for it, but this Pitti has received all the credit. His edifice 
is the most perfect specimen of Tuscan architecture extant. It be- 
came the palace of the Medicis, and is, to-day, one of the finest 
museums in the world, and the only one of which it can be said that 
it contains many masterpieces and not one poor picture. 

Wealth and a love of art were not the only features which dis- 
tinguished the inhabitants of this centre of the Italian Renaissance. 
They did not confine themselves to the building of palaces, the con- 
struction of monuments, and the encouragement generally of science 
and art. They professed, also, the worship of woman and the adora- 
tion of beauty. Every rich man, if he were not the happy possessor 
of a lovely wife, indulged in the luxury of a pretty mistress, The 
customs of the period threw no obstacles in the way of keeping a 
mistress, although they were more in favour of certain unions, legiti- 
mate but ill-assorted, which contributed to society the seductive 
elements of wit and beauty. Read Boccaccio, and you will obtain a 
sufficiently exact idea of what was said and done in those houses filled 
with works of art and handsome women. 

What reason was there why Ser Francesco del Giocondo, who lent 
money upon good signatures and upon valuable merchandise, who 
had fine palaces, sound credit, and much gold, should not follow the 
agreeable fashion of the time? Why should not he, too, ornament 
his fireside with the most dazzling object that was to be seen in 
Florence? Why should he deny himself the luxury of choosing 
from among the handsomest maidens of the city the one“who to him 
seemed worthiest of sharing his riches? The penchant is less followed, 
perhaps, in our day ; but at that epoch, in Italy at least, the fair sex 
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was prominent in the arts, in poetry, and in politics ; and it was not 
rare to see women, if mot actually holding the reins of power in 
their pretty hands, at all events directing the government through 
intermediaries. 

In 1495 there were, if accounts may be believed, many beautiful 
girls in Florence. Two especially were talked about, one being 
Ginevra Benci, and the other Mona Lisa Gherardini. The latter 
is known to all the world from her portrait, entitled ‘La Joconde,’ 
which hangs in the Louvre at Paris. It is a mysterious face, full 
of beauty, the eyes being deep and piercing, the mouth delicate but 
mocking, the skin clear and natural, the hands perfect, the bust 
ample beneath a garment severely plain, the hair simply caught 
back and smoothed down over the temples, while on the ivory brow 
there is a secret morbidezza, a troubling voluptuousness that at- 
tracts, spurns, and holds in thrall, Mona Lisa became the Florentine 
banker’s third wife. When he married her he was no longer a young 
man. 

About the year 1499, the most famous painter of the day was a 
certain Leonardo, the bastard son of a notary of the Signory at 
Florence and a peasant girl from the neighbourhood of Empoli, 
named Catarina. Of this daughter of the soil we know nothing more. 
She must have been a superb creature, a descendant of the old 
Etruscan race—that is to say, a people whose Pelasgic blood had be- 
come intermingled with Gallic blood, and who built great walls which 
archeologists have styled Cyclopean to give an idea of their strength. 
We may suppose that this girl held some humble position in the 
notary’s house, for her son was born in the da Vinci mansion itself. 
If the word mansion appears too grand, one can substitute that of 
casa, Which is still used in those parts to convey the notion of a large 
and sumptuous dwelling. Not much is said of the father, yet it 
must not be imagined that the office of notary, or, to use a better 
word, secretary of the ‘Signoria,’ was as modest as has been stated. 
Ser Piero da Vinci was not a person cf no importance. He belonged 
to the upper middle-class, if not to the aristocracy. The land which 
he owned near Empoli, in the most fertile part of Tuscany, the way 
in which he had his son educated, and the care he took to keep 
Leonardo near him in his town house, show that his style of living 
was not at all poor, and that he was in easy circumstances. Nor 
could he have been a fool; for, in order to maintain his position 
amid the struggles of parties and the frequent upheavals in the city, 
he must have displayed considerable suppleness and ability. The 
fact that he knew how to bring up his son, and that his son was a 
man of genius, render it all the easier for us to rehabilitate his 
memory, which has been kept somewhat in the shade by Vasari. 
Admitting that Leonardo inherited from his mother that pbysical 
strength which was the admiration of his contemporaries, and of which 
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historians have told us, nothing forbids us to think that he owed to 
his father at least a part of that ingenious spirit, that gentleness of 
character, and that gaiety which gave a stamp of originality to this 
incomparable artist, this clever and fruitful inventor. 

Perhaps to him, also, Leonardo owed his taste for and his sense 
of art. Ser Piero da Vinci occupied an important position in a city 
which, more than a century before, had, by a vigorous effort, broken 
its Byzantine bonds. A new sap, prepared by the incubation of 
Christian ideas amid antique surroundings, had ascended and thrown 
forth new foliage and new fruits. Since the day when the Floren- 
tines had carried Cimabue’s ‘ Madonna’ in triumph, Giotto had cut 
the last threads that bound the Middle Ages to the Greek Decline. 
A powerful school had arisen. People were living in an atmosphere 
that allowed no form of intelligence to remain inactive. Piero da 
Vinci would have been an extraordinary man if he had not, like all 
his compatriots, felt the influence of his environment. Little as is 
the notice taken of him by historians, they have recorded his associa- 
tions with the great artists of his time, and especially with Andrea 
Verrocchio, painter, sculptor, and architect, who at that moment held 
a foremost place in Florentine art. Michael Angelo was only just 
born. Botticelli alone could have equalled him in renown, but his 
whole thoughts were concentrated upon painting at a period when 
every artist worthy of the name made a point of cultivating all the 
fine arts. Although a possessor of broad and lofty ideas, Sandro 
Botticelli was not a producer of great works, most of his paintings 
being easel-pieces. A fervid disciple of Savonarola, he incurred the 
disfavour of the Athenians of Florence. The praise accorded to him 
in recent times comes very late in the day. In spite of a graceful 
style, his art, elegant as it is, has not that incontestable merit which 
makes a school. Verrocchio, then, reigned supreme, and he had the 
knowledge, the energy, and the tact necessary to insure the retention 
of a position once gained. 

Verrocchio, as stated, was a friend of Ser Piero da Vinci. The latter, 
justly appreciating his son’s precocious inclination for science and art, 
had not left his faculties uncultivated. Leonardo was already a mathe- 
matician of great skill, a clever musician, and a graceful horseman. 
Drawing, however, attracted him more than aught else. He dropped 
science and took up the pencil. He delighted in the most peculiar 
combinations, with eccentric figures and faces. His father was struck 
by them and showed these early efforts to his friend Verrocchio, who 
saw at once in these strange images the signs of budding talent, and 
at his request the boy was confided to his care, 

At Verrocchio’s all sorts of work was done—jewellery, gold and 
silversmith’s work, and, above all, painting. Leonardo applied himself 
to all these crafts. He.made rapid progress in every branch of art, 
so much so that one day, having painted an angel in one of his 
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master’s pictures, the ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ which is now in the 
Academy of Florence, he proved himself so superior to his teacher 
that the latter cast aside his brushes and abandoned painting for ever. 
Art lost nothing thereby ; for Verrocchio, without rising to the height 
of his rivals, Ghiberti and Donatello, has produced sculptures of the 
first order, one of the most remarkable being his equestrian statue of 
the condottiere Coleone, which so admirably adorns the Piazza San 
Zanipolo, at Venice. 

It is not surprising that under such a master Leonardo should 
have at first inclined towards statuary. His triumphant angel in the 
‘Baptism of Christ’ drew him towards painting, without, however, 
binding him thereto. In order to form a just and definite idea of the 
versatility of this powerful genius, one must read the letter which he 
wrote to the bastard Sforza, Ludovic the Moor, ruler of Milan. In 
this curious epistle, the original of which is religiously preserved* in 
the Ambrosian Library, and which was published by Amoretti, Leo- 
nardo, who had, it is true, attained a great reputation by his ‘ Madonna 
among the Rocks,’ of which both the Louvre and the house of Suffolk 
claim the original, and by his ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ now in the 
Uffizi Gallery, does not shine by his modesty. According to his 
account, he has invented all kinds of things, and painting is only one 
of his minor occupations. He has, says he, a way of making very 
light bridges, easy to transport, and by means of which a general can 
either pursue or avoid the enemy. He is able to render them incom- 
bustible, and undertakes to burn those of the rival army. He knows 
how to cut off the water supply of a besieged city, and to place ladders 
in such a manner as to make it possible to enter a fortress which 
bombs could not reach. He possesses the secret of making portable 
siege guns for showering a tempest of shot and frightening the enemy 
by their smoke. He has a scheme for opening parallels, so as to 
approach the walls by covered roads. He is prepared to construct 
armoured chariots, proof against shot and shell, to convey infantry 
right into the opposing ranks. His artillery is of a new type, 
comprising ballistas and catapults of prodigious power. He has even 
invented an ironclad ship. ‘In case of sea fighting, I can employ 
many means of offence and defence, among others, bomb-proof ships ; 
and I can manufacture powder and smoke.’ Here, if I mistake not, 
we have the modern ironclad and the melinite shell. 

The great painter is not less expert in the arts of peace. Without 
fear of comparison with anybody, he can fill the office of architect 
and of engineer, erect buildings, public and private, excavate canals 
and distribute water. We have a proof of this in the Martesana 
Canal. As to sculpture, he is able to model in clay, chisel marble, 
and make casts in bronze. ‘Iam ready’—this is the capital point 
—‘to execute the bronze equestrian statue that is to be erected to 
the immortal glory and happy memory of your honourable father and 
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the noble Sforza family.’ Of his profession of painter he makes 
scarcely any mention. ‘ In regard to painting, I can do whatever may 
be required quite as well as anybody.’ After which he adds: ‘and if 
anything stated above appears impossible of execution, I undertake to 
make the attempt in your park, or in such other place as may please 
your excellency, at whose disposal I place myself.’ 

This letter was written about 1480 or 1482, and its author must 
then have been between twenty-eight and thirty years of age. If an 
artist of our day, even one who had attained the pinnacle of fame, 
were to write in such terms tothe ruler of a State, he would be 
laughed at and ridiculed. But the Italian Renaissance drew its 
inspirations from the monuments and writings of antiquity, and, ~ 
together with beautiful examples of sculpture, it had acquired the 
passably useful maxim that ‘ modesty is a defect’ which must be 
shaken off. Leonardo conformed to the ancient doctrine. To-day 
we have amongst us artists—perhaps even men of letters—who would 
conform thereto with pleasure if our refined formulas of modesty had 
not replaced by an affected humility the frank expression of self- 
sufficiency considered correct in earlier times. Whatever may be 
thought of Leonardo’s boasts, it is permissible to suppose that he 
would not have been so ready to promise wonders had he not felt able 
to accomplish at least some of them. When one peruses the volu- 
minous writings left by him, one is less astonished at the confidence 
which he placed in his genius. One only regrets that his inventions 
should have absorbed time which might have been so advantageously 
devoted to art, his real vocation. 

Leonardo’s letter was apparently not displeasing to Ludovic the 
Moor, for the writer was at once summoned to the ducal Court to give 
a proof of his talents. He presented himself there in an original 
manner, as a poet and musician, carrying in his hand a lyre with the 
figure of a horse’s head chiselled in silver by himself. This strange 
sight put Duke Sforza in a good humour, and conquered the sym- 
pathies of the ladies, towards whom Leonardo ever showed himself 
faithful and gallant. His wit, the vivacity of his conversation, the 
elegance of his manners, and the loyalty and tact displayed in his 
intercourse with the best society of Milan, gained for him during his 
stay in that city a great reputation as a man of the world, while his 
works placed him in the front rank of famous Italian artists. 

He produced some masterpieces, among them being the large 
fresco in the refectory of Santa Maria della Grazia, portraits, easel- 
pieces, studies for the Martesana Canal, and the statue of Francis 
Sforza. His opinion was asked for in the conflict which arose between 
the German architects and their Italian colleagues touching the 
completion of Milan Cathedral. He was the arbiter of taste, and the 
organiser of festivities. Had the Olympian games been still in exist- 
ence, he would have figured as an athlete; for with his hands he 
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could twist the clapper of a bell, and, like Hercules, would have 
strangled the Nemean lion. He laboured for nine years at the eques- 
trian statue of Francis Sforza. He made two models thereof, but it 
is not known whether it was ever cast in bronze. Leonardo’s friend, 
Luca Pacioli, the mathematician, declares that it was, and even gives 
its weight (200,000 lbs.) and height (12 Milanese fathoms, or nearly 
23 ft.) ; but no other writer of the time mentions it, which is a matter 
of astonishment to recent historians of Leonardo. On the other hand, 
tradition has it that the second model, the one which was to have 
been perpetuated in bronze, was destroyed by the Gascon cross-bow- 
men when Louis the Twelfth captured Milan. This tradition must 
be erroneous, as a letter of Hercule d’Este states that it still existed 
there in 1501. It is, at all events, unlikely that a mass of bronze 
weighing 200,000 lbs. could have fallen to pieces without causing 
some stir in the world. 

During his nine years’ sojourn at Milan, Leonardo da Vinci exe- 
cuted many other works, of various kinds. He painted the Duke of 
Milan’s legitimate family, as well as the pretty women of his left- 
handed liaisons, and he painted them with his left hand, with which 
he also wrote. He founded there an Academy of Fine Arts, of which 
he seems to have been the sole professor. He wrote a treatise on 
‘Lights and Shades,’ which latter-day artists might consult with 
profit. There is even ground to believe that it was at Milan that he 
painted the ‘ Madonna among the Rocks.’ For two years he directed 
the work on the Cathedral. Finally, he took in hand the decoration 
of the refectory of Santa Maria della Grazia, of which he only executed, 
however, the ‘Last Supper.’ The vestiges of this fresco are now 
scarcely visible. 

This marvellous amount of labour, while leaving Leonardo’s love 
of pleasure unweakened, failed to furnish him with the means to 
indulge it to the extent he wished, for the Duke was a poor payer and 
aslow one, Affairs at Milan became unsettled. Louis the Twelfth, 
arms in hand, claimed the succession of Valentine. . So Leonardo, 
who was spending much and earning very little, returned to Florence, 
the wealthiest city of Italy after Venice. Here, orders flowed in 
rapidly. He acquired the habit of executing them when he felt 
inclined, or not executing them at all. 

One day, Francesco Giocondo went to see Leonardo, and asked 
him to paint his wife’s portrait. The artist stated his terms. ‘We 
shall want a dozen violin players to keep the sitter in a bright humour. 
If you like, we will add some singers and a few buffoons, so as to vary 
the monotony of the instruments. As there is not room for so many 
people in my modest quarters, we will hold our sittings at the 
Giocondo palace, where the apartments are spacious and richly 
decorated.’ 

Signor Giocondo, who was generous, as every Florentine had to 
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be in those days, readily accepted these conditions, and, after a pre- 
liminary study of the model, Leonardo began his task. 

It was, from the outset, a difficult one. What were the thoughts 
concealed by the Signora’s marble brow? What were the secret 
intentions in those looks now cold and now enticing? What meant 
that smile upon a mouth voluptuous, yet drawn by an expression 
of irony and disdain? And those hands chastely crossed upon the 
ample breast, what would they do if left uncontrolled ? 

Like us, Leonardo felt that he was in the presence of a mystery, 
and, like us, he attempted to penetrate it. To guide him in doing so 
he had points of reference which we do not possess. Mona Lisa’s 
husband was old, while he, Leonardo, was a young man, or at least a 
man not far advanced in years. He was scarcely more than forty- 
three, handsome, intellectual and eloquent, and enjoyed, further- 
more, the prestige of genius. If he took it into his head to 
speak of love, which was not his habit, he might perhaps succeed in 
chasing away that ironical smile, and in allaying the enticement of 
that look. 

But it did not happen thus, for the portrait had hardly been 
begun when the sittings were suspended. It might be supposed that 
Leonardo’s restless genius, ever im search of a new inspiration, and 
eager for great enterprises, had fathomed the mystery before him 
and had found it an empty mockery—that, instead of the ardent spirit 
whose existence he had suspected, he had discovered merely a heart 
of ice. This supposition, however, is contradicted by the facts. 
The inventor of the architonitro-cannon retired for a time, but soon 
returned. 

History does not say who made the first step towards resuming the 
painting of the portrait. [incline to the opinion that it was Mona Lisa. 
Leonardo was absorbed in his maritime canal from Florence to Pisa, 
He had an important work to execute at the old palace in conjunc- 
tion with Michael Angelo. He was also putting the finishing touches 
to the portrait of the beautiful Ginevra Benci. His journeys in 
Umbria and Romagna interfered with his painting, and many works 
in progress were left unfinished. If he took four years, as is asserted 
by Vasari, to paint the portrait of the woman dear to his palette and 
to his heart, it must be admitted that the sittings were often 
suspended. Knowing the character of the man, we think it unlikely 
that he ever went to the Casa Giocondo to inquire about their 
resumption. 

The fair Mona Lisa wanted to have her portrait painted by the 
hand of the great artist, but must have desired still more ardently 
to possess the artist himself. She seems to have taken the right 
road to go down to posterity. Dominate the painter, so penetrate 
his thoughts as to make them hers, engrave her image ineffaceably 
upon his memory—such, ungoubtedly, was the object of this myste- 
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rious creature. Here are proofs of this. In spite of the fact that it 
was in hand for four years, the portrait is unfinished. It can be 
seen in the Louvre. Certain parts—accessories, it is true—are 
merely outlined. Yet the painter had abundant time to finish it, 
for he made several copies of it, which are done in such a manner 
that it is difficult to believe they were painted tothe sound of music, 
and in Signor-Giocondo’s house. 

From the time when he had the singularly typical visage of Mona 
Lisa for a subject, he never introduced any other face in his pictures 
for any feminine figure of importance. The ‘St. Anne’ in the Louvre 
is a ‘ Joconde’ satisfied and without mystery. The ‘St. John the 
Baptist,’ also in the Louvre, is not a saint at all, either male or female, 
but a graceful image of Voluptuousness—a ‘ Joconde’ sans arriere- 
pensée. 

There are ‘ Jocondes’ all over Europe, at London, Munich, Madrid, 
Rome, and Florence, and—if it has not passed the frontier recently 
—another can be seen at the Villa Sommariva, Como. Finally, there 
exist two other portraits (half-length) of the beautiful Florentine. 
One of these was contained in Cardinal Fesch’s collection, while the 
other is in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. Both are nude 
figures, and it is scarcely probable that they were painted under the 
eyes of the husband: that they were executed with the lady’s consent 
is a question open to examination. 

Is it possible that so many replicas of a bespoken portrait can 
exist without the artist having received his model’s permission to 
make them? Can we believe that the painter borrowed the nude 
parts from another subject, or drew them from his imagination? It 
is not likely. Artists of genius like Leonardo da Vinci do not indulge 
in such puerile fancies ; they paint the living form from nature, and 
reserve their flights of genius for their compositions. 

Some very convincing information on this point is given us by 
Charles Clément. There existed in the Palais Royal Gallery a picture 
by Leonardo da Vinci. What became of it? When, after the 
Revolution of 1848, a part of this collection was sold, a cedar panel, 
extracted from a lumber-room, was bought by one Moreau, a picture- 
dealer. On this panel was a painting of inferior quality. Moreau, 
suspecting the secret, had the figure removed, when a precious 
treasure was brought to view. It was the portrait of a woman, 
evidently painted from nature. She was nude, and ina sitting position. 
This woman was none other than the ‘ Joconde’; ‘ the features were 
the same, the marvellous hands were the same, and there was the same 
smile on the lips and in the eyes.’ It appears that this chef-d’wuvre 
was hidden by a commonplace image by order of Louis d’Orléans, the 
Regent’s son, whose austere virtue was shocked by the scantiness of the 
beautiful Florentine’s garb. Charles Clément, whose authority in the 
matter cannot be doubted, recognised at once the perfect resemblance, 
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the execution from nature, and the inimitable handiwork of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

In spite of the disdainful curl of her lip, we cannot believe that 
the worthy lady maintained towards the painter an attitude of reserve 
utterly at variance with her alluring glance. It is still less probable 
that the artist should have remained insensible to his model’s charms. 
The many replicas which he made suffice to render us incredulous 
upon this point, and when, in several of these replicas, we discover 
signs of a possession longed-for or attained, it amounts to a certainty 
that love of art was not the sole origin of a desire manifestly ex- 
pressed. Granting that Mona Lisa repulsed Leonardo’s love, or was 
not even aware of it; that all these portraits were painted without 
her permission, and unknown to her; that, finally, she did not 
display her unveiled charms to guide the artist’s brush, it is quite 
impossible to doubt the existence in him of a passion, the signs of 
which are so clearly shown. This view, while saving the lady’s 
honour, strengthens the idea that the painter was much inclined to 
rob her of it. 

The psychological effort which we are obliged to make in order to 
reach the latter conclusion shows plainly that we have small belief in 
it. It seems unlikely that those intermittent sittings, extending over 
a period of four years, could have continued so long without mutual 
consent. The thing is not, perhaps, foreign to the character and 
habits of Leonardo da Vinci, but it is utterly contrary to the 
sentiment of pride and the spirit of impatience which may be pre- 
sumed to animate a woman, young, handsome and rich, and moving 
in the highest circles of an aristocracy intensely jealous of the respect 
due to it. 

Again, let us suppose that this woman was excessively good- 
natured, although the possession of that quality is completely belied 
by her ironical smile. This is a concession which we make to her 
virtue. It is, however, very hard to conceive the studio of a painter 
so well known in society as Leonardo must have been under the 
aspect of a cloister closed to the gaze of the inquisitive. Of these 
numerous portraits of one and the same subject some knowledge 
must have transpired in Florence: people must surely have known 
how he passed his leisure hours, and what seductive conceptions he 
was embodying upon his canvases. However carefully these portraits 
may have been kept out of sight, some intimate friends, and even 
some enemies, were no doubt able to see them, enjoy their beauties, 
and talk of them in society—the former to exalt the painter’s merits, 

‘and the latter to do him an ill turn with his jealous rivals, and 
through them with Signor Giocondo himself. The husband must 
have learned (probably last of all) of what was going on, and if he 
knew it, how could his wife have remained in ignorance? The 
inference is logical: if shee-knew, she made no denial, and her failure, 
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during three years at least, to contradict the story, proves that she 
did not feel that she had either the right or the courage to protest. 
She was perhaps delighted to-hold captive in her shapely hands the 
great artist with whose fame all Italy was ringing, and rejoiced that 
everybody knew it. 

Finally, the husband himself furnishes us with a proof that our 
deductions are not lacking in probability. He refused to accept delivery 
of the original portrait of his wife; not because it was unlike her, but 
rather because the resemblance was too striking. In disowning the 
image he disowned the model. We do not know what passed between 
the husband and wife, but something certainly passed. There is 
material here for a psychological study. 

When Leonardo da Vinci came to France, he brought with him 
two portraits, of which he speaks in his letter to Charles d’Amboise, 
governor of Milan for King Frangois Premier. One of these portraits 
is that of the ‘ Joconde,’ and the other that of Luerezia Crivelli, one 
of Duke Ludovic’s mistresses. ‘I shall take with me,’ he says in his 
letter, ‘two portraits, of different sizes, representing two of our 
ladies, which I have painted for the king.’ In quoting this letter in a 
notice which accompanies a very fine reproduction of the ‘ Joconde’” 
contained in the Louvre, the writer, M. Henry Jouin, secretary of 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, cannot retain an exclamation—not of 
astonishment, but of irony. ‘Ah!’ he cries, ‘here is something 
which hardly agrees with the facts, such at all events as we believe 
them to be.’ Until now, in fact, it has certainly been thought that 
Leonardo da Vinci painted Mona Lisa’s portrait at the request of 
Ser Giocondo, her wealthy spouse. Everything confirms Vasari’s 
statements as to the conditions imposed by Leonardo for the execu- 
tion of his task—the choice of an apartment in the conjugal palace 
in which the fair model should sit to him, the musicians and buffoons 
to keep her in a good humour, and so forth. 

It may be objected that the painters of those days had no studios ; 
that they often painted portraits at the house of the client, and that 
it was the fashion to dissipate by a little music the ennui of the 
sittings. That this fashion was introduced by Leonardo da Vinci, or 
that he acquired it at Milan when painting the Court ladies, is very 
possible. This method had its attractions: it accorded perfectly with 
the great artist’s tastes, and with that tendency to display which was 
a feature of his life. But if it is true that Leonardo did not, as he 
asserted, paint Mona Lisa’s portrait for Frangois Premier, and merely 
offered it to the king because Ser Francesco del Giocondo declined 
it; we detect the Florentine in a falsehood, and one does not like to 
find such a weakness in a man whose character one would desire to 
esteem as highly as his genius. 

There is, however, another interpretation; but it might draw 
tempests upon the head of the rash person who dared to advance it. 
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I therefore venture cautiously, and say in advance that I prefer to 
leave the little fiction upon Leonardo’s conscience rather than en- 
counter the disapprobation of the curators of the Louvre and the 
wrath of the whole body of French critics. If Leonardo painted the 
‘ Joconde’ with a view of enriching the Royal collection, as he professes 
in his letter to de Chaumont (Charles d’Amboise), governor of Milan 
for the King of France, and negotiator of the master’s visit to 
Fontainebleau, then we are at once forced to admit that the picture 
in the Louvre is not the original, but one of the copies made by the 
painter himself of the beloved visage. More than one critic inclines 
to this view. 

Well, if it is a copy, it is worth the original; and there is no— 
need, in my opinion, to squabble about its value, or about the 
painter’s intention, or about the date of its execution: it deserves all 
that Vasari has said of the original. That historian of the Italian 
masters never saw either the original or the copies of this celebrated 
portrait. But he went to Florence to get information, which he ob- 
tained first-hand, and this is what he said : 


Leonardo commenced, for Francesco del Giocondo, the portrait of Mona Lisa, 
his wife ; and after working upon it for. four years, he left it unfinished. When 
painting this handsome Mona Lisa, fearing to impair her beauty, Leonardo caused 
singers, musicians, and buffoons to appear before her, in order to keep her in good 
spirits, and to prevent her from wearing that air of depression and ennui which is 
always produced by a long sitting. Hence the face of this portrait has a smile that 
is bright, graceful, and arch beyond allexpression. Leonardo's work is a marvel, a 
work more divine than human. 


The opinion of the persons questioned by Vasari must have been 
given with great conviction for him to have echoed it so energetically. 
The historian, albeit not cordially disposed towards the great Floren- 
tine painter, speaks of this portrait in terms which are almost en- 
thusiastic, and which, if they apply to the original, may be applied 
with equal propriety to the portrait hanging in the Louvre. The 
* Joconde’ in the Louvre is ‘ a marvel, a work more divine than human.’ 
Frangois Premier bought it of the painter for 45,000 livres, Tours 
currency—a sum exceeding 10,000/. sterling in these days—and it 
would be an ill-advised person who would assert that the French 
king, whose finances were at that moment very involved, showed too 
much generosity in the matter. Although the question of money is 
of little importance in determining the intrinsic value of a work of 
art, especially at a period when speculation has made art one of its 
sources of profit, it is worthy of remark that, if the ‘ Joconde ’ were now 
for sale, the price would easily reach 50,000. or higher. 

We do not know whether the portrait of the beautiful Lucrezia 
Crivelli was paid for apart, or whether it was thrown in. There is 
no evidence upon the point. We only know that for a long time it 
passed in France as the portrait of the wife of the advocate Féron, 
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and was for that reason designated, even in catalogues, by the name 
of ‘la belle Féronniére.’ The ornament worn on the woman’s brow, 
consisting of a thin gold chain enriched with a precious stone in the 
middle, has received the name of féronniére. Many attempts have 
been made to revive the fashion, but without success. Lucrezia 
Crivelli had a very high forehead, and the jewel, which divides it 
in two parts, lessens the disproportion. The present tendency of 
fashion is towards low foreheads, after the antique, and they are made 
smaller by bringing down the hair, so that the use of the féronniére 
would not be justified. 

Modern critics, puzzled by the enigmatic smile on the compressed 
lips of the ‘ Joconde,’ have sought, like myself, to read the thought 
larking behind that smooth, dark forehead. Not one, however, has 
gone so far as to give his suppositions a precise form. Taine asks 
whether the lovely woman’s smile has not a two-fold meaning— 
mockery towards her elderly husband, and tenderness towards the 
artist. M. Arséne Houssaye sees ‘l’ame amoureuse de Léonard 
rayonnant sur cette figure.’ Théophile Gautier, more poetical, carries 
his search up into the clouds of Olympia, after having explored the 
regions infernal. He finds in the ‘ Joconde’ astrange being, perhaps 
a perversity: he compares her with the gods, ‘qui savent tout et 
méprisent doucement les vulgarités humaines.’ The latest inquirer 
into the mystery, M. Henry Jouin, declines to set forth any theory, 
and, while hinting his suspicion, lets drop the word ‘legend,’ which 
fairly characterises the state of the question. With the discretion of 
a true gentleman, Leonardo carefully avoided giving consistency to 
any suppositions which may have been formed in his time. It is we 
moderns who, probing to the bottom of the human heart, and com- 
paring dates and facts, have created this legend, which we base upon 
a graceful line of the mouth and a soft, sidelong look in the eyes— 
mere nothings which to us seem to tell everything, and leave us 
desirous that it should be so. 

This loyal and praiseworthy discretion is not violated in any of 
the left-handed writings which he has left us. Yet what is the signi- 
fication of that letter dated September 15, 1518? Leonardo had 
come to France to pass the rest of his days, bringing with him two 
portraits painted by him in his elaborate style. He always painted 
elaborately, without, however, losing any decorative effects. The 
reception which he met with at the French Court is familiar to every- 
body. At that period all eyes were turned towards Italy, where 
Frangois I. was disputing the German domination, and where the arts 
and sciences shone forth with such splendour as to dazzle the world. 
Leonardo was considered the greatest artist of his time, while. his 
inventions, if they failed fully to realise his dreams, brought him, at 
all events, a brilliant reputation. Everything combined to make him 
a satisfied and happy man. Whence came, then, the melancholy 
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that oppressed him, and which gave such atone of sadness and regret 
to that letter of September 15, 1518? That letter was addressed to 
a friend, doubtless a pupil, who was setting out for Italy. The iden- 
tity of this friend is a matter of small importance: we have the letter, 
which is all we want. ‘ My friend,’ wrote Leonardo, ‘ you are starting 
for a country the souvenir of which is dear to me, and which art has 
made illustrious. Travel over it, and converse with the friends who 
have not yet forgotten me. You have letters for all of them, and 
they will not fail to aid you. They will make it their duty to assist 
you in your studies. Do not fear that you will weary them by your 
requests.’ Then the artist’s thoughts, after having dwelt upon persons, 
turn to his works. He invites his friend to go and see them. Lastly, 
he speaks of himself. His heart is full of sadness; the recollection 
of his disappointments reopens old wounds. ‘ Pay no heed to the 
statements of a few ill-disposed men; form your own opinion of 
things, and you will be convinced of their injustice. You are aware, 
my friend, of what rivalry between artists can do. How many great 
men have been the butt of envious shafts! Enough, however; I am 
constantly reverting to my troubles. I wish to forget the injustices 
that have been done me.’ 

Was it simply the injustice of Which he had been the victim that 
drew from Leonardo this cry of pain? To believe so, we should have 
to overlook the fact that, of all the artists of his day, Leonardo was 
the most fortunate, the most lionised, and the one who gained renown 
the most quickly and with the least effort. He was also the richest, 
although he spent his money recklessly! And if he had cause to com- 
plain of Ludovic the Moor’s tardiness in settling his accounts, it was 
because the duke was himself often short of funds before his treasury 
could be replenished. It must be remembered, too, that if certain 
persons were envious of the favours received by Leonardo, many of 
his contemporaries, both among artists and among the leading citizens 
of Florence and Milan, were, on the other hand, his warm friends. 
Take as an example that poor Sandro Botticelli, a charming painter, 
whose talent, infinitely graceful and refined as it was, never sufficed 
to support him. He died (1515) in poverty—a thing which our 
brilliant Leonardo never knew. 

Let us, therefore, disregard his complaints about envy, which 
never for a single instant obstructed his success; let us, like him, 
forget the injustices done him, of which we find no trace in his life. 
We will retain only his disappointments, the memory of which tinged 
with melancholy that page written, so to speak, upon the eve of his 
death. There is something sad and touching in these complaints of 
chagrins from a man who, in the eyes of his biographers, was suc- 
cessful in all his undertakings. For an explanation of this soreness 
of heart we must seek elzewhere than in the jealousy and injustice of 
men, We fiid a very natusal one in that passion of an artist no 
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longer young for his model—a passion instilled by her. Ifthe portrait 
is faithful—and it seems impossible that it should not be—the 
beautiful wife of Francesco Giocondo must have exercised upon the 
open heart of the painter an influence slowly penetrating and seduc- 
tive—an influence called in the middle ages ‘incantation,’ what in 
these days we term ‘suggestion,’ and what Stendhal, using a word 
borrowed from chemistry, characterises as ‘crystallisation.’ A well- 
placed smile, accompanying a word adroitly spoken, suffices to give 
birth to this first germ of a thought. ‘If this peerless creature could 
love me!’ The imagination acts: develops and caresses the subject, 
and pictures it in glowing colours. With an artist such a process is 
rapid: the image incrusts itself in a heart sensitive to the beauties of 
nature. The woman knows her power and delights to exercise it: 
what a smile has commenced, a glance finishes, and the heart is 
conquered, the fortress taken. But this is not enough: the enemy 
must surrender at discretion. ‘The physical contact of two persons’ 
—it is again Stendhal who describes the phenomenon—has caused 
emotion in one, perhaps in both. Dante says: 
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Perhaps it was merely a pressure of the fingers, those slender fingers 
we so admire in the portrait. But what hand could resist their 
touch? For four years there was contact of the eyes, contact of the 
hands, and, it may be, contact of the lips as well : 


Soli eravamo e senz’ alcun sospetto. 


Unthinkingly, like Francesca, and like her, too, with a smile on her 
lips, ‘il disiato riso, Mona Lisa may have forgotten herself. The 
morals of the period were not strict, and even the Church itself was 
lenient in such matters. The man had not the youthful grace of 
Paolo Malatesta, but he possessed good looks, genius, and a brilliant 
reputation. Allowing that both parties closed the book and went no 
fnrther, love had had time to undergo the crystallising process— 
with Leonardo, at all events. The intermissions in the work of 
painting, and the resumption of the sittings after repeated stoppages, 
prove that during those four years the intimacy was not an 
untroubled one. The painful memories spoken of by Leonardo in his 
letter of the 15th of September belonged, no doubt, to that exciting 
and harassing period. After promising much, did the beautiful 
Florentine withdraw her words? If so, we have the key to that 
enigmatic smile, and to that penetrating look that pursues and 
irritates us. And if the lady’s virtue experienced the shock easily 
guessed, the explanation would be the same, but it would be less to 
the credit of the loved woman. Let us not, in this psychological 
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inquiry, use the ugly word ‘treachery’: if we say ‘cooling,’ it will 
suffice to cause us to think badly of the model for having thus 
compelled the painter to leave his country, carrying with him in his 
exile the cherished image, to which he clung till the end. In spite 
of time’s softening influence, his recollections of her embittered the 
rest of his life; for, although he wished to efface them from his 
memory, one can realise that he only partially succeeded. 

Leonardo da Vinci died in France, at the Chateau de Clou, near 
Amboise, in the year 1519. As to what became of Mona Lisa 
nothing is known. But her name, like her beauty, remains im- 
mortal. 

Numerous legends surround the name of Leonardo da Vinci. To 
dissipate all of them would require a volume; but there is one which 
I should like to dispel. It is to the effect that Leonardo died in the 
arms of King Frangois Premier, and it has met with such acceptance 
in France as to be incorporated in certain histories, and even to be 
the subject of a painting. A large picture by Jean Gijou, which was 
unwisely placed on view in the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889, 
represents the king seated beside the bed on which the great master 
lies at the point of death. This picture has caused the legend to 
receive a still greater amount of credence. A few words, however, 
will suffice to disprove the story. As a matter of fact, at the moment 
when the painter of Mona Lisa passed away, Francois Premier was 


at the Chateau of Saint-Germain, near Paris, as is shown by the 
court journal. No document of the period makes any mention of the 
king having journeyed to Amboise at that particular time, and Melzi, 
Leonardo’s friend and companion, does not allude thereto in his 
letters. The legend, therefore, is apocryphal, and historians would 
do well to treat it as such, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMERICANS 
AND THE PAN-BRITANNIC MOVEMENT 


‘Ir is new in itself, and the English mind is slow to adapt itself to 
novelties,’ Thus the late Lord Derby wrote in 1892 of the proposal 
to establish a periodic gathering of the British and English-speaking 
race. Convinced as he was that there were greater difficulties in the 
way of political and commercial federation than the supporters of 
those schemes thought, he urged the gathering of opinions from 
representative men respecting the ‘ Pan-Britannic’ scheme, quiet and 
steady propagation of the idea in influential quarters, and in the 
Press; also no premature action. This advice, coinciding, as it did, 
with that of many other eminent men, was followed ; and the idea, as 
an idea, was favourably received on all sides. The seed sedulously 
sown has burst into life in many quarters, so that, long an advocate 
of a scheme, I find myself at the present moment a critic of it in 
action. 

The portion of the scheme dealing with athletics, and which I 
originally regarded as subordinate to the general idea and introduced 
with the object of popularising the project and giving a welcome 
excuse for the whole gathering advocated, seems to remain paramount 
in public opinion. While dealing with the various phases of this 
extraordinary development of the athletic section, I think the time 
has now arrived when I should make an effort to push into equal 
prominence other features of the scheme which I regard as important. 
What a large space the movement obtains among thoughtful men in 
the colonies and in America is evinced by the continual correspond- 
ence from men of all shades of political opinion. The serious tone 
and importance of the letters more and more convince me that the 
detailed development of it, often contrary to the usual experience, is 
evidently strengthening it in public favour, and that the principle is 
sound and capable of indefinite application. If I were permitted to 
make public some of the most influential correspondence which has 
passed, it would be readily seen that it would appear we are within 
measurable distance of the forging of a fresh link in the family bond 
which unites us to our kinsmen throughout the globe. I am averse 
to hasten the gradual development of the idea, and it must be remem- 
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bered that institutions to work must be founded on character, which 
is a plant of slow growth ; and the severest critic of our method of pro- 
motion cannot say, since the holding of public meetings in Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada in support of the proposal, that we have 
endeavoured to bring about the accomplishment of the idea otherwise 
than in a spontaneous and natural way, and without undue interference 
with any organisation or vested interest. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the ‘ Pan-Britannic ’ scheme 
asa whole, it is clear that the union of hearts in the national devotion 
to sport and games is without question one of the strongest ties of 
brotherhood in our ocean commonwealth in its depth and breadth. - 
With regard to the assertion that the proposed Britannic and English- 
speaking festival may in course of time prove to be the Olympian 
games—and, as such, a unifying force—of a larger world than the 
Greek, let me repudiate here once and for all the feeble insinuation 
and witless charge that we are trying to bring about a slavish and 
ridiculous imitation of the Greek institution. Ido not think that we 
can get much more than the general notion from the great examples 
of antiquity, and, up to date, it should be capable of effective realisa- 
tion. The idea has been pronounced good by the keenest minds in 
the country, it has been well advertised ; but the question remains to 
be answered—Can it, in the face of prejudice, of sluggishness, and in 
some cases active opposition, be rendered practicable and popular ? 

The principle of this scheme, as I have repeatedly urged, involves 
no artificial ties. It is an endeavour to amalgamate certain free and 
unfettered gatherings, which are now worked only in an irregular and 
haphazard way, as a recognised sign of the unity of the English- 
speaking race scattered throughout our ocean commonwealth. It is, 
further, an effort to put into action certain inclinations and policies 
which if exercised as a federating force would do as much for union 
within the empire as other more ambitious and formal proposals put 
forward demanding an alteration of the constitution; while also it 
could be made comprehensive enough to include the citizens of the 
United States. Comprehensive enough not only in matters of sport, 
but also on those of other proposals made. ‘I think,’ urges the Hon. 
James Service, the ex-Premier of Victoria, in support of the idea, ‘ it 
would be well to limit the scheme in the first place to contests mainly 
of a physical character, which would possess the greatest attraction 
for the youth of the empire. The periodical gathering once esta- 
blished, it could, and no doubt would, be gradually availed of for 
other purposes, literary, commercial, scientific, social, religious.’ 

It has been frequently said that it is impossible to reconcile the 
apparently conflicting objects of a project which aims at a concilia- 
tion of the empire within itself, and an approximation of the 
empire to the rest of the English-speaking race. On the other hand 
it appears to me that the mot striking social movement of the last 
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few years has been the ripening of friendship between the inhabi- 
tants of the empire and our kinsfolk in the United States, while 
such movements as Imperial Federation and a Customs Union for the 
Empire have been abandoned, or regarded as impracticable for years to 
come. The American Press criticisms upon what has been called 
the Cornell-Leander fiasco are a definite proof of the increasing 
influence with which British opinions and British manners are 
regarded in America. A few years ago that incident would have 
provoked a tone of criticism not too favourable to this country and 
reflective of the prejudices of the masses in America ; but every great 
organ was condemnatory of the sharp businesslike tactics of the 
Cornell men, except one insignificant paper called the Denver Times, 
which according to the latest newspaper directory has a circulation of 
about 14,000 copies, but whose blackguardly assertions have been 
advanced by injudicious and mischief-making people, not over there 
but on this side of the Atlantic, into metropolitan and representative 
opinions. One foolish correspondent to the Times went so far as to 
ask whether it would not be advisable to reconsider the furtherance 
of such a gathering as I urge, because the editor of the American 
local paper referred to chose to make an idiot of himself. While the 
Americans seem to be friendly inclined, overtures to the United States 
are not altogether welcome in certain colonial quarters, as will be seen 
from the following comment by an eminent Canadian who writes 
of the Pan-Britannic scheme: ‘ With the idea which should bring 
together the various sections of the empire I am in hearty accord ; 
but it seems to me that when the United States is included in the 
proposal, it at once robs it of any political value whatever. The 
greatest difficulty we in Canada have is to preserve our nationality 
intact from American aggression.’ In answer to this objection, I say 
that no mere political consideration grounded upon a remote fear 
ought to have weight in dealing with the furtherance of a scheme 
which is essentially non-political and inclined to look upon the 
English-speaking race, whether in America, in Australia, or in Great 
Britain, as ‘ one people in many lands.’ I never regret the declara 
tion of independence when I consider what a marvellous impulse it 
gave to the development of America, and the provision for the over- 
flow population of Europe, such provision being the main object of 
every true imperial colonial policy, while no political division can 
long override the racial common sense or sever the ties of blood 
and language. Another objection urged against overtures to the 
United States of America is that the Anglo-Saxon American is a 
diminishing quantity, and that the future polyglot inhabitants of 
the United States are to be what no man can tell. In my opinion 
the constant fusion of races among American humanity keeps 
turning out admirers of English institutions and speakers of the 
English language. In support of this contention that the American 
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of the United States becomes more English than he was born, let me 
quote the opinion of Mr. Bayard, not in his capacity as the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to this country, but unofficially as an 
American citizen. In the United States, he says, a large majority of 
the inhabitants are born Americans, and the English language and 
its literature prevail everywhere, even generally with those born in 
other countries. The laws of the United States and of every state 
and territory are debated and printed only in the English language. 
The methods of administering justice in civil and criminal cases are 
English, and the principles represented in the decisions of the 
judicial courts are delivered in English and have their origin mainly 
in the common law of England, and in the institutes of law which ~ 
were carried into the colonies of North American settlement prior 
to the separation in 1776. The foreign-born population in the 
United States is very numerous, and in some of the cities forms a 
numerical majority, but the legal rights and the remedies are 
almost entirely American in principle and form of expression. The 
constitution of the United States contains the principles of Magna 
Charta and of every subsequent declaration of political and religious 
liberty in the mother country. Out of this condition it would seem 
natural that what are commonly styled ‘ Anglo-Saxon ideas and feel- 
ings would be more apt to predominate in the United States than 
those having any other racial origin.’ This subject alone needs, 
however, a much more comprehensive statement and careful deduc- 
tion than I am able at this time to present, and I can only express the 
hope that the principles of civil and religious liberty which tend to 
keep each individual free and protect him against tyranny may long 
hold good among all English-speaking people, no matter where they 
may find their homes ; and that no international jealousy or mutual 
disparagement may be allowed to weaken a friendly and co-operative 
support. If this is a fair estimate of the weight of English 
influence on the American continent, it may be regarded as certain 
that, whatever happens, the English-speaking man is going to 
dominate the United States, and the more non-English people come 
into the country the more will the dominating English speakers feel 
themselves bound to make common cause with those who speak the 
English language outside the political and geographical boundaries 
of the. great republic across the Atlantic. The spread of English, 
perhaps I should say British, ideas is further evinced by the in- 
creasing demand for works of literature produced by living writers of 
the parent English stock. I merely instance this as a further irre- 
fragable proof that the fusion of races working on the American 
continent is pouring forth English-thinking and English-speaking 
men who bear foreign names. 

What I set forth originally in a letter to the Times was that 
during the holding of the Athletic Festival, which I should have 
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preferred to be open only to members of the English-speaking univer- 
sities, or open to all athletes who had attained a certain standard of 
excellence, both professional and amateur, for that one occasion, the 
prize not being money ; that a consultative council of the race, irre- 
spective of political party, and without undue formality, should be 
called together to discuss pressing matters of importance to the race 
as a whole, and the result of these deliberations and discussions, 
extending to a week, should be put in some formal shape. I have long 
held that there are great fundamental questions arising which can only 
be adequately dealt with by such an influential council, and which 
are only aggravated by our system of party government. It has since 
been urged that the gathering should be held alternately every fourth 
year in England and in America, the head of the political constitution 
for the time being presiding over it. I also urged that on the seventh 
day of the festival a State ceremony should be held at Westminster 
Abbey, and in all cathedrals and places of worship in the empire (and 
the United States if possible), with special service and reference to 
the distinguishing qualities of the race and its great men. 

This suggestion, which has been submitted to a large number of 
leading Churchmen and Nonconformists in England, has been ap- 
proved after discussion. The Archbishop of Canterbury lends his 
weight to the suggestion by expressing his opinion that if the various 
ecclesiastical bodies take up the suggestion, and hold a service, it 
would be a good thing. The occasion might be made the means of 
asserting the religious union which binds us together despite our 
apparent differences. There is, however, a danger in such a service 
that the Englishman’s self-complacency would be apt to overwhelm 
everything on such an occasion, and thus it might become a spectacle 
of self-glorification and Chauvinism. The service should rather awaken 
us to our awful responsibilities and to penitential anxieties. As to pro- 
viding the characters to be set on a pinnacle as national examples, 
there is perhaps no harder task in the world than to name a dozen 
greatest anythings, or to come toa definite conclusion upon any point 
of importance. Greatest Englishmen are specially puzzling. The 
race is so peculiarly mixed and active. We should have to find out 
our greatest constitutional hero, our greatest discoverer in travel, our 
greatest engineer, our greatest churchman, our greatest philanthro- 
pist, our greatest trader, our greatest author, orator, thinker. The 
tribe of mighty men is so very varied in qualities and achievements 
that it would seem almost hopeless to arrive safe and sound at last. 
The only two public men that I know of who tower above all others 
in the grandeur of their aim, the simplicity, undeviating honesty of 
their character, as well as their relentless purpose, and seeing the 
accomplishment of a great task, are General Washington and King 
Alfred. Every accurate admirer must confess to blemishes even in 
the character of Edward the Confessor, in Pitt or Gladstone, in Queen 
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Elizabeth, in Bacon or Shakespeare, in Captain Cook or Sir Thomas 
Gresham, in William of Wykeham, in Milton or Jeremy Taylor, in 
Clive or Rhodes of South Africa. They are indeed all great men; but 
this is a critical age, and I write in the spirit of a critic, now that the 
‘ Pan-Britannic’ scheme has got its legs. Moreover, in the form of such 
a service we should have to be quite original, for though there are 
plenty of racial festivals in early history, there are none in modern 
times, except perhaps the Féte des Vignerons at Vevey, which was 
attached very closely to the social life of the race, all the cantons 
being represented at the celebration. Still all the difficulties might 
be overcome if it was thought worth while to pursue the fulfilment of 
such a service. It would be no bad thing if, irrespective of dogma 
or sect, the English-speaking race was reminded occasionally of the 
essential teaching of Christianity, and confronted with the finest 
characters of the race, for there are so many false gods nowadays 
eager to lead the individual and the aggregate astray. Something of 
the sort which I propose, though on a local scale, is likely to be done 
at Durham, as the bishop has intimated strongly his wish that there 
should be next year a solemn service of thanksgiving for all the 
Durham worthies who have done good to mankind and are worthy of 
commemoration. I propose a service in memory of our imperial and 
English-speaking worthies. 

Surely the most ardent of imperial federationists can see no harm 
in the whole English-speaking race sporting together, counselling 
non-politically together, and, if the shyness of Englishmen on this 
matter will allow one to say it, in worshipping together. Further, 
during the week of reunion there should be a series of State cere- 
monies in the evening, and the songs of the race should not be for- 
gotten. It could be very easy for the naval and military authorities 
and for the Lord Chamberlain’s office to arrange impressive assemblies, 
not only at the distribution of prizes, but during the'week. I make 
no excuse for interweaving the religious element into this festival, 
for I believe every true Englishman to be essentially religious, or 
perhaps I should say reverential, and I don’t think any English- 
speaking man has ever done anything who has not had a firm faith in 
things unseen. Without religion a State is on the decline, no matter 
what its wealth or prestige may be. ‘I always hold,’ said Sir John 
Seeley, speaking of the North American colonies, ‘ that religion is the 
great State-building principle. These colonies could create a new 
State because they were already a Church, since the Church, so at 
least I hold, is the soul of the State. Where there is a Church, a State 
grows up in time; but if you find a State which is not also in some 
sense a Church, you find a State which is not long for this world.’ 

In the council and in the religious ceremony the members of the 
empire and the citizens of the republic should not be known one 
from the other. But the athletic contest should be divided into two 
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sections. What I aim at is exemplified by the following extract from 
a Jetter written by a well-known American university man. He says: 
‘I do not believe that Americans would care to be included in any 
‘** Pan-Britannic ” association. But I have no doubt that American 
champions would at all times be willing to compete with the winners 
of the proposed “ Pan-Britannic” games in a following international 
English-speaking contest for the championship of the worid.’ 

A petition recently addressed by. the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to the Government, pointing out that whereas other nations 
have annual days for national celebration, such as the Fourth of July 
in the United States, and Dominion Day in Canada, there is no such 
day for the empire, much less for the English-speaking race, is an 
emphatic approval of the suggestion which I put forth in connection: 
with the ‘ Pan-Britannic ’ scheme, that the sixth day of the gathering 
should be a general holiday throughout the empire, and, if possible, 
throughout the English-speaking world. The Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute prayed (I quote from the annual report) that 
one day in the year should be set apart for the purpose through- 
out all her Majesty's dominions, or at least throughout all portions 
of those inhabited by people of our race and language, and further 
suggested that no day in the year would be so popular and ap- 
propriate for such a celebration as the birthday of the Queen. 
Lord Rosebery, however, stated in reply that he thought the matter 
one in which the community generally should take action, rather 
than the executive Government ; that so far as the public depart- 
ments in England were concerned, the day in question was already 
kept as a holiday ; that her Majesty’s birthday usually falls about the 
same time as Whit Monday, which is already a recognised bank 
holiday ; and that there are obvious objections to appointing another 
public holiday at that season. This petition, it is admitted, em- 
phasises the want of a day on which the whole empire and race may 
holiday together. If the several features of the ‘ Pan-Britannic’ 
scheme are carried out by the Governments, it is a natural deduction 
that the morning of the Saturday afternoon of the festival week 
might be added to the usual Saturday afternoon holiday, now a 
common custom throughout the empire and the United States; and 
as the time suggested for the gathering in the first full week of July 
is midway between Whitsuntide and August Bank Holiday, the ex- 
Premier’s objection will not hold good in case of my suggestion being 
carried out. If the proposed gathering did grow beyond imperial 
limits, and our kinsfolk of the United States did join heartily in the 
celebration, the holiday might be called Reunion Day. Perhaps it 
is fitting here to add that a much more detailed scheme than I have- 
yet put before the public has been submitted to a large number of 
leading men, and that the ex-Premier is among those who heartily 
support its general scope, and he is sure that the general passion for 
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athletics, and for closer communication between the Anglo-Saxon 
race, might well take such a form as that which Icontemplate. Lord 
Salisbury, while approving of some parts of the scheme, thinks they are 
much more likely to be carried out as separate entities than in a con- 
centrated and as a perfect whole, which is my object. The present Pre- 
mier, in his further criticism of the scheme, lays stress upon the fact 
that one of the most conspicuous features about it would be the fact 
that it includes the American people, and would involve, if he chose 
to accept it, great honour to the President of the United States. 
Such then is a brief summary of the portion of the scheme in which 
not only the empire, but the whole English-speaking race might take 
part at the fourth yearly and chief celebration. 

There is a portion of the scheme which applies solely to the 
empire, and would, I think, if taken up in the right quarters, serve 
all the purposes of imperial federation. Personally I regard it as 
the most useful of the whole conception, as an imperial unifier. What 
I suggest is that, at certain intervals which will elapse between the 
first and fourth year of the gathering, the sovereign, or the deputed 
representative of the sovereign, should visit one of the chief self- 
governing colonies of the empire and be present amid State surround- 
ings at the celebration, say, of the Canadian games, the Australian 
games, and the South African games, An individual can only agitate 
such an idea, it is for the colonial government in conjunction with 
the home government to consider and consummate it. More than 
two years ago I brought this opinion before the members of the 
different colonial governments. The Australians promptly replied by 
sending a joint invitation to the Duke and Duchess of York to visit 
them, but the Canadians and South Africans remained mute. An 
occasional visit is, however, not what I advocate, but a regular visit at 
certain intervals of time, accompanied with all the impressiveness 
which a State ceremony can give. Twoorthree months of every year 
thus spent in such a visit, voyage included, would not be wasted on 
the imperial dominions in Australia, or Canada, or South Africa. 
This proposed departure would inaugurate a new era in monarchical 
government, and would be a strong connecting link between the 
colonies and the mother country. If these visits were seriously 
and definitely arranged, and terms of an alliance for military 
and naval purposes concluded between the colonies and the mother 
country, I do not see what further union of a legislative and 
federative character would be required to uphold imperial in- 
terests. The imperial federationists urge colonial representation in 
the Imperial Parliament, but the difficulties of this are great, and 
even if brought about might produce friction rather than good under- 
standing. Such a regular royal visit as I urge would be quite suffi- 
cient to keep the outlying parts of the empire in touch socially with 
the centre, and no doubt society would flock in the rear; while an 
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alliance would conduce to steady the foreign policy of Australia, 
Canada, or South Africa. It seems to me that imperial federation 
on the lines which have been laid down would have the effect of 
encouraging aggressive action on the part of the colonies, with a still 
more active appropriation of territories than is at present going on, 
and there would be continued demands upon the mother country for 
military and financial aid. By all means let us have a federated 
dominion of Australia and of South Africa, as there is of Canada; but 
instead of imperial federation of these great provinces with the 
mother country, with its probable tendency to over-centralisation, 
aggressive insolence, and innovation, let us have an alliance of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South Africa with Great Britain, and this may 
prelude an alliance of the whole states of the English-speaking 
race. Atany rate, whether or not such an English-speaking alliance is 
to become practicable, or remain what is called a Utopian dream, 
let us continue to work for a common and increasing understanding 
of the race on a basis elastic, and unalterable by political and com- 
mercial differences or changes. Let us continue to promulgate an 
idea which will remind the English-speaking man all over the world 
of the blood bond between all who have sprung from the parent stock. 
It is hard, as the Zulu says, for a man to forget the home he was born 
in. No fresh constitution-making is required to bring about such 
a gathering, all the elements of it are already in existence and 
flourishing ; a centralisation of many individual efforts being alone 
required which are now not recognised by the State, but still 
essential to its vitality, and universally encouraged by society. 

Let me now turn to the muscular Christianity aspect of the 
scheme. There are many who hold with Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
athleticism has become an abuse and occupies far too much space 
in life and in public attention, and who are very much averse to any 
arrangement such as the athletic section of the ‘Pan-Britannic,’ 
which would tend to render it more prominent than it is already. I 
have received many letters in remonstrance from people who do not 
like the ‘ Pan-Britannic’ movement. One literary gentleman with a 
European reputation wrote to me that, in the space of nearly fifty 
years spent in London, he had never once been to see the University 
boat-race, and had never witnessed a cricket match at Lord’s on 
principle, and that for many years past he had intentionally refrained 
from doing so. I am glad to think that such Englishmen are in a 
minority, for there never was a time when every incentive to manli- 
ness and healthy exercise was more required, as a set-off and anti- 
dote to many demoralising influences. Never have they been more 
required than now, and this unspoken thought in men’s minds may 
explain to a large extent the laudation which everything athletic is 
increasingly receiving. Indeed, to anyone who thinks we are going 
too far in producing muscle and sinew and against anything flabby, the 
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last few months must have been particularly irritating. There has 
been, first of all, Dr. Grace’s National Testimonial, to which with one 
accord high and low have contributed, bearing, at the same time, 
witness to the splendid work played by! our national game in 
building up the physique and character of Englishmen. Then, to 
refer to the various championship gatherings, there is the victory of 
Private Hayhurst of Canada, in the Queen’s Prize Competition, the 
presence of American and Canadian oarsmen at Henley, of South 
Africans and a New Zealander at the Amateur Athletic Champion- 
ship, of the negotiations for a joint university athletic contest 
between representatives of Great Britain and America, of the further- 
ing of arrangements for the revival of the Olympic games at Athens, 
of the visit of an American university baseball team to this country, 
with the prospect of another going to Australia. The visit of Stoddart’s 
team to the Antipodes is a matter of history, as well as the West 
Indian cricket tour. We should have had an Australian rowing eight 
at Henley, and athletes at Stamford Bridge, if it had not been for the 
general depression. On every side there is evidence of the growing 
passion for athletics. Lohmann’s enforced residence in South Africa, 
unfortunate as it has been for Surrey, has been of great benefit to the 
furtherance of cricket in that colony, and Mr. K. 8. Ranjitsinbji, one 
of her Majesty’s Indian subjects, whose batting average this season 
is second only to that of the champion, has recently assured the 
athletic representative of the Daily Chronicle that our national 
game is making strides towards popularity in his own country. The 
increased space given in the Daily Chronicle to all sporting matters 
of interest—I do not mean betting—is another instance of the 
demand of the people in this direction. Only the other day I was 
talking to the head of one of our great free libraries just outside 
London, and I remarked on the number of young men and boys who 
streamed in and out. I observed that they did not stay long. ‘Oh, 
no,’ he said, ‘ they only want to see the “latest score.”’ Philosophic 
doubters may think and say what they like about athleticism being 
overdone, but a wholesome admiration for the exploits of Abel, of 
Grace, and a desire to emulate them, most people will, I think, admit 
is eminently desirable. Human nature demands some excitement 
and deviation from the jog trot of the monotony of ordinary business 
life which the majority of people have to endure in this country, and 
probably in most others, and if an open-air and healthy excitement 
is not encouraged, you may depend upon it that some other kind will 
be obtained. There is, indeed, no more hopeful sign for the future 
of the nation than the appearance of the free playing-grounds of 
London and of the other great cities of the country, as well as the 
crowded condition of our rivers, upon the holidays of the people. I 
do not see, I candidly confess, how any thoughtful man can declare, 
after consideration, that sport is overdone here, except, perhaps, in 
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the direction of what is called record-breaking among crack runners 
or by cyclists. That sort of thing is as mischievous as it is silly. 
However, you cannot prevent any man killing himself by overwork 
or overstrain if he chooses to do it. As for bicycles, in the general 
interests of the public, they should not be allowed to perambulate 
through the streets any more than horses or other means of traction 
are licensed to travel at a rate dangerous to the wayfarer. The 
growing brutality of professional football is much decried—but is 
there not a law of assault for flagrant instances of deliberate acts of 
disablement ? There are many other features in modern athletics 
which I could mention as not desirable, but surely there is an abuse 
of other things beside athletics. There is an abuse of parliamentary 
institutions, of capital, of religion, of liberty, as well as an abuse of 
sport. Everything is liable to be overdone or have their evils, but I 
venture to say that if the uses of mankind were as generally free 
from reproach as are the athletic pursuits of our countrymen, we 
ought to be congratulated indeed. If the people who decry athletics 
knew more from practical experience of the benefits which the youth 
of our people derive from the exercise of their athletic instincts they 
would not be so severe. 

Now I need hardly add that one of my aims has been to organise 
this passion for athletics right throughout our empire and the 
English-speaking world into a popular means and an excuse for 
bringing about a healthy gathering on which the eyes of all men 
shall be fixed. There was, and there is, no intention of making an 
attempt to supersede the work of the various championship meetings 
held here under amateur auspices ; but the officers of those organisa- 
tions, thinking there was some subtle design on foot to undermine 
them in public favour, hastened to make it known that they desired 
their gatherings to become as representative as possible of the excel- 
lence of the sporting world. The object of the agitation was firstly 
to bring about a more thorough representation than there had been 
in the past ; and further, in order to avoid unnecessary expense, to 
have this thorough representation every fourth year. In order to 
give more importance to the gathering, I urged that the leading 
associations, such as the M.C.C., the A.R.A., the A.A.A., the N.C.U., 
and others, should amalgamate for that occasion, draw up a joint 
programme, and that a preliminary conference with this object should 
be held. The M.C.C. and the Amateur Swimming Association have 
expressed themselves in favour of this conference, while the A.A.A. 
and the A.R.A. are understood to negative it, the latter association 
tempering its letter of refusal by issuing a general invitation for the 
first time to colonial crews to come and compete at Henley. ‘My 
committee,’ wrote the secretary of the A.R.A., ‘ are anxious not to be 
misunderstood. If a crew of colonial amateurs ever come to this 
country, the members of this committee of English amateur oarsmen 
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generally will extend to them the right hand of fellowship, and will 
do everything they can to make their stay here as pleasant as possible.’ 
Thus, not altogether in a friendly spirit, the governing bodies of sport 
in this country have forwarded our first object in endeavouring to 
make the periodic meetings here thoroughly representative of the best 
physique of the empire and of the race. I fear, however, if they do 
not amalgamate their forces and hold a joint gathering, that they will 
find the colonials will not come to meetings which, after all, are only 
local, on the ground that they have their own championship meetings. 
The presence of the South African athletes in England this year is 
the direct effect of the ‘Pan-Britannic’ movement which caused the 
founding of a South African athletic association, which has affiliated 
itself with the Amateur Athletic Association in London. Personally 
I do not care who carries the amalgamation idea out, as long as it is 
eventually carried out; but while the leading athletic associations 
are divided among themselves as to the necessity or not of the pro- 
posals made by the secretary of the Pan-Britannic Conference in 
Australia, I do not see what advance can be made towards a united 
gathering, though they may do their utmost to make their indi- 
vidual gatherings as representative as possible. If a conference 
should be called together which would agree upon amalgamation, 
the present intermittent visits should gradually grow in the course 
of time into a periodic gathering, in which all the branches of the 
English-speaking race from three continents will be represented, act- 
ing as a stimulus to the health and physique and generous rivalry 
of the race. Why, the visit of Cornell, unfortunate as it was in some 
respects, has acted as an incentive to induce other American univer- 
sity men to declare their intention of coming over next year. And 
so I hope the representative character of these athletic contests will 
grow and grow until non-representation at them will be regarded much 
in the same light as if Cambridge or Oxford were to decline on some 
ground to compete in the annual boat-race one with the other. I 
have done my best to get my idea into the brains of the representa- 
tives of muscle in this country, and it remains to be seen what will be 
their future action now that the Americans have taken to the idea 
without reserve. 

Where does the amateur end, and where does the professional 
begin ? is a question which has given me much trouble. I should 
only provoke animosity if I probed this matter too deeply, but I 
think it would be better, both materially and morally, if many of our 
so-called amateurs dropped their pretence and came out in their true 
colours as professionals. The amateur status is guarded very care- 
fully by the authorities in England, not so carefully in the colonies, 
at least so the home authorities say, and less so in America; and 
therefore the moment you begin to deal with the question of com- 
petition between nations, as such, or between the colonies and the 
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mother country, there arises the problem that the distinction between 
amateur and professional will either be obliterated, or attempted to be 
obliterated, in any case in which a particular nation or colony desires 
to include some competitor who will not be recognised as a bond-fide 
amateur. And although most of the colonial associations are affiliated 
to the English A.A.A., that body absolutely set their faces against 
a scheme for competition by colonial representatives or teams. The 
Australians, on the other hand, maintain that the class of amateur 
athletes in their colonies is decidedly superior (apart from athletic 
ability) to that existing in the north of England, taking them in the 
gross, and that their associations, perhaps on account of smaller 
numbers, exercise a stricter control than the A.A.A. of England. 
In the matter of international or quasi-international competition be- 
tween representatives of universities or other recognised bodies, team 
competitions can be carried out without difficulty, for in these cases 
you have the guarantee of the institution which is promoting the 
special competition, and it is quite open to the institution challenged 
to accept the challenge or decline to compete. It is therefore for 
this reason, after consulting with Sir Richard Webster, the president 
of the A.A.A., that I advocate the waiving of the amateur definition 
for the proposed ‘ Pan-Britannic’ gathering, and throw it open to 
professional and amateur alike; or to confine the competition in 
track contests to university men alone, which I think would be much 
more interesting to the general public. The elimination of the 
distinction between amateur and professional for an extraordinary 
occasion finds support among athletes of unblemished integrity, such 
as Mr. Monypenny and Mr. Rowe, both ex-university presidents ; but 
knowing, as I do, the strong feeling which the A.A.A. and the A.R.A. 
entertain upon this point, it will be one of the greatest of modern 
achievements if they can be induced to rescind their rules upon this all- 
important point, and they have a wider experience in sifting the status 
of an amateur than I pretend to possess. With a prospect of endless 
bickering being the result of an amateur team competition between 
Americans, colonists, and home representatives, and knowing full 
well the almost insuperable obstacles likely to be raised to the attempt 
of securing a contest open to amateur and professional alike, I have 
lately confined my efforts to encourage contests between the repre- 
sentatives of the English-speaking universities, both in track 
performances and in rowing. I advocated this from the very begin- 
ning, but there have been difficulties in the way, and it is only lately 
that the work is coming to fruition. The policy has been to get the 
managing men into direct communication one with the other, but, 
as with the various associations here, there has been a lack of enthu- 
siasm among our university men, and it has only been by the 
strength of feeling displayed by the Americans that affairs have 
advanced as far as they have, In two articles which have appeared in 
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this Review, I urged contests between joint teams under the direction 
of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton in America, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge here. A Yale graduate set the ball rolling by asking in the 
Pall Mall Gazette if some advances could not be made towards the 
American universities by representatives of Oxford and Cambridge, 
so that some arrangements might be made by which the opportunity 
might be afforded to the winning eights to meet for a test of the 
relative skill of the American and Englishman in the use of the oar ? 
By Yale, at least, he said, I feel confident any advance would be met 
with the same spirit in which it was made. The same idea might be 
carried out with reference to foot races, to football, tennis, and all 
games that are played incommon. We should then be beginning to 
realise, without the aid of quasi-amateurs, that athletes may be turned 
into a strong federalising force. Negotiations for this purpose have 
been off and on for the last two or three years, both by correspond- 
ence and personal interviews, and now there is a real probability that 
Yale will meet the winner of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
next year on the Thames. This is all very well for a beginning, 
but what ought to be managed is a regular meeting between the 
winners of the American inter-university matches and the winners of 
those at home, and, as I urged to -the English university authorities 
at the beginning of this year, the inclusion also of the inter-univer- 
sity winners in Australia, extending in time to South Africa and 
Canada, and other English-speaking provinces. 

It may not be generally known to the public that an attempt was 
made to bring off a great athletic gathering in England this autumn 
between the British universities and the American universities. The 
negotiations were conducted by the representatives of the Inter- 
Collegiate Association in America, who sent a challenge to Oxford and 
Cambridge, but this challenge was not communicated to the authori- 
ties of Dublin, or Durham, or Glasgow, or Edinburgh, and the other 
British universities. The Americans complain that there was mis- 
representation, and that the spirit of exclusiveness withheld the 
Oxford and Cambridge men from communicating this challenge to 
the other universities. Anyway, the whole thing seems to have ended 
in a muddle, and instead of seeing all the British universities 
competing with the American universities in England, we shall see 
instead Cambridge in contest with Yale on American soil. The whole 
thing was mismanaged, but the American inter-collegiate authorities 
are going to try again next year. It will be seen, then, by this further 
example, that the movement is progressing, though perhaps not with 
that uniformity of plan which an originator would desire, but neverthe- 
less strongly, and with promise. I have no fear now of university sport 
not becoming a strong federalising force, whatever doubts I may hold 
as to the ultimate shape which it may take. 

In addition to this question of amateur and professional which 
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comes in the way of a satisfactory and thoroughly representative 
meeting, there is that cyclopean difficulty of the difference in climate. 
It is all very well saying that Melbourne or New York, or Toronto, or 
Cape Town, are nearer in point of time to London than the plains of 
Olympia were to some of the Greek inhabited places on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, but owing to the greater distances intervening the 
climatic variety is aggravated. Our visitors feel much more the detri- 
mental effects of the humid English climate than we do the bracing 
air of New York. The only way to get over this is to give the 
visitors a’ longer time to acclimatise themselves. I believe that the 
preliminary training, on the spot, for the great Olympian games of 
Greece occupied ten months. Then there is the question of expense 
incurted by these long journeys. Are the contestants, say, at. the new 
Olympian games at Athens to pay their own expenses, or have them 
paid and ‘thus become professionals? The whole question, on the 
grounds mentioned, - bristles sufficiently with difficulties, without the 
misleading statements of interested enemies of the scheme. It has 
been urged again with apparent force that it unsettles a university 
student to come to England, or to goto America, to partake in 
such contests as are advocated. Burke once observed that the 
education of the generality of the world was not in reading a parcel 
of books, but in restraint of discipline, emulation, and in noble 
examples. A trip of this kind no more unsettles a university man 
than does the stay of the Oxford and Cambridge crews at Putney. 
Dr. Welldon, the head master of Harrow, goes nearly to declare that 
adventures of this sort are a positive blessing. Speaking lately in 
public, he observed : ‘ It is possible that I shall be misunderstood, and 
it is almost certain I shall be criticised, but I say that England owes 
her empire far more to her sports than to her studies.’ 

The failures and, I trust, the success of the new Olympian games 
which are to be held near Athens next year will teach the practical 
promoters of the ‘ Pan-Britannic’ idea what to avoid and what to 
embrace. These games are open to the whole world, to Fins, Poles, 
Russians, Neapolitans, Greeks, and Frenchmen, and the secretary of 
the A.A.A. is upon the committee. He will be able to give us 
many a wrinkle when the ‘ Pan-Britannic’ comes about. I look upon 
him as a convert, but I did not think he would go so far. He told 
me when I first saw him about my scheme, that he was against inter- 
national contests, as they only lead to quarrels—and now look what he 
has come to! The promoters of the games at Athens should be con- 
gratulated, as the Americans declare that they cannot do less than 
send a shipload of athletes to celebrate the occasion. I shall watch 
with some interest what the prizes are. Are they to be, as Ruskin 
describes, ‘no proud one, no jewelled circlet flaming through heaven 
—only some few leaves of wild olive, cool to the tired brow—type of 
gray honour and sweet rest’? The modern Anacharsis mocks at the 
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parsley of Nemea, the fir of the Isthmus, the sacred apples of Apollo, 
and the olive crown of Olympia. Outside of the public schools and 
the universities is there an amateur athlete who would be satisfied with 
being simply hailed as Victor Ludorum? We may be able to revive 
the form, but can we revive the spirit which made these games the 
marvellous influence they once were in binding together in a mystic 
bond the scattered units of ancient Greece? The gathering next 
Eastertide at Athens will probably solve the question. 

As a concluding word upon the athletic features of the scheme, 
let me say that I think much might be done with cricket as an 
informal link between Englishmen in all parts of the empire. It is 
no use introducing America into this idea, because the Americans are 
no more a cricket-playing people than we are a_baseball-playing 
people. I have often thought that an imperial cricket tournament 
could be arranged, including a West Indian team, a South African, and 
an Australian team, on the same principle as are now played the 
English inter-county contests. It seems unfair to pit an English 
county against the whole of Australia; but I dare say, on a population 
basis, the Lancashire captain or the Middlesex captain has just as 
many, if not more, cricketers to choose his eleven from than the 
Australian captain, and certainly. far more than the whole of the 
West Indies or South Africa. This tournament should not take 
place oftener than every four years, so as not to interfere too much 
with our county cricket, and tax too greatly colonial financial 
backing. Already the too frequent visits between Australia and 
England are becoming an inconvenience. George Giffen, the cele- 
brated Australian, said lately that there was no doubt that such 
periodical visits of strong English teams have a beneficial effect on 
the cricket of Australia, but they should not be repeated too 
frequently—no oftener, say, than once in three years. If they came 
every season, or perhaps every second season, they might find that 
the best men, Giffen urged, would not always be able to play against 
them, because Australian cricketers, being nearly all engaged in 
business, cannot devote all their time to cricket, however much they 
might like to if they studied their own inclinations. They cannot 
be expected to sacrifice their own inter-colonial games, yet to play 
in these as well as in the matches against the Englishmen during the 
past season, several of them had to forsake business almost entirely 
for four months. I believe there is a feeling of the same kind upon 
this side. While this cricket tournament was proceeding, dates 
might be found for a series of three matches of All-England against 
the Combined Colonies; but interesting as this fixture might be, I 
expect the British pit would clamour for the old favourite of England 
v. Australia. 

J. ASTLEY CooreRr. 
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NEW BRITISH MARKETS 


Ill 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


THE admirable article by Mr. Holt Hallett in last month’s issue 
of this Review has demonstrated so fully—if demonstration be 
necessary—the enormous importance to Great Britain at the present 
time of securing new markets for the produce of our industries, that 
it is needless for me to dilate at any length on a subject already so 
ably treated by a more competent writer than myself. Three principal 
causes appear to me to have combined in recent years to force 
upon this nation the necessity of expansion, to keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing wants of its growing population— 

(1) The accentuation of the commercial rivalry between the 
Great Powers, to an extent synonymous with commercial hostility, 
more especially on the part of America, Germany, and France, by 
means of hostile tariffs, State bounties, and protection. 

(2) The fact that many of our customers, more especially our 
own great dependencies (India, &c.), have passed from consumers 
into producers and rivals. 

(3) The rise of a new commercial Power—Japan—-which bids 
fair to become a successful rival in the markets of China and the 
East. 

If, therefore, we realise that there is a change in the times, and 
that the march of progress has called into existence rivals who 
threaten our commercial supremacy, and who can compete with us 
on advantageous terms in almost every line of industry ; if we realise 
also that the teeming population of these small islands—increasing 
by 1,000 souls a day—is dependent for its very existence on its 
imported food supply (the product of its industries and trade), 
expansion can no longer be viewed as ‘ jingoism,’ nor can the vital 
necessity of obtaining new markets to replace those that are slipping 
from us be sneered at as mere ‘earth-hunger.’ The range of the 
mental vision of the ‘ Little Englander’ is contracted. His horizon 
is limited, so that the signs of the times and the necessities of the 
future are absent from his mental perspective. He views the states- 
man who would provide outlets for the use of posterity—as we 
received them from our ancestors—as a dangerous ‘jingo.’ who, 
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prompted by an empty ambition, desires only to extend the responsi- 
bilities and expenses of the Empire. He fails, indeed, to grasp 
that fundamental law of nature which decrees that growth and 
expansion are inseparable from vitality and virility—that stagna- 
tion and the lack of energy to grow and expand are the outward 
visible signs which point to decay. 

It is interesting to note how within the last few years the 
chambers of commerce of England and Scotland have spoken with 
one voice—and that a loud and vehement voice—in favour of 
expansion. The people of England have of late demonstrated the 
strength of their convictions in this matter, and by the verdict of the 
general election have testified their adherence to the views put forward 
by Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Minister, and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Minister for the Colonies. These views are too well known, and 
have been enunciated in Parliament and on public platforms too 
often, to need quotation here. In a word, both these statesmen— 
the two Ministers of the Crown directly responsible for Greater 
Britain—have never ceased to affirm the desirability of developing 
new markets in tropical Africa, in view of the commercial competi- 
tion of other nations, and as the best means of stimulating trade 
and prosperity. It needs no prophet, cunning to detect the current 
of popular opinion, to tell us how the nation thinks on this subject. 
On all occasions when a question of advance or retrogression in Africa 
has been submitted to public discussion, as in the case of Uganda, 
&c,—the verdict has been no uncertain one, alike in England and 
in Scotland. It is not a question of national aggrandisement; it is 
a question as to whether, in view of the expansion by every other 
great nation, while the remaining markets of the world are in 
process of allotment, Great Britain has yet the vigour to maintain 
its place among the nations, and its ancient traditions, or whether 
by our apathy and inertia we are to stand confessed as a nation 
which has lost its vitality and is declining to its end. 

But the acquisition of new markets in Africa means something 
other than the free use of a red paint brush on a large-scale map of 
the continent. It means an initial outlay, an initial burden (so 
small, however, as to be almost inappreciable) on the British tax- 
payer. He who acquires an estate does not suppose that his cattle, 
his grain, his timber, or his garden produce will come to market 
without a capital outlay in stock, in buildings, in roads, and in super- 
vising establishments. Markets in Africa have this in common with 
private estates, that they are largely potential, more especially those 
to which I shall chiefly refer in this paper. The markets of China 
and of Tibet (dealt with last month in this Review) concern countries 
with dense and excessively exclusive populations, having a civilisation 
of their own. Their requirements are definite, their exports are 
desirable as raw material for our manufactures. The problem regard- 
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ing them is how these markets may be tapped, how the barrier of 
exclusion may be broken down, how our goods may be brought to 
their frontiers and disseminated through their populations in a 
manner which shall secure their custom to Great Britain as against 
foreign competition. 

The problem in Africa is wholly different ; in East Africa it is 
(as I have said) of the nature of the development of a vast estate 
owned by the State. In West Africa, where Mohammedanism has 
welded the tribes into empires and kingdoms, the difference is not so 
marked. In that part of the continent there are teeming popula- 
tions eager to purchase our cottons and our hardware. But there too 
the barrier of exclusion (due in this case to Mohammedanism) has 
to be broken down. The creed of Islam, while tending to raise 
the native of Africa higher in the scale of humanity than pagan- 
ism, is, I think, one which leads but to a certain point, and 
there arrests development. Over vast areas of West Africa it has 
become so deteriorated by an admixture of pagan superstitions, 
and by intemperance, that its influence for good has been largely 
discounted. Taken at its best, the creed of Islam has created 
unity where it found chaos, has produced nations and vivified them 
by striking the key-notes of patriotism and the courage of a 
cause. It has abolished cannibalism and the grosser and more cruel 
rites of paganism, and instituted government under recognised 
authority and a form of theocratic law, and in some regions, as in 
East Africa, it has promoted temperance. These things it has done 
where its purer forms have taken hold on the people. But it has 
worked much harm as well. The Mohammedan negro is inflated with 
a sense of his superiority, which has taught him a supreme contempt 
for human life outside the pale of his own creed. The pagan is to 
him as a beast of the field, fit but for slaughter or slavery. His 
religion has not taught him to condemn deceit, treachery, or cruelty. 
Having raised him somewhat above the chaos and the superstition of 
the pagan, it has left him with no higher aspirations, the victim of 
bigotry and exclusion, the scourge of non-Mohammedan humanity. 
And then it has tended to deteriorate by laxity in those principles 
which ennobled it and gave it vitality, and to incorporate with itself 
those very superstitions and vices which it was its mission to 
destroy. The value of Islam as a religion for Africa is not, however, 
the subject of this article. It has its advocates in the distinguished 
French traveller, Monsieur Binger,’ Sir G. Carter,? and Dr. Mar- 


1 From the Niger to the Gulf of Guinea. Captain Binger, while arguing that 
Islam is the most suitable religion for the negro races, says, regarding the Foulahs, 
the most zealous Moslems of this part of Africa: ‘ All are Mohammedans without ex- 
ception, and all are drunken in the fullest acceptance of the word. Towards five 
o’clock in the evening it is no longer possible to have a serious conversation with 
them; young people, adults, and old men are all drunk.’ 

2 Vide letters to Times, June 6, 1895, and June 8, 1895, 
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tineau,* and its apologist in Mr. Bosworth-Smith,‘ while its detractors 
are legion. 

I have digressed, and my excuse must be that without some 
conception of the conditions affecting West Africa it is impossible 
to clearly discriminate between the peoples with whom we have to 
deal in our attempt to develop the resources of the continent. 
The Mohammedan populations of West Africa include those situated 
far in the interior in the territories of the Royal Niger Company. 
These people are enthusiastic traders, the commercial resources 
of the country are illimitable, and the climate, though wholly 
unsuited for permanent residence or colonisation by Europeans, is 
by no means hostile to traders and settlers of the white races for 
limited periods. Nearer the coast, and inclusive of the Crown 
colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and the Niger Pro- 
tectorate, the Mohammedan influence gives place to paganism, and 
the conditions of development are entirely dissimilar. This coast belt 
is extremely rich; gold abounds in the hinterland towards Ashanti ; 
but the present wealth of the whole of the maritime zone consists 
in its export of oil (from the Guinea palm) and other vegetable 
products. Hitherto, with the notable exception of the Niger 
Company, our mode of developing this most valuable trade has been 
by importing millions of gallons of noxious spirits, to the demoralisa- 
tion of the native races under our protection. Apart from the moral 
turpitude attached to such a system of trade, apart from the fact that 
some of the races thus demoralised are exceptionally fine, and are 
capable of reaching a much higher plane of civilisation, instead of 
being debased to a lower one—apart, in brief, from the moral or 
philanthropic aspect of the question, it is obvious that this system of 
trade is short-sighted and rotten. Industry, which it should be our 
object to stimulate, is limited to the production of just so much 
produce as will purchase the requisite amount of spirit, and is further 
enfeebled by the very article of purchase. The requirements of the 
natives, instead of increasing with their progress in civilisation and 
comfort, remain stationary. Legitimate trade is strangled and 
progress arrested. Moreover, instead of exporting to these great 
markets the produce of Manchester, and Sheffield, and Birmingham, 
and stimulating thereby our home industries, we are content to ship 
the spirits made in Hamburg, while crying out that trade is de- 
pressed at home. Nor is the native even given a choice, as it would 
seem, in some cases, for an African bishop reports that at Ilaro ‘ there 
was nothing else in the factories to exchange for all this produce 
but rum and gin.’ These markets are old—old as the days when the 
export consisted of slaves shipped by Liverpool traders to America— 
but if once this suicidal import of cheap continental gin is abolished 


3 Vide Westminster Gazette, April 20, 1895. 
4 Mahomet and Mahomedanism, p. 30-48 et passim. 
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and these countries are thrown open to the produce of our manu- 
facturing towns, they will be new markets to Great Britain. 

Let us turn from West to East Africa. Here on the coast zone 
we have very many marketablo products. The islands of the 
Zanzibar sultanate have practically a monopoly of the clove produce 
of the world, These islands and the littoral of the mainland are 
mainly peopled by an alien population of Arabs from Muscat and 
Arabia, and British Indians—all born traders. The various pro- 
ducts of the cocoanut palm, gum-copal, chillies, and many other 
exports have already reached a certain point of development, but 
these and many other products are capable of very great expansion. 
The bar to progress in the sultanate is, in my opinion, the con- 
tinuance of the recognition of slavery by the law courts. Just as I 
have urged that the liquor traffic is incompatible with legitimate 
trade, so, I think, is slave labour incompatible with a free labour 
market. The two cannot exist side by side, for free labourers will 
not enter where a legal status of slavery exists, lest they too become 
slaves; nor will European or enlightened British-Indian enterprise 
adventure itself where the conditions of free labour are so precarious, 
to compete against the produce of Arab estates cultivated by forced 
labour. 

Once more I will crave permission to digress very briefly on a 
subject which intimately concerns the question of the coast and island 
markets. It is urged continually that the abolition of slavery must 
produce a dead-lock in the labour market, involving the ruin of 
plantations and estates for lack of labour. I have already endeavoured 
to prove,’ on the authority of Mr. Sturge, Lord Brassey, and others, 
that in the oft-quoted instance of the West Indies the abolition of 
slavery had nothing to do with the collapse of the sugar industries, 
whose decline dated from 1824, and was directly caused by the sugar 
bounties. Lord Brassey, after personal investigation, declares that 
‘at the present day labour is not more costly than when slaves were 
employed.’ A few days ago, in conversation with the head of one of 
the largest firms in the City dealing in foreign produce, I accidentally 
learnt the effect of the total emancipation decreed in Brazil in 1888. 
So much had the disturbing effect of this decree upon the labour 
market been dreaded, and so confident was every one tbat the 
output of Northern Brazil (where negro slave labour was solely 
employed) would seriously decrease, and that all trade would be 
transferred to the south, where white labour is possible, that a 
Manchester merchant, whose business was chiefly with North Brazil, 
opened a branch house in the south, at Rio, with the intention of 
anticipating the transfer of trade from the north. There was, of 
course, a very temporary dislocation of the labour market, but at the 
present moment (only seven years after the abolition) not only is there 


5 Our East African Empire, vol. i. p. 179. 
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no lack of free negro labour in North Brazil, but the market has 
distinctly improved, and the anticipations of the Manchester merchant 
have not been fulfilled. Ido not, however, advocate wholesale emanci- 
pation, asin these instances, but only the abolition of the recognition 
of slavery by law. One other comment and I will pass from this ques- 
tion. The British consul-general in Zanzibar, in his report on the 
subject,° states that the plantations worked by slave labour are almost 
invariably heavily mortgaged to British-Indian traders, the nominal 
Arab owner being, in fact, only a manager of the estate. The trader 
being a British subject would be liable to criminal process for owning 
and employing slaves, and accordingly this subterfuge is adopted with 
the knowledge of our consul-general. If the system necessitates such 
evasions of the law, in this as in some other ways, surely it is time 
that it were abolished. 

Immediately behind the coast line of East Africa lie those vast 
regions (now included under a British protectorate) known as 
British East Africa, comprising about three-quarter million square 
miles. Throughout this vast area there are many indigenous 
products suitable for export, and it is beyond doubt that when its 
resources are more fully tested, and samples of its various products 
have been as carefully examined by scientists as have those of the 
Niger region, many more—as yet unknown—will be discovered. Tor 
the country is extremely fertile ; its flora and fauna are very diversi- 
fied, and as a virgin field for exploitation it compares most favourably 
with any other region in the world which has been opened up to 
commercial enterprise. But it has an exceptional value, over and 
above any natural products which are awaiting export to Western 
markets. Almost alone among the countries of Africa or Asia 
situated between the tropics it offers such advantages of climate and 
rainfall as would appear to render it suitable as a home for the white 
races, where introduced products under the permanent supervision of 
white men may be cultivated for the supply of European markets. 
Such at least is the opinion expressed by Sir John Kirk recently 
at the Geographical Congress, after a careful examination of such 
statistics as are at present available. Malarial fever is of a mild 
type, and, as has been abundantly proved in tropical America, in India, 
and in Burma, may be expected to yield to proper sanitary conditions 
and & means of rapid access from the coast. A new country—when 
first the virgin soil is turned—whatever its latitude appears to breed 
malaria; agriculture, sanitation, and proper tenements and comforts, 
decrease if they do not entirely expel it. In any case, mild malaria 
is no bad exchange for the cholera and enteric fever of Asia and the 
influenza and typhoid of temperate zones. 

Neither in British East Africa nor in Nyasaland, nor in Mata- 
beleland, have we to deal with vast populations, such as form the 


* Blue-Book, Africa, Ne. 6, 1895, p. 15. 
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markets of China and the East. Certain areas are, indeed, densely 
populated, but other areas, large in themselves and offering every 
advantage of a fertile soil, good climate and rainfall, are practi- 
cally depopulated and available for the plantations or farms of alien 
settlers. Putting aside the question of colonisation proper, as one 
which refers to a future date, we can at least affirm that these 
uplands in East Africa offer every possibility of development by 
European settlers aud pioneers. Many products that they may 
export when so developed may be suggested. Let me instance 
coffee. At present Brazil produces about one-half of the coffee 
consumed by the world, viz. about 300,000 tons a year. This coffee 
is not of ahigh class and is valued at about 65s. per cwt. The coffee 
introduced into the Shiré highlands (British Central Africa) com- 
mands a much higher price and ranks among the highest class 
coffees in the market, reaching a maximum price of 110s. There is no 
reason why it should not be produced at the same initial cost 
as Brazil coffee, in which case it has a future before it to the 
full extent of the present Brazilian output, viz. 300,000 tons a 
year. With a railway to the coast and an excellent harbour 
at Mombasa, coffee (if it does as well in East Africa as it has 
done in Nyasaland) may alone furnish a commercial staple. 
Cotton is another product which it would be of great import- 
ance to our industries to obtain from within the bounds of our 
own empire, instead of being dependent fur the raw material 
on which the chiefest of our manufactures depends upon a foreign 
country and a commercial rival. Both coffee and cotton are indige- 
nous in East Africa, and even the unimproved variety of the latter 
has been well reported upon by experts. 

It is not my intention to weary my readers by enumerating a 
long list of products, natural or introduced, and giving statistics of 
their chances. In 1889, having then recently returned from Nyasa- 
land, I was requested to read a paper at the British Association on 
the commercial geography of that country. It was not at that time a 
British protectorate. On reading lately the blue-book describing the 
present condition and development of the country I was struck by the 
literal way in which most of my forecasts had been fulfilled. Consul 
Sharpe concludes his last trade report (for 1894) with the words, ‘ Trade 
is increasing with such rapidity that there is every prospect of British 
Central Africa being before long a market well worth consideration on 
the part of our merchants at home.’”7 I may mention in brief the 
following as being indigenous in East Africa, and for the most part 
affording scope for the introduction and cultivation of improved 
and more paying varieties: coffee, cotton, fibres of many kinds, 
copra, gum-copal, rubber and caoutchouc, tobacco, oil-bearing seeds 


7 F. O. Annual Series, No. 1515 of 1895. 
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and nuts of many kinds, ivory, gums (various), drugs, hides, timber, 
grain (various), &c., besides a host of less important articles, and a 
few not at present indigenous but very likely to prove capable of 
introduction (ex. cocoa, indigo, opium, tea, &c.). 

I have touched on the question of products, indigenous and intro- 
duced, but in my opinion this is a secondary and a premature matter. 
Given a country with a good climate and rainfall, well watered, and 
with a fertile soil, and an atmosphere that does not contain so much 
moisture as to make it unhealthy for Europeans; granted that 
this country is about to be connected by a railway with a first-class 
harbour on the sea coast at one end and a vast inland sea at the 
other—and all these advantages East Africa possesses by a verdict 
independent of my own—and if British enterprise cannot make it pay 
we shall belie the whole history of our colonial expansion. I have 
named British East Africa perhaps somewhat too persistently, for the 
set of conditions which I have described apply almost equally, mutatis 
mutandis, to British Central Africa (more especially to the vast 
plateau under the British South Africa Company extending to the 
west of Lake Nyasa) and to Matabeleland. The questions of 
practical utility at the present moment are—How are these potential 
markets to be secured and developed, and what return can we 
look forward to for our outlay? How can that initial outlay be 
expended to the best advantage ? 

Let us admit that commercial enterprise in Africa is undertaken 
for our own benefit, as much as and more than for the benefit of the 
African. We have spoken already of the vital necessity of new 
markets for the Old World. It is, therefore, to our very obvious 
advantage to teach the millions of Africa the wants of civilisation, so 
that whilst supplying them we may receive in return the products of 
their country and the labour of their hands. It is assuredly a noble 
and praiseworthy result that we should introduce decency and 
sanitation, even though it be by the medium of Manchester cottons and 
Pears’ soap, but there is (as Count Pfeil has pointed out in his most 
admirable paper at the Geographical Congress) an even more sub- 
stantial benefit which we can confer upon the African in return for 
his produce and his labour. That benefit consists of effective 
administration, by which security to life and property is assured to 
the humblest native, and the carnage of the raiding tribes and 
the onslaught of the slaver become things of the past ; by which the 
small-poxand the pestilence, which to-day decimate the population, and 
the cattle disease, and possibly the locust pest, which deprive himof his 
food and leave him to die of starvation, yield to scientific methods and 
to sanitation. It is to our commercial advantage to teach the native 
that our presence is for his good, and to educate him to desire those 
amenities of civilisation which are more broadly expressed in bales 
of cottons and boxes of hardware. It matters not to discuss the 
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academic question of whether the negro is happier dancing stark naked 
under the moon, or eating pumpkin in the sun, as Carlyle described him. 
We want him clothed because our looms will clothe him; we want 
him housed and ornamented because our Sheffield firms will supply 
the wherewithal. We want his fields to double their produce, and 
that produce to be of a marketable quality, because it is needed by 
our manufacturers here in England. We deal to-day with the 
commercial side of the question: the ‘philanthropic dividends’ we 
will put aside for the moment; they are concomitants. 

Gradually, then, we may assume there will be products forthcoming 
in payment for our imports and the expenses of our administration. 
but there is an immediate asset of which the native stands possessed. 
He can produce great quantities of the food of the country (dhurra, 
Indian corn, yams, sweet potatoes, Lananas, goats, and fowls), he can 
labour where unskilled work is required,* and he can fight. These 
assets are the part equivalent of our initial outlay. His labour will 
aid in industrial enterprise, in building, and in making the railway ; 
his food will support the skilled and other labour which in the early 
years of development and for the rapid completion of the railway 
it will be necessary to import; and possibly he may assist the 
administration by fighting as a soldier in the maintenance of order. 
It is important, moreover, to recall the fact that the medium of this 
outlay is in itself directly stimulating to trade. Native food and 
native labour is paid for cloth and hardware, great quantities of 
which must be shipped from England. Capital does not leave the 
country, it is expended here in the purchase of these manufactured 
articles of barter. Nor is this less true of the more direct Govern- 
mental imports. Rails, sleepers, tools, telegraph wire, boards for 
shedding, glass, house fittings, all the thousand requisites for railway 
work, will be bought in British markets.? Implements for agriculture, 
simple machinery for oil-pressing, extracting fibre, &c., will be like- 

8 Nor is the native’s capacity limited to unskilled labour alone. ‘We have in the 
Blantyre district native carpenters, brickmakers, bricklayers, sawyers, and already 
several native coffee planters. . . . Labour is plentiful, good, and cheap.’—Consul 
Sharpe, Zimes, August 2, 1895. 

® How greatly our home iron and steel industries need a stimulus may be gauged 
by the facts and figures quoted by an able writer in the Zimes of the 15th of August. 
‘ There has not only been an absence of actual progress,’ he says, ‘ but in not a few 
departments there has been a more or less considerable amount of retrogression ; 
whereas the average value of our iron and steel exports for the four years ended 1888 
was about 2,900,000/., the average for the four years ended 1894 was only 2,200,000/. 
Our iron and steel manufacturers in the interval found it increasingly difficult to 
retain such hold as they had obtained in the principal markets of the world, and new 
markets were occupied by others with a promptness and avidity that were really 
startling. Even our colonial markets seemed to disappear from our grasp. A very 
little inquiry showed that Germany and Belgium had largely occupied the markets 
in which British manufacturers formerly deemed themselves to be supreme and un- 


challenged. And not only were our colonial and foreign markets invaded, but we 
found that even our home market was gradually yielding to the sustained pressure of 
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wise obtained in England, as also the arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment of the troops. 

It is, then, our object to enlist the native as an agent in the 
development of the country, it is not our wish to oust him; on the 
contrary, it is chiefly on his labour that we depend.'® The progress in 
Nyasaland, where the labour supply has ceased to be a difficulty, and 
is officially reported as ‘practically inexhaustible,’ the example of 
South Africa, where native labour is available to any extent for 
mining and other work, no less than the instances I have quoted of 
free negro labour in Brazil and the West Indies, point to the con- 
clusion that the negro can and will labour to supply himself with 
the articles he desires. A portion, then, of the initial outlay is 
expended in native labour and native food, through the medium of 
British-made manufactures, a portion in the purchase of railway and 
building materials, also bought in England. A further portion I 
would advocate should be expended in the cheapening of transport 
(pending completion of railway), and in other more or less direct 
methods of State encouragement to the pioneer settlers in these new 
lands, so as to promote private enterprise and render it possible for 
individuals or companies to develop those products of which I have 
spoken. Later on the increased customs on imports and exports, 
together with such taxes and dues as may be necessary and feasible, 
will provide the revenue to maintain the administration, and Great 
Britain will be the richer by a new empire and a vast new market 
whose bounds are not yet set. 

There remains the question I proposed—‘ How are these poten- 
tial markets to be secured and developed?’ England, true to her 
traditions, did not embark on African enterprise (as every other 
nation of Europe did) by national undertakings. Personal effort of 
pioneers on the spot, collective personal effort of individuals or 
companies at home, have in every instance secured the national 
heritage. Looking back over a period of comparative inaction, back 
to the days of Elizabeth and her immediate successors, these 
individuals (led by the founders of the Royal Niger Company) 
revived the plea for a charter from the Crown. A chartered company 
has this advantage: that it is directly under the Secretary of State, 
to whom it is responsible, and it is not therefore hampered in its 
initial stages by a too direct parliamentary control. The State has 
this advantage in granting a charter: that Imperial responsibility is 
not so directly involved, and that the Imperial exchequer is not 
taxed to provide funds for the enterprise. The country governed has 
foreign competition. Profits dwindled and declined on every hand, and not a few 
works were closed entirely.’ 

1 ¢ Where and when two races of an unequal degree of culture range side by side, 
the more intellectual one will employ the other to carry out the mechanical part of 


the plans devised by the first,’ said Count Pfeil at the Geographical Congress ; and 
history is witness to the truth of his dictum. 
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this advantage: that the methods of administration of a chartered 
company are not so rigid as those of Downing Street must neces- 
sarily be; reforms dealing with local abuses, such as the slave trade, 
liquor traffic, &c., can be and have been more gradually introduced, 
and consequently with less friction. A company can evolve a system, 
Downing Street must of necessity impose one ready-made. It is 
impossible to put the case for a chartered company more tersely and 
strongly than in the words addressed by Sir George Goldie to the 
Times some three years ago (Nov. 8, 1892): 

The economy of rough and ready rule as compared with the more formal 
machinery of direct Imperial Government, the concentrated energy evoked by the 
pride or vanity of rulers, whose credit both to-day and before posterity depends 
on the development of their territories, and who are not Imperial officials, liable 
to be promoted to more important duties in other parts of the Empire, the con- 
tinuity of policy directed to one subject alone, and not liable to changes of Govern- 


ment due to extraneous causes, . . . Great Britain should not be compelled to risk 
her blood and treasure in unprofitable wars in Central Africa. 


The system of royal charters has, however, drawbacks as well as 
advantages, the chief of which lies in the fact that a chartered com- 
pany is at once a trading corporation and a government. 


I hold, said Lord Grey,'' in common with our statesmen of sixty years ago, that 
no industrial or commercial company ought to be invested with political power or 
the management of national affairs. Before the renewal of the charter of the 
East India Company in 1833 a very full inquiry by both Houses of Parliament led 
to the conclusion that commercial business and political authority ought not to be 
combined in the same hands, and accordingly it was enacted, with the consent of 
the most distinguished politicians of the time, that the East India Company, in re- 
ceiving a renewal of its political power, should be strictly prohibited for the future 
from engaging in any kind of trade. 


This principle, laid down so authoritatively in 1833, embodied the 
nineteenth-century adaptation of the fifteenth-century idea of royal 
charters. It would seem as though in recent years it had been lost 
sight of. A chartered government relying for its administrative 
revenues on such customs, dues, and taxation as may be authorised 
by the Secretary of State, supported, if need be, by small grants in 
aid in the inception of its enterprise by the Imperial Exchequer, 
combines most of the advantages claimed for a chartered company 
and eliminates its most serious disadvantage. It is too late now to 
discuss this plan as regards East or Central Africa, but it would seem 
to be at least the natural sequence of evolution from the trading 
company (as in the case of India), and possibly it may yet be adopted 
in respect of other chartered companies. New markets can under 
such a system be more rapidly developed, for it is to the interest of a 
government (chartered or otherwise) to encourage independent enter- 
prise, and to attract traders and settlers to its territories. In such a 

1! Times, November 22, 1892. 
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case the capital for initial outlay is drawn from the subscribed capital 
of the shareholders, while the interest becomes a charge on the local 
revenues. 

It is, however, a matter of detail whether the capital outlay be 
provided by public loan or by Government. It is enough for my pur- 
pose that it be admitted that a capital outlay is necessary in order to 
develop the resources of the country and ensure a prospect of a return 
on the investment. The results to be achieved by this capital outlay 
are: (1) effective administration, securing safety for life and property ; 
(2) cheap and rapid means of transport by steam, by land and water ; 
(3) encouragement (in its early stages) of private enterprise. 

To Mr. Holt Hallett’s cogent arguments and telling quotations 
in favour of railway extension nothing further need be added. ‘The 
remedy (for lack of employment) proposed by the Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression was new markets for our trade,’ he writes, and it 
would appear as though at long last the nation were slowly appreci- 
ating the truth of that dictum. New and vast markets there are and 
will be in tropical Africa (and in Egypt too, as ‘ Assouan ’ pointed out 
a few days ago in the Times). Let those who doubt such forecasts 
recall the condition of Europe itself half a century ago, when the 
difficulties of labour and transpoft could not be met by the resources 
now at our disposal. Or to speak of events of a more recent date, 
how many years is it since the present granaries of the Punjab and 


North India were mere sun-baked deserts, devoid of vegetation, or 
the grain fields of N.W. Canada a pathless prairie ? 


F,. D. LuGarp. 


P.S.—The above article was written previous to the debate on the 
Colonial Office vote (the 22nd of August). In that debate Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke as follows : 


I regard many of our colonies as being in the condition of undeveloped estates 
which can never be developed without Imperial assistance . . . I shall be pre- 
pared to consider very carefully myself, and then, if I am satisfied, to confidently 
submit to the House, any case which, may occur in which by the judicious in- 
vestment of British money, those estates which belong to the British crown may 
be developed for the benefit of their population and for the benefit of the greater 
population which is outside. 


This, as the Westminster Gazette points out in an able leader, is 
only a repetition of Mr. Chamberlain’s well-known views expressed 
in similar language in 1893 with regard to Uganda. ‘They are 
ideas,’ says the Westminster Gazette (a Radical organ), ‘ which are 
likely to commend themselves widely without distinction of party.’ 
The principle was applied (as in his speech in 1893) by Mr. Cham- 
berla‘n not merely to colonics, but to those protectorates which, as 
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Mr. Buxton (the late Under-Secretary for the Colonies) said, ought, 
in his opinion, to be placed under the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech to the deputation regarding West 
African railways, still further illustrated his meaning : 


It is only in such a policy of development that I can see any solution of those 
great social problems by which we are surrounded. Plenty of employment and a 
contented people go together, and there is no way of securing plenty of employment 
for the United Kingdom except by developing old markets and creating new ones. 
. » » I may submit to you, as I did to the House of Commons, what is in a certain 
sense a new policy, It isa great policy. It is indeed open to criticism, for you 
cannot undertake a policy of this kind without a certain amount of risk, But if 
the people of this country are not willing to invest some of their superfluous wealth 
in the development of their great estate, then I see no future for these countries, 
and it would have been better never to have gone there. . . . I hope you, gentle- 
men, who have more than a general interest in these countries, will do what you 
can to popularise the subject. 


This ‘ great policy,’ first formulated in 1893, will be identified in 
English history as Mr. Chamberlain’s, The sole object and intention 
of the foregoing article has been ‘to popularise the subject.’ 


F. D. L. 
August 24, 











AFRICANISTS IN COUNCIL 


Tue sixth International Geographical Congress, which met in London 
towards the close of July, included among its delegates and members 
a majority of the leading geographers of the world. On no previous 
occasion, probably, have so many geographers assembled in congress 
to discuss the progress and some of the outstanding problems of their 
science. 

Of the two subjects that received exceptional attention—Polar 
Exploration, and the Development of Tropical Africa—the latter was, 
perbaps, the more popular, on account of its intense human interest 
and practical importance to the community. 

The question submitted some months beforehand to a selected 
number of exponents was: Jo what extent is Tropical Africa suited 
for development by the White races or under their superintendence ? 

Those who took part in the debate represented two schools of 
experience—the theoretical and the practical: the geographer and 
the pioneer. A considerable divergence of opinion was consequently 
elicited, not only on what constituted the elemental factors of the 
problem, but also in regard to numberless details concerning the 
exploitation of Inner Africa. The selected speakers were: Sir John 
Kirk, who introduced the subject ; Count von Pfeil, one of the founders 
of German Colonial policy; Mr. E. G. Ravenstein; Mr. Lionel 
Décle, who walked from the Cape to Uganda; Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
and myself. All, with the exception of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Raven- 
stein, who spoke extempore, had prepared special papers. Captain 
Lugard, who was present, collaborated with Sir John Kirk; Slatin 
Pasha spoke only of his personal experiences in the Sudan ; whilst 
Mr. Scott Keltie was prevented by pressure of work, as Secretary to 
the Congress, from contributing the paper he had contemplated. 

It was not to be expected that anything new would be elicited 
from this organised discussion ; but, owing to the character of the 
meeting, it was certain that the subject would receive adequate treat- 
ment. In that respect the audience may have been satisfied ; but it 
rested with them to draw, each for himself, his own conclusions, 
since no attempt was made to sum up the results and to pronounce 
a verdict on the points of agreement and disagreement between the 
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various speakers, That is a task I have set myself to perform in this 
paper. 

Ten years ago the geography and politics of Tropical Africa were 
left largely to experts for discussion ; but nowadays no journalist who 
respects himself hesitates to tackle these subjects. He does not stop 
to inquire whether he is properly equipped for the purpose.! He 
boldly adopts the dicta of men who ‘ ought to know,’ as, for instance, 
explorers, who are more or less intimately acquainted with the dis- 
tricts through which they have passed, but who are apt to generalise 
rather hastily in regard to regions they have never visited and to 
which their generalisations do not always apply. The consequence 
is, that popular ideas on the development of African lands are fre- 
quently based on false principles or on the sanguine expectations of 
company promoters, platform orators, and other interested or un- 
reliable persons. Thus, under the guise of philanthropy, of patriot- 
ism, and of national commercial enterprise, many premature and 
ill-conceived schemes have received the imprimatur of public approba- 
tion ; whilst those who raise their voices in denunciation of them are 
too often regarded as being bigoted, unpatriotic, and decadent. To 
advance into Africa without due regard to national responsibilities, 
under the illusory hope that all will come right in the end—since, 
forsooth, ‘the British Empire has been built up by adventurers ’"—is 
a dictum very difficult to combat, because those who support this 
opportunist policy are unaccustomed to look very far ahead. So long 
as some immediate end is to be gained, either by the bold pioneers 
or by the philanthropists and speculators who finance them, a suffi- 
cient excuse can be found for staking so intangible a thing as national 
honour and for risking so impersonal a consideration as commercial 
credit. 

It is, therefore, highly desirable that unromantic geographers, 
who sit quietly at home and take stock of these movements, should 
occasionally be called into the councils of a nation whose ambition 
for foreign conquests may occasionally outstripits discretion, Equipped 
with precise knowledge, which cannot be imposed upon, and trained 
by long experience to weigh evidence, geographers are in a position 
to regard such problems from an impersonal and academic point of 
view : comparative geography is, in fact, the best prophylactic against 
earth-hunger. he superficial critic, on the other hand, being unable 
to detect general principles underlying all popular and national move- 
ments, too often invests the leading actors or pioneers with a prescience 
to which they cannot lay claim, since the mainspring of their actions 


1 The component factors of the problem cover the following wide range of sub- 
jects: (1) the climatology of Tropical Africa; (2) tropical hygiene, and the theory of 
acclimatisation ; (3) the physical, political, and social conditions of Tropical Africa, 
in their effect upon European colonisation and development; (4) the natural resources 
of Tropical Africa, with reference to the law of demand and supply ; and other eco- 
nomical problems. 
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is chiefly to be sought in the circumstances under which they set 
forth in quest of their ideal. Thus, Mr. Stanley, who ridiculed the 
value of scientific teaching, and attempted to classify all knowledge 
appertaining to the subject under the generic term of ‘common sense,’ 
triumphantly asked lis audience of English and foreign experts 
whether the early navigators and founders of colonies were scientific 
geographers? Himself the founder, broadly speaking, of an African 
colony, he remarked that, with regard to the constitution of the Congo 
Independent State, he and his patrons ‘ did not waste time in study- 
ing scientific geography ’—an admission which partly accounts for the 
unstable conditions upon which the administration of that enterpris- 
ing State is based. But his platform rhetoric proved to be more im- 
pressive than convincing, and was easily disposed of, amidst rounds 
of repeated cheering, by Count von Pfeil, who, in a lucid and tem- 
perate speech, reduced the question to its proper dimensions. Count 
Pfeil simply explained that the subject under discussion was not the 
founding, but the development, of colonies in Africa, and that the 
rough work of exploration, being past, must yield to more scientific 
and methodical efforts in opening up the continent to European 
enterprise. 

I refer to this incident merely to illustrate how loose terms of 
expression and special pleading* are apt to confuse an inattentive 
audience, and to lead to unmerited applause. The same remark ap- 
plies to the indiscriminate use of the words colonisation and political 
settlement, development and exploitation, &c.5 

Since, therefore, the whole question of the development of 
Tropical Africa is one upon which geographers are entitled to speak 


2 According to a newspaper paragraph, Mr. Stanley, since his election to Parlia- 
ment, has relinquished his position as an official of the Congo Independent State. 

8 Without attempting to give a precise definition of these terms, it may be useful 
to define their general significance, so far as the discussion of this topic is concerned. 
Colonisation is meant to imply a capacity on the part of the colonists to live constantly 
in the country of their adoption, to create a home there, and to raise families able to 
remain in the country of their birth, without constant and prolonged visits to Tempe- 
rate climes, either for the purpose of recruiting health or for the advantages of ele- 
mentary education. Political settlement, on the other hand, does not involve this 
stringent adherence to the needs of a self-contained colony, but only the commercial 
and political domination of the White race under a flexible form of administration, 
which may sufficiently guarantee all reasonable requirements, With colonisation we 
associate development, or progress; with political settlement, exploitation. The 
former is conceived in the interest, not only of the colonisers, but of all the inhabi- 
tants of the country; the latter provides simply for the selfish benefits of European 
taskmasters ard capitalists. Thus, the only true European colonies in Africa are to 
be found in Algeria, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal ; 
though the fundamental bases of a colony are being laid also in Matabeleland and 
in one or two districts to the north. It is, however, to be noted that the only regions 
which up to the present have proved to be suitable for European colonisation lie out- 
side the Tropics, either in sub-Tropical or Temperate climates. Finally, it should be 
scarcely necessary to add that by Tropical Africa we mean the portion of the con- 
tinent lying within the Tropics. 
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with exceptional authority—it being a geographical rather than a 
political problem in its present initial stage—some profit may be 
derived from learning what precisely were the verdicts of the experts 
who took part in the discussion at the Congress, and in how far a 
consensus of opinion was established. 

Sir John Kirk laid down five essential conditions for the success- 
ful colonisation of African lands by Europeans: ‘(1) The climate, as 
expressed chiefly by the diurnal and yearly range of temperature, 
and the moisture present in the air, must approximate to those of 
countries already settled by Europe; (2) Aggravated malaria [? the 
remittent varieties | must be absent ; (3) The country must be capable 
of supporting Europeans, and must also offer additional attractions ; 
(4) These conditions must extend over an adequate area, so that the 
colony may be sufficiently large for self-defence, &c.; and (5) a 
rapid means of transit through the unhealthy zone must be found.’ 
Developing his argument, Sir John Kirk stated that, of all these 
conditions, climate was the most important; and our data in that 
respect were insufficient. All maritime zones and districts below 
5,000 feet in elevation might be dismissed as useless for the purpose 
of colonisation. But in the higher central plateaux a climate was 
found which contrasted favourably with that of countries outside of, 
but bordering on, the Tropics, and already ‘ settled ’ [? colonised] by 
the White races. He therefore concluded that there were districts 
in Tropical Africa in which climate alone would not interfere with 
European colonisation. It was true that the localities fulfilling his 
conditions were few and far apart: all Western Africa was impossible 
of colonisation, excepting, perhaps, German South-west Africa, which 
lacked harbours; but Matabeleland fulfilled his conditions, and would 
probably be the first site for a colony in Tropical Africa; the same 
might be said, too, in favour of Masailand and Abyssinia. Settle- 
ment, he contended, was possible everywhere, though in the low-lying 
areas periodic change to Europe was essential. In the less unhealthy 
districts change to hill-stations and sanatoria would be sufficient ; 
but these hill-stations, owing to limited area and inaccessibility, 
would not be colonisable: they would, however, be useful as seats 
of government. He emphatically condemned the institution of a 
half-caste race; though he advocated the introduction of small 
colonies of British Indians in the districts less suited to Europeans, 
as an example to the Negro. Finally, he maintained that native 
labour abounded; but that the increase of the native races, due to 
good government, would constitute a danger to the European settlers, 
unless the importation of firearms were restricted to Europeans and 
the laws compelled the natives to comply with European usages. 

Captain Lugard, in a footnote to Sir John Kirk’s paper, expressed 
his opinion that ‘the object-lesson of Indian village life would be an 
important factor in raising the [morale of the] Negro,’ and that ‘ such 
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colonies would be important allies to the Whites.’ The natives, he 
believed, would pay for imports with their own industrial products, 
labour, and local food-supplies; the Europeans would develop the 
countries by the preservation of forests, reafforestment, protection of 
the elephant, zebra, and game, the drainage of swamps, reclamation 
of waste lands, &c. 

Count von Pfeil urged that success in the labour of colonising 
Tropical Africa depended on three conditions: (1) We must possess 
a thorough knowledge of the character of the country we wished to 
colonise, to obtain which we required the services of the geographer. 
The areas of exploration should be more restricted and more exbaus- 
tively examined at the present day. (2) Greater attention should be 
paid to Tropical hygiene. To make Tropical Africa a healthy abode 
was the first step towards colonising it. And (3) the Negro must be 
taught to want, and then he would work: it was no use setting him 
a good example, which he would not follow, nor reading homilies to 
him. It was true that Nature supplied him with food and shelter, 
and that there were few material wants left for him to desire; but 
the art lay in creating desires that might be legitimately satisfied by 
Europeans: as, for instance, security against racial enemies, undis- 
turbed possession of property, &c. To do this it would become 
necessary to keep the native under adequate control: it would be 
wise, in fact, to establish so-called native reservations, and to levy 
direct or indirect taxation. The missionaries would take up their 
residence in these reservations, 

Mr. H. M. Stanley expressed agreement with the paper read by 
Sir John Kirk, though he thought it looked too far ahead. He himself 
knew of no intention to colonise any part of Tropical Africa; but he 
knew of many efforts being made to open out the country to com- 
merce, to improve the native tribes, and to prepare the way for 
colonisation in the distant future. He believed in pioneering slowly, 
and not going too recklessly into rash enterprises. Central Africa 
was, probably, just as habitable as India or Brazil. He mentioned 
several cases of men who had lived many years in Africa without appa- 
rent detriment to theirhealth. It was ‘the art of living’ they needed 
to teach in Tropical climates. He had never seen a colony that had 
been founded on scientific geography. He believed, with all his soul, 
in those lines of Shakespeare : 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 


Mr. E. G. Ravenstein was of opinion that, until a systematic and 
scientific study of African climatology had been carried out, no 
attempt to found colonies should be made in Tropical Africa ; and he 
characterised one of the colonisation projects as being almost criminal. 


Our knowledge of climatic conditions in Central Africa was extremely 
Hu 2 
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limited. A mean temperature of over 80° Fahr. prevailed along the 
East Coast; whilst on the West Coast, owing tothe proximity of the cold 
waters of the South Atlantic, and of the cold currents flowing south 
along the Saharan coast, the domain of 80° Fahr. of mean annual 
temperature was more restricted. Temperatures uniform with those 
of Southern Europe prevailed only over a small extent of country, 
and were confined mainly to the Barbary coast and to extra- 
Tropical South Africa. In order to enjoy a mean temperature like 
that of London (51° Fahr.) in any country the seaboard of which has 
a mean temperature of 80° Fahr., it would be necessary to ascend to 
as great a height as 10,000 feet above the sea-level. There were no 
plateaux of that elevation in Africa, and even mountains of that 
altitude were rare. The restricted annual range of temperature was 
compensated for, to a qualified extent, by an unusually large diurnal 
range; but it might be doubted whether that made up for the entire 
absence of a ‘cool’ season. The popular idea that, in order to enjoy 
a temperature congenial to Northern Europeans, one had merely to 
ascend a mountain-side was unsupported by what we knew of the 
climatology of Tropical Africa. He was not aware of any such ideal 
station as Sir John Kirk had defined. 

Mr. Lionel Décle urged the improvement of means of communica- 
tion, and in particular the building of suitable roads; the passing of 
an international convention to regulate the ivory traffic; the intro- 
duction of small coinage, to form a currency in the various spheres 
of influence ; and the payment of a subsidy to European traders, who 
would act as bankers at trading stations to be erected at regular 
intervals along the chief routes of commerce. 

In my own paper to the Congress, after discussing the leading 
component factors of the problem, I drew the following conclu- 
sions : 


1, That Tropical Africa is, on the whole, unsuitable for European colonisation. 

2, That it is capable of only a limited degree of development, as compared with 
other and still undeveloped regions of the world. 

3. That, in order to reach even this restricted stage of development, it is 
essential— 

(a) That the Signatory Powers at the various African Congresses should 
carry out in practice the excellent enactments for which they are 
theoretically responsible ; 

(6) That, in the absence of reliable native labour, imported labour be 
introduced ; 

(c) That railways be built from the nearest base on the coast to the chief 
centres of European settlement in the interior. 


4, That very few regions are, in the absence of mineral wealth, capable at the 
present day of returning a reasonable interest on expended capital, and therefore 
demand the support of Government subsidies, loans, or guarantees. 

5. That the opening-up of Africa must follow the lines of least resistance : 
namely, the great arterial river highways, conducting from a suitable base on the 
eoast into the far interior, or artificial highways, such as good roads—for wheeled 
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traffic—and railways. The most favourable conditions for tapping the resources of 
Inner Africa appear to find their natural base in South Africa, It may therefore 
be assumed that the development of Tropical Africa will receive its greatest impulse 
from the south, and proceed along the main continental axis, which at the present 
day is dominated by Britain, Germany, and Italy. Subsidiary paths of Western 
progress will probably unite these highland regions with the East Coast. From 
the west the advance of Europe may be slower, owing to increased political 
obstacles. 

6. That, speaking generally, Tropical Africa may be profitably exploited by the 
European Powers, provided they cordially unite in adopting a uniform progressive 
programme, and are able to solve the labour problem. 


Having in the above abstracts indicated the line of argument 
adopted by the various speakers, we may now proceed to summarise 
the results of the discussion. 

On only two points of importance was there any appearance of a 
consensus of opinion. The first was the very obvious fact that the 
entire coast-line of Tropical Africa and the lower courses of tlie great 
rivers—broadly speaking, the coastal zone—presented great obstacles 
to the establishment of European settlements, owing to the malarial 
character of the climate. It is for this reason that we find the 
European settlements on the coasts located on islands or peninsular 
lands. The soils most favourable to the propagation of malaria are 
naturally those of the maritime regions and the fertile flats border- 
ing the lower, and sometimes the middle, courses of the great rivers ; 
and it is here we find malarial fevers in their worst, or remittent 
forms: they are endemic. This pernicious variety prevails also in 
low-lying, marshy districts under a certain altitude. Consequently, 
rapid transit through these fever-belts is an essential condition for 
the permanent establishment of European settlements on the high 
plateaux. 

The second point on which an apparent consensus of opinion was 
elicited had a still wider signification: namely, that, for the present 
at least, Tropical Africa was unsuited to colonisation by the White 
races, It is true that Sir John Kirk instanced Masailand, Abyssinia 
and Matabeleland as probably fulfilling the conditions which he 
himself laid down, so far as climate alone was concerned. But from 
this proposition Mr. Ravenstein, who speaks with unquestionable 
authority, expressed his dissent; nor was any support given to it by 
the other speakers. It is true,as Mr. Stanley says, no serious attempt 
has yet been made to colonise any part of Tropical Africa; but, as Sir 
John Kirk pointed out, the Transvaal, bordering on the Tropics, is an 
area suitable to European colonisation: and therefore there is some 
ground for hoping that Matabeleland may prove to be one almost 
equally favourable. Our information in regard to the latter is, how- 
ever, not sufficient to enable us to speculate on the possibility of 
establishing a European colony here. It has, we know, many things 
in its favour, as an experiment in that direction: in particular, 
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mineral wealth, which attracts a Jarge mining population, and conse- 
quently gives birth to infant industries by creating ademand. Masai- 
land, too, is fairly healthy, though it possesses as yet no other 
attractions for Europeans; but Abyssinia is inhabited by a vigorous 
nationality, which cannot be displaced with the same ease as the weak 
Bantu tribes in Tropical Africa. 

On the subjects of acclimatisation, methods of exploitation, and 
the labour problem, there was very little agreement. Of these, the 
most important is, of course, acclimatisation. 

Mr. Stanley’s couplet from Shakespeare— 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens— 


may be true enough on the principle that no man can be counted 
happy until he is dead: for ‘the eye of Heaven’ (in a physical sense) 
shines in Africa with a lustre that is very embarrassing to European 
constitutions. He pointed to himself and instanced many of his 
friends to prove that the climate of Africa was not necessarily inimical 
to the ‘wise men’ who have lived in accordance with his obscure 
rules of ‘common sense ;’ but he omitted to mention the still greater 
number of his former companions who have found their graves in the 
Dark Continent. If his own health be robust at the present day, it is 
not on account of his having spent twenty-three years in Africa, but 
in spite of it. His exultant ‘ How now, Pessimist ?’ might have been 
met by the tw quoque ‘ How now, Optimist?’ had he been encoun- 
tered on the many occasions in Africa when he has been carried on 
the shoulders of men. It is, in short, begging the question for him 
to adduce a few individual instances, clearly exceptions, in his attempt 
to prove that the climate of Africa is not so fatal as it has the repu- 
tation of being. Statistics are dead against the inference that 
‘common sense’ or even the proper observance of hygienic laws can 
protect Europeans from the seven varieties of malaria through which 
Mr. Stanley has passed unscathed. 

To speak of a European becoming acclimatised, after a few years’ 
residence in the Tropics, is to use a relative term—synonymous with 
a ‘salted’ horse. Mr. Stanley is ‘salted,’ not acclimatised. One 
cannot acclimatise free men by the drastic and selective methods 
pursued in the acclimatisation of plants and animals. Mere elevation 
above the sea-level, with its corresponding decrease in temperature, 
does not compensate, as Mr. Ravenstein pointed out, for the absence 
of marked seasonal changes and the prevalence of high relative 
humidity. We may therefore dismiss the whole subject of accli- 
matisation, without, however, denying the fact that, given a sufficient 
attraction, men will be ready to risk their lives in order to gain the 
object of their pursuit. An abnormally high death-rate will not 
deter them ; a paternal Home Government will not prevent them; 
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and no local Sanitary Board can protect them. But that a floating 
European population in Tropical Africa will, after the natural resources 
of the richest countries have been exhausted, ever crystallise into 
permanent settlements is another matter altogether. 

Once the virgin resources of a country are exploited, it requires 
steady culture to continue the supply of these and other marketable 
commodities of commerce. Who is tosupply this labour? Sir John 
Kirk and Captain Lugard consider that a sufficient amount of labour 
may be obtained from the natives themselves, and that for skilled 
labour British Indians might be introduced, as an example to the 
Negro. Count Pfeil does not believe in the working powers of the 
Negro, or at least in his willing service, until he has been taught 
to want things which he can only obtain by the sweat of his 
brow. He admits that the bounty of Nature provides the in- 
digenous tribes with all ordinary requirements for the savage life ; 
and that, in consequence, a ‘divine discontent’ must be raised in 
them. For this purpose he proposes to shut them up in compounds 
with the missionaries as their guides, philosophers, and friends. But 
would that produce free labour ? 

I was, unfortunately, alone in expressing the belief that, judging 
by the experience of by far the’ greater number of explorers and 
others who have spent many years of their lives in Africa, the Negro 
will never be brought to work regularly, except under a system of 
forced labour (such as I consider Count Pfeil’s proposition to be) or 
under the pressure of slavery. We are told that any amount of 
native labour is obtained on the coffee plantations round Blantyre ; 
but Mr. Alfred Sharpe admits, in the 7'imes of the 6th of August, that 
‘the immediately local men are not often to be relied upon.’ Why 
are they not to be relied upon, in the very centre of missionary effort, 
and at the headquarters of the most successful European settlement 
in Tropical Africa? Why is it necessary to draw natives from villages 
two or three hundred miles distant ? And why do these men remain 
for only a six months’ spell of work? Do not these facts tend to 
prove the very reverse of what they are cited to establish ?—that 
the Negro cannot be brought to work regularly; that he will work 
for short spells, in order to obtain means for procuring some coveted 
object (as likely as not, gin, guns, and gunpowder); and that, when 
he is located near European settlements, where he may obtain these 
things more easily, he is disinclined to work at all. Throughout 
Africa it is an admitted fact that natives acquire all the vices and 
none of the virtues of Europeans in whose neighbourhood they may 
build their huts; and that the half-caste races have none of the 
barbaric virtues of their ancestors. The effect produced by large 
European settlements on the natives of West and South Africa may 
be taken as an example of what is bound to ensue, if on a smaller 

scale, in other parts of Tropical Africa. ‘The Negro,’ as Sir John 
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Kirk states, ‘is an eager and ready imitator,’ but not of the virtues 
of Europeans. Doubtless a sufficient amount of native labour may 
be obtained for tentative experiments on plantation colonies and in 
European settlements ; but I am inclined to believe, with Captain 
Lugard and Mr. H. H. Johnston, that British Indians must be in- 
troduced, not only for skilled labour, as they say, but also for almost 
all other purposes—that is, if European settlements are to have any 
permanence in Africa. 

Mr. Stanley chided me because I spoke of slave labour. He 
stated that any amount of free labour was to be found on the Congo: 
but, if I remember rightly, large~consignments of—well, Negroes 
were obtained from Zanzibar for the railway works on the Lower 
Congo. They came ‘by contract,’ I believe. 

This traffic, having been made public, may have ceased now; 
but if free labour is so plentiful on the Lower Congo, I fail to see the 
necessity of introducing contract labour. By the same euphemism, 
too, the porters of most of the caravans in Africa may be said to give 
free labour. I call them slaves, for the most part. On the island of 
Zanzibar itself, a British possession, slave labour is openly employed, 
and for Government purposes too. In short, whether we call it free 
labour, contract labour, or slave labour, the fact remains, and has been 
attested by a host of witnesses, that the Negro does not want to work 
for his White taskmaster, and can only be brought to yield grudging 
service under compulsion, or for short spells of time. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with methods 
of exploitation. Between development and exploitation is a wide 
breach. Partial development, up to the point of profitable exploita- 
tion (what the Germans call robber-economy), there is bound to be; 
but, as I have said, development implies progress, and of progress we 
have seen very little in the past. To admit development we must 
agree that native interests and European interests are identical. But 
the native has not progressed: on the contrary, he has deteriorated 
wherever he has been long in contact with the European. Conse- 
quently, though the commercial development of Tropical Africa is 
bound to reach a stage beyond the present, its political development 
has no such prospect in view, if we include the native in our estimate. 
The European domination may redress many of the grievances under 
which the Negro at present suffers; it may even undermine the 
Slave Trade, and put contract labour in its place; but unless 
European domination can be firmly implanted in the interior, Africa 
will not derive many benefits from the so-called European crusade 
against barbarism. If Great Britain, the most enlightened colonising 
power of this or any other time, has met with a remarkable degree of 
success in dealing with native races, it has been on continents more 
habitable than Africa and with natives of a higher original culture 
than the Negro. We have welded together, for all purposes of a 
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working administration, all the peoples of India; but the Maories 
of New Zealand have been exterminated, and the Blacks of Australia 
are undergoing a similar process of extinction. In Tropical Africa, 
however, there can be no talk of Europeans displacing the Negro: 
because colonisation by the White races is impossible, and the feeble 
forms of administration to be set up in the future must depend largely 
on the co-operation of the Negro. 

Nature has, in short, marked off Tropical Africa as the abiding 
home of the Negro and indigenous tribes. The bulk of the continent 
is still untouched, though not untainted, by Western civilisation. 
I cannot therefore believe that Tropical Africa will ever be brought 
within the pale of Western progress. For, in order that Africa may 
progress, it is absolutely essential that it be developed along natural 
lines ; but as yet the inherent powers of native genius have neither 
been discovered, nor, in the absence of any cohesion among the 
indigenous tribes, and in view of European rapacity and political 
immorality, are they, even if discovered in the future, ever likely 
to be encouraged or fostered. No: Africa is a continent fated to 
be conquered and exploited by the heirs of civilisation, to whom it 
may pay a reluctant tribute, but never the homage of imitation. 


A. Sitva W8ITE. 
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THE PICTURE SALES OF 1895' 


THE season of picture sales which has recently closed proved to 
be one of exceptional interest, although it included only three 
collections of great note, the James Price, the Lyne-Stephens, and 
the Clifden. Regarded as a whole, its most striking features were 
the exceedingly high prices which the best works of the early English 
masters continue to command, and the fanciful amounts at which 
portraits of beautiful women, by both French and English artists, 
are appraised. In only a very few instances were the pictures 
which come within these two categories entirely untouched by the 
restorer, who so often ‘ restores’ works of art until there is little left 
save the canvas. With so many awful examples of his work before 
us, it is more than passing strange that the incompetent restorer 
should be still allowed to flourish in his iniquity. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that some of the most noteworthy pictures 
of the recent season have borne obvious traces of his heavy tread, 
the prices realised can only be described as enormous. That each 
country should ‘favour’ its own artists and schools of painting is, 
ceteris paribus, a very patriotic and a very proper thing; and a 
mere reference to the annals of picture sales will demonstrate the 
very remarkable growth of this species of patriotism in England dur- 
ing the past quarterofacentury. In this country the Early English 
school is now first with collectors, and the rest very far behind. 

The great picture of the season is undoubtedly the portrait of Lady 
Mulgrave,” which appeared in the James Price sale of the 15th of 
June, and then realised 10,000 guineas, the second highest price ever 
paid for a Gainsborough, and only 100 guineas less than the amount 
paid for the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire in 1876. The portrait 
of Lady Mulgrave is a small oval, only half the size of the Duchess, 
measuring 29 inches by 24 inches; in white dress, black mantle and 

? With two exceptions, which are indicated, all the sales referred to in this article 
have taken place at Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods. 

* There are two portraits of Lady Mulgrave by Gainsborough, and both were 
originally at Mulgrave Castle. The finer is that which occurred at the Price sale. 
The second and infinitely inferior example came up for sale on the 13th of July, 


but was bought in at 3,500 guineas, The mystery which at first surrounded the second 
of these two portraits was cleared up by Lord Normanby’s letter in the Times, July 19, 
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hair poudré. This perfect and charming example of Gainsborough at 
his best is well known through Waltner’s engraving, but its superla- 
tive beauty does not seem to have been fully realised until it was 
shown at the Old Masters Exhibition five years ago. It was pur- 
chased for 1,070 guineas at Christie’s in 1882; eight years after, Mr. 
Price was offered and refused 7,000 guineas for this masterpiece ; 
it now brought 10,000 guineas, and is, perhaps, one of the most 
satisfactory investments of its kind ever made. For nearly half a 
century after Gainsborough’s death his pictures realised ridiculously 
low amounts at auction, the first—and until 1867 the only —instance 
of an example of his work reaching four figures occurring in 1828, 
when ‘The Market Cart,’ now in the National Gallery, brought 
1,182/. 18s, The three-quarter length portrait of Lady Clarges seated 
at a harp was another of Mr. Price’s good investments, inasmuch as 
its value has increased in seventeen years from 350 guineas to 2,000 
guineas. The excellent portrait of Viscount Mountmorres also brought 
a similar amount. The only other really great portrait by this con- 
summate master was the three-quarter length of Madame Le Brun, 
in white dress trimmed with lace, which brought 2,150 guineas at 
the Duchess of Montrose’s sale in May; it is curious to note that this 
picture was bought in twelve months previously for 3,100 guineas— 
a fate which is the natural consequence of indiscreetly high reserves. 

The finest example of Gainsborough other than a portrait sold 
during the year was the renowned chef d’w@uvre known as ‘ Repose,’ 
presented as a marriage gift to his daughter by the artist. This 
beautiful and perfect work ranks with the finest conceptions of the 
best Dutch landscape-painters, and yet it has never been regarded as 
equal, in its particular line, to his portraits. In 1851 it sold for 
900 guineas; in 1863 for 819/.; in 1872, at the Gillott sale, 900 
guineas ; and in June last it once more changed hands at the compara- 
tively low figure of 1,400 guineas. When the prevailing fashion for 
portraits of beautiful women takes its common-sense level, perhaps 
the Gainsborough landscapes will take their deserved position with 
connoisseurs. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, so far at all events as the present 
season is concerned, show a uniformity which is perhaps better than 
noteworthy fluctuations. The President’s great picture of the year 
was the Duchess of Montrose’s portrait of Lady Smyth and her chil- 
dren, a three-quarter length, painted in 1787, and engraved by Barto- 
lozzi. Reynolds never painted a finer or more successful portrait ; 
but unfortunately the face of the lady has been repainted: notwith- 
standing this most serious drawback, it brought 4,800 guineas; per- 
haps half of what it would have fetched had it been perfect. It is 
interesting to note that this portrait sold in 1878 for 1,250 guineas, 
and is understood to have cost the Duchess of Montrose about 
5,000 guineas. The James Price sale contained seven Sir Joshuas, 
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perhaps the ugliest lot, from a decorative point of view, which 
happened together during the season. The half-length oval of 
Lady Melbourne, painted in 1770, brought 2,300 guineas, and the 
three-quarter length of the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Damer, painted 
in the following year, realised just one hundred guineas less. 
Both these ladies are historical celebrities, and this fact doubtless 
accounts for something at a sale. They were the ‘ pretty fellows’ 
who, at a bal masqué at the Pantheon in April 1772, ‘appeared 
as masculine as many of the delicate macaroni things we see 
everywhere—the “ Billy Whiffles” of the present age.’ The latter 
lady was a distinguished and able amateur sculptor, and a fre- 
quent exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1785 to 1818. The 
unattractive portrait of the Countess of Rothes who married Bennett 
Langton is interesting from the fact that it was painted in 1764 at 
about the time that the famous Literary Club was founded by Dr. 
Johnson. As regards the portrait of Kitty Fischer, which brought 
1,300 guineas at the Price sale, Sir Joshua himself painted this cele- 
brated wit and beauty about seven times. Early in the present 
century excellent copies of works by Reynolds by artists of the names 
of Rising and Patterson occurred at auctions, and as these cannot 
now be traced it is very certain that some of them have been accepted 
as originals. The Kitty Fischer portraits were among these copies, 
and are almost as common in the saleroom and elsewhere as ‘ The 
Snake in the Grass.’ They vary in value from fifteen and a half 
guineas up to 1,300 guineas—the highest yet recorded—paid for the 
Price example. When this example appeared at the Munro sale in 
1878—it then realised 700 guineas—its authenticity was seriously 
questioned, some attributing it to Coles and others to Cosway. It is 
probably genuine, but by no means an inspired work of Sir Joshua. 
The picture in the Montrose sale catalogued as Reynolds’s portrait of 
Lady Anne Fitzpatrick as ‘Sylvia’ in white dress with blue skirt and 
sash, is a good but obvious copy of the picture which is or was in the 
possession of Lord Lyveden : it realised 1,550 guineas. 

There have been no Romney ‘surprises’ this season; but the 
several second-rate examples of this artist which have occurred for sale 
have fetched highly satisfactory prices. The Romney ‘cult’ is of 
quite recent growth ; for about three-quarters of a century the finest 
portraits by this great painter were grouped with the banalities of 
men who could no more paint a passable picture than they could eat 
the moon. Romney now commands prices which are almost enough 
to make his great rival and enemy, Sir Joshua, turn in his grave. 
The three pictures by him in the Price sale were not even third-rate 
examples, but the sketchy bust of Emma Hart, Lady Hamilton, 
reached 2,030 guineas; a three-quarter-length of Lady Urith Shaw, 
1,800 guineas, anda half-length of Miss Harriet Shaw, 1,860 guineas. 
Romney’s portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, one of the ladies painted 
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by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the celebrated picture of ‘The Graces’ 
(now in the National Gallery), brought 1,650 guineas at the last im- 
portant sale of the season. This beautiful example of Romney came 
into the sale-room direct from the family for whom it was painted. 
A very dirty but perfectly genuine portrait occurred in a ‘lumber’ 
auction-room in Chancery Lane, towards the end of July. It formed 
part of the estate of the Rev. W. T. Kevill Davies, of Croft Castle, 
Kingsland, Herefordshire, and was the portrait of Mrs. Davies, the 
wife of Somerset Davies. The appearance of the portrait in so un- 
expected a quarter quickly became known to the dealers, and it 
eventually realised 1,290 guineas, much to the evident surprise 
of the auctioneer! Had it occurred at Christie’s it would pro- 
bably have brought twice that amount. As a curious illustration 
of the value of a picture with and without a pedigree may be men- 
tioned the Romney portrait of Lady Reade, the wife of Sir John 
Reade, which Messrs. Christie sold for 1,050 guineas on the 15th of 
July. About two years ago this picture was offered at Christie’s 
simply as a Romney portrait of ‘A Lady in a White Dress,’ and was 
then bought in for 500 guineas. Romney’s highest price for a half- 
length was from 30 guineas to 40 guineas, and in no instance did he 
receive over 50 guineas for either of the pictures to which we have 
referred. For some time after his death his pictures fetched about as 
many shillings as he had been paid pounds. The finer of his works 
are now practically unprocurable at any price, and very second-rate 
specimens invariably run to four figures. In one of his best years 
he earned a total of 3,635/. In 1895, three pictures—perhaps not 
more than a week’s work—in one sale, brought over 5,0001/. 

Turner’s pictures well maintain their hold on the public, or at 
least that part of it which can afford to pay high prices. In one or 
two instances a slight falling-off has been experienced, notably in 
the case of the well-known drawing of ‘ Carew Castle,’ which, at the 
Heugh sale in 1874, brought 1,100 guineas, and declined from 710 
guineas in 1886 to 700 guineas in May last. On the other hand, 
the interesting little view of Oxford, engraved by Goodall in 1841, 
was done for a Mr, Ryman, of Oxford, in 1839, and Turner received 
100 guineas for it ; its value has now increased to close on 500 guineas. 
A pair of little drawings—114 inches by 18 inches—from Mr. Ruskin’s 
collection, a view of the lake and town of Zug, and one of Arona, 
brought 1,100 guineas and 700 guineas respectively. The principal 
Turners of the season occurred in the James Price sale; and of these 
the chief work of this master was ‘ Helvoetsluys,’ which realised in 
the Bicknell sale of 1863 what was then regarded as the very high 
amount of 1,600 guineas; in thirty-two years it has advanced to 
6,400 guineas. The ‘ Val d’Aosta,’ which realised 910 guineas at the 
Munro sale in 1878, has gone up to 4,000 guineas, and has turned 
out to be an even better investment than the ‘Helvoetsluys.’ A 
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luminous and beautiful view of the Thames from the garden of a 
house at Mortlake, brought 5,200 guineas. The well-known pair, 
‘Going to a Ball: San Martino, Venice,’ and ‘ Returning from the 
Ball: St. Martha, Venice, 24 inches by 36 inches, now realised 
5,600 guineas the pair. At the Windus sale in 1853 the pair fetched 
1,120 guineas ; nineteen years later, at the Gillott sale, they realised 
3,200 guineas. 

The best works of that drunken but highly gifted artist George 
Morland have also increased in popularity during the last few years. 
Two or three examples alone will demonstrate this fact. The 
charming picture in the Price sale entitled ‘ Mutual Confidence’ sold 
in 1864 for 60 guineas ; in 1876 for just double that amount; in June 
it brought 940 guineas. The refined and beautiful work known as 
the ‘ Visit to the Child at Nurse,’ for which the late Mr. Huth paid 
a comparatively small amount, brought 1,050 guineas. The pair, 
‘Pheasant Shooting ’ and ‘ Partridge Shooting,’ for which Mr. Huth 
paid less than 100/. brought at his sale over five times that sum. 
The authenticity of the ‘ Visit to the Child at Nurse’ was much 
questioned at the time of its appearance in the sale-room ; certainly, 
it is entirely different to Morland’s usual style, but no doubt can be 
entertained as to the great beauty of the work. 

David Cox is another artist whose work more than maintains the 
very high favour accorded to it by collectors during the last few years. 
Drawings which were positively unsaleable during the artist’s life- 
time now realise comfortable fortunes in a small way. For instance, 
the drawing of ‘A Welsh Funeral, Bettws-y-Coed ’ was worked off in 
1849 as an Art Union prize, of the value of 20/.; at the Craven sale 
on the 18th of May it brought 2,400 guineas! A somewhat smaller 
drawing than this, ‘Windsor Great Park,’ sold in 1867 for 177 
guineas ; it has now advanced to 1,350 guineas! The Craven sale 
included six small drawings, averaging about 24 inches by 34 inches, 
which produced a total of over 6,000/. For this half a dozen Cox 
received perhaps less than 200/., and considered himself not at all 
badly paid! And yet Cox, like Romney, was not deemed artist 
good enough to be admitted into the Royal Academy fellowship ! 
Time does indeed play some curious tricks on the judgment of 
mortals; and of the first thirty-four ‘artists’ who constituted the 
Royal Academy at its formation in 1768, not half a dozen have 
survived the test of time! The nineteenth century may, at its close, 
be found to add another six to that number. 

With a few more illustrations of the high prices paid for works 
by the best English artists, we will pass on to another phase of the 
subject. Among the three Hoppners in the Price collection, the most 
notable, a three-quarter-length portrait of Lady Coote, seated on a 
bank under trees, in a black dress with short sleeves, brought 1,800 
guineas, and a half-length of Lady Gordon in a brownish-yellow dress, 
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1,090 guineas—unusually good prices for Hoppners. But both these 
figures were considerably below the amount paid for the fine portrait 
of Admiral Nelson, which certainly ought to pass into the possession 
of the nation ; this work fetched 2,550 guineas on the 13th of July. 
The two portraits in the Price sale by Sir W. Beechey, characteristic 
examples of whose work rarely come into the market, were a three- 
quarter length of Frederica Charlotte Catherine, Duchess of York, 
which brought 1,200 guineas, and a nearly full length of Lady Bar- 
nard, which sold for 1,180 guineas. The works of both Beechey and 
Hoppner are rare, although they were prolific artists ; but the prices now 
paid for good examples are a curious contrast to those which obtained 
up to quite recently. In spite of the fact that Landseer has been 
on the decline for some years past, an incident occurred on the 25th 
of May which would point to an emphatic revival of the great 
animal-painter’s popularity. The celebrated picture of ‘Chevy ’— 


Weel, sir, if the deer got the ball, 
Sure’s Deeth, Chevy will no’ leave him— 


which is widely known through T. Landseer’s spirited engraving, on 
the occasion referred to realised the very high amount of 5,700 
guineas. In April 1894 this same work was sold in the same place 
for 3,750 guineas. It is obvious that this apparently strange con- 
tingency has not arisen through any revival in the fashion for 
Landseers, but is simply the result of a competition between two rich 
men. The same rivalry doubtless accounts for the fact that John 
Phillips’s large and decorative picture ‘Early Career of Murillo’ 
realised just exactly the same amount in 1895 as in 1886, namely, 
3,800 guineas. The grand marine subject, catalogued as by J. 8. 
Cotman, and the brilliant view of Carnarvon Castle by Miiller may be 
mentioned as having fetched 2,200 and 2,300 guineas respectively in 
the Price sale. It is pleasant to know that the former is to go to the 
National Gallery. 

Some choice examples of the Dutch school of painting have 
come under the hammer during the past season. The prices may be 
said to be well maintained, and in many instances considerably 
‘bettered.’ For example, the important Cuyp, a portrait of .the 
Prince of Orange with his sons, prepared to start for the chase, 
fetched 530 guineas at the Sanderson sale in 1848 ; it realised 2,000 
guineas in the Lyne-Stephens sale in May last. An excellent 
example of Isaac Ostade, a scene in front of an inn door, with a 
gentleman about to mount a grey horse, signed, and dated 1665, 
brought 1,660 guineas; an exceedingly beautiful combination of 
Rubens and Breughel, the Holy Family, surrounded by a garland of 
flowers, 26 inches by 20 inches, brought 555 guineas—the latter 
picture may be pointed out as an exception, inasmuch as it 
fetched 1,440/. when last sold.. An admirable example of Terburg, a 
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gentleman paying his addresses to a lady, the engraved picture, sold 
with the Lyne-Stephens property for 1,950 guineas. The Clifden 
sale at Robinson and Fisher's, in May, included a superb Hondecoeter, 
a composition of poultry, ducks, peacock, peahen, &c., in an Italian 
garden, 4,150 guineas. A superb sea-view of Jacob Ruysdael, ‘ The 
Entrance to the Y,’ from the Clewer Manor collection, realised 
4,200 guineas on July 25; a perfect and beautiful view on the same 
river by W. Van de Velde, painted in his early time, and formerly in 
the collection of the Marquis of Bute at Wroxton, 16 inches by 22 
inches, brovght 810 guineas in the same sale as the Ruysdael ; whilst 
a view in a canoe by Hobbema realised 1,450 guineas. The only 
noteworthy Rembrandt of the season was a portrait of a young 
man, formerly at Stowe, which sold for 1,100 guineas. There is a 
curious decline in the competition for pictures of Italian scenes by 
Dutch masters : such pictures are only successful on exceedingly rare 
occasions. 

The Lyne-Stephens collection contained a few noteworthy Spanish 
pictures, the most important being a Velasquez full-length portrait 
of a young lady called an Infanta, with blonde crimped hair inclosed 
behind in a red net. This was in the Duc de Morny sale in 1867, 
when it fetched 51,000 francs, or rather more than 2,000/.; in 
twenty-eight years it has advanced to 4,300 guineas. The second 
was a fine and important Murillo, representing Faith presenting the 
Eucharist, 64 inches by 96 inches; it was originally painted for a 
semicircular space on the wall of the epistle nave of the church of 
St. Maria la Blanca, and forms a companion to the Immaculate 
Conception now in the Louvre, which was purchased at the sale in 
1852 of Marshal Soult for 586,000 francs? The Lyne-Stephens 
picture was brought from Spain by General Faviers, but was not in 
his sale in 1837; in the Pourtalés sale in March 1865 it realised 
67,500 francs; in May last it fetched 2,350 guineas. A very fine 
old copy of the three-quarter-length portrait by Velasquez, Philip IV., 
which realised the price of an original—71,000 francs—at the 
Salamanca sale of 1867, dropped to 390 guineas in May; and a 
frequently repeated bust by the same artist of the Infanta Maria 
Teresa in black and white dress brought 770 guineas. Among the 
late Lord Clifden’s pictures a Velasquez portrait of Mariana of Austria, 
second wife of Philip IV. of Spain, brought 2,300 guineas; whilst of 
the three pictures which were withdrawn at the last moment from 
Clewer Manor sale in 1876, and came up again at Christie’s on the 
13th of July last, the well-known Murillo, ‘The Holy Family,’ 46 
inches by 43 inches, sold for 4,000 guineas ; this picture was formerly 


* See Le Trésor de la Curiosité tiré des Catalogues de Vente, vol. ii. p. 491. 
MM. Lafenestre and Eugéne Richtenberger, in their admirable work on the Louvre, 
give the price paid for it as 615,300 francs. Commission charges would probably 
make up for the djfference in the two amounts. 
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in the collection of Lord Nugent, and afterwards of Sir William 
Eustace, from whom the late Mr. Foster purchased it. 

A good number of excellent pictures by French artists have come 
into the sale-room during the past season. The Lyne-Stephens col- 
lection included the portrait on panel of a lady in white muslin dress 
and claret-coloured jacket, by Madame Vigée le Brun, which went for 
2,250 guineas ; Nattier’s portrait of a lady of the Court of Louis the 
Fifteenth, supposed to be one of his daughters, seated on clouds and 
holding two doves, reached 3,900 guineas; and a beautiful specimen 
of Watteau, the celebrated ‘La Game d’Amour,’ of the finest quality, 
and well known through the engraving by P. L. Le Bas, brought 
3,350 guineas. Toqué’s portrait of Marie Leczinski, Queen of Poland, 
fetched 1,120 guineas at the Clifden sale. 

Finally the old Italian masters were en évidence in a number 
and variety which probably never occurred in any one season 
during the past half-century. A collection comprising about 1,000 
‘old masters’ and miniatures was formed by the late Henry 
Doetsch, of New Burlington Street. The annals of picture sales 
probably cannot furnish a fiasco so deservedly complete as that 
which attended this sale. The collection is said to have cost the 
late Mr. Doetsch about 100,000/.: the total result did not amount to 

13,000/.! The surprising thing is that Messrs. Christie & Co. were 
induced to undertake the sale of this vast assemblage of rubbish, 
for where the few examples may have been genuine at one time, the 
restorer has all but completely obliterated the traces of the master 
hand. The portentous catalogue of this collection occupied 126: 
pages, and was burdened not only with a superfluous preface from Dr. 
Richter, but with pedigrees which are more than doubtful, and some 
of which have certainly been impugned. The average result of this 
sale gives about 25/. to each ‘work of art,’ although very few indi- 
vidually reached even that amount. It isarelief to know that many of 
these pictures have gone to America, That so much rubbish should 
exist anywhere on the face of the earth is a disquieting reflection to 
those who are at all acquainted with the truly great works of the 
Italian school ; and that their;names and fame should be so dragged 


through the mud is a public scandal. 
W. Rozerts. 
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LION HUNTING BEYOND THE HAUD 


3EING a member of the profession of arms, I thought myself very 
lucky when I last year found myself entitled to sufficient leave to make 
it worth while going abroad in search of sport. A brother officer being 
in the same enviable position, we decided to join forces, and to ‘ go 
foreign’ together to some spot where sport and economy could simul- 
taneously be practised. Various localities, from the Zambesi to the 
Pamirs, came under consideration, but in the end we decided to take 
tickets for Aden and to try our luck in Somaliland. 

I will not presume too much on any one’s geographical knowledge, 
but will say at once that the country in question occupies the most 
easterly corner of Africa, and adjoins Abyssinia. Those who examine 
a German map will find that the sphere of British influence is de- 
picted as being very small indeed; while those who look at an 
English map will notice a corresponding decrease of French, Italian, 
and German influence, as represented by the dabs of various colours 
which are spread about the chart of this barren promontory. 

We will leave the account of the journey to Aden to the guide 
books, and will commence with our arrival at that cheerless rock. 
The welcome of the Assistant Resident there (why should any one 
want assistance to reside anywhere ? ) was not encouraging, being as 
follows : ‘Oh, you're here, are you? We werejust going to wire to the 
Foreign Office to stop you. I don’t know where you can go, the 
country is shot out.’ Cheerful, this! But our discouragement was 
not commensurate with the poor prospect he afforded us; and, 
seeing we were bent on going, this gentleman afforded us every 
assistance in his power. After two days at Aden my companion, whom 
I will call V., went over to Berberah, from which place we had 
decided to go up country, for the purpose of buying camels and other 
necessaries, and of engaging men. I spent a boresome fortnight at 
Aden, awaiting the cargo boat with our stores, ammunition, and guns. 
At last she arrived, the goods were transhipped to the Z'wna, a little 
tub plying from Aden to the Somali coast, I got on board—a proceeding 
materially altering her draught—and off we went. 

Reaching Berberah on a Thursday evening, we passed one night 
there under the roof of the Political Resident, whose hospitality to 
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sportsmen is unending ; hustled about all the following morning from 
sunrise, arranging loads, and by ten o’clock were on the move for the 
interior. 

At this point it would not be out of place to give some slight 
description of the personnel of our expedition, as well as the manner 
in which a large ‘ kafala,’ or caravan, progresses through the country. 
First in importance came Hadj Achmed Warsama, our interpreter and 
head man, a tall, slight fellow of about thirty-five years of age with 
close-shaven head and immense mouth disclosing a row of gleaming 
white teeth; a great man in the estimation of all the others, having 
three times made the journey to Mecca and having a fourth trip in 
prospect. He had been fifteen years in the English Navy as inter- 
preter, and had accompanied Admiral Hewitt on his mission to 
Abyssinia. His long spell of British service gave him, of course, an 
excellent command of the English tongue, though perhaps his 
expressions sometimes savoured rather of the fo’esle. His authority 
over the camel men was complete, and those who have had to deal 
with coloured races well know how greatly a powerful lieutenant adds 
to the pleasure of an expedition of this kind. To any one who may 
undertake a journey of similar character to ours I would say: spare 
no expense to get a good head may ; they are hard to find and require 
high wages; but, for our part, we never had reason to regret one 
single anna of the large wages and ‘backsheesh’ we paid to Hadj 
Achmed. Next perhaps in importance comes Deria Ali, our swarthy 
chef ; a little wizened-up old fellow, much given to complaining of, 
and quarrelling with, the other members of the outfit, but, on the 
other hand, a first-class jungle cook. He had seen a good deal of the 
world, having visited Melbourne and other places in Australia; not 
finding them to his liking, however, he had returned to his native 
jungle. His wardrobe was, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, 
‘extensive and peculiar;’ one day he would appear wearing a 
tarboosh, two yards of calico, and a spear; the next day very tight 
trousers and an old military overcoat; another day an ancient and 
porous mackintosh, of which he said, ‘Him cost me five pounds at 
Melbourne.’ On the march his duty was to drive the sheep; poor, 
white, fat-tailed things, they got so used to marching that after a 
few days they needed no driving, and would follow like dogs, getting 
gradually killed off day by day till they were all gone, and a fresh 
lot had to be bought to fill their place. It was necessary to take 
sheep with us in order to keep the pot supplied when our time was 
devoted exclusively to the pursuit of lions. On such occasions it 
would have been fatal to sport to discharge a rifle in order to supply 
ourselves with food. One sheep marched with us for about two 
hundred and forty miles, his day of execution having been postponed 
to the very last because we had become so mutually attached: when 
he was killed he was barely eatable! 
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V. and I had each our two shikaris, who always accompanied us. 
We were very fortunate in securing some of the best in the country, 
Nur Farah, who was with V., and Aden Ateya, who was my head 
shikari, being particularly well known. The latter was a little 
bullet-headed fellow of about five feet four in height, broad- 
shouldered and sturdy, with a remarkable faculty for going up hill 
at a steady run with no apparent inconvenience to himself. Brave 
as the lion it is his profession to pursue, he often erred on the side of 
impetuosity and rashness, but withal he was a wonderful tracker and 
stalker and fully conversant with the habits of all game. His chief 
drawback was his religious mania, for I can call it nothing else, 
which sometimes drove him into fits similar to those of the howling 
dervishes at Cairo; of this, however, we managed to cure him in 
a short time ; we told him that he would have to pay for any damage 
done to or by the camels if they stampeded in consequence of his. 
antics, and finally threatened him with immediate discharge if he had 
another fit. He did not. Geleh Hared, my second shikari, was. 
almost as good a hunter as his superior—a tall slight boy of about 
nineteen, quite indefatigable and most willing. He had had some 
experience of Europeans when travelling with Captain Swayne, R.E., 
and I think Iam right in saying that in his company he had visited 
Harar. He could not speak ten words of English, but had a slight 
knowledge of the Harari language. 

The camel men, fourteen of whom we armed with Snider carbines, 
were all engaged for us by Captain Abud at Berberah, and a better 
set of fellows I never wish to see; willing and cheerful to a degree, 
they took all the hardships they had to undergo as part of the day’s 
work. Occasional discontent, arising out of nothing, was invariably 
suppressed as easily as it arose; we always followed the plan of 
carefully investigating every matter of the kind that was brought 
before us and doing justice to the utmost of our power. Many 
people, in dealing with a Somali, take it for granted that he is not 
telling the truth; true, the chances are against it, but he is such a 
child that he will convict himself of untruth in the first moment and 
be the first to laugh at it himself. Burton, in his First Footsteps in 
East Africa, well describes the rapid flight of the Somali temper 
from one extreme to the other, and it is indeed astonishing to see 
the man at whose childishness you have smiled one day capable of 
the most horrible cruelties the next. The Somalis are a peculiar 
race, in that they have no written language, no musical instruments, 
little or no filial affection, and rarely any gratitude. Their insensi- 
bility to pain is remarkable. I have seen Aden smiling and chewing 
tobacco, whilst Geleh burnt little holes in his back with a red-hot 
stick. Fear of death is an unknown quantity among them. 

I must not omit to mention Aden Muhammid, V.’s syce; he was 
a great character and an excellent boy ; he never seemed to tire, and 
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was always ready to do every one else’s work besides his own. One 
feat of his deserves especial remark. We had found a lioness in an 
open plain about six miles wide, and fearing we should lose her 
in the bushes, we sent Aden off for a pony to ‘round her up’ till 
we could get there. He got the pony and galloped off, armed 
only with a little throwing spear, over ground honeycombed with 
holes (one of which gave him a heavy fall), and headed off the lioness ; 
time after time he brought her to bay under a bush, and time after 
time she charged, and he was obliged to gallop for his life till he had 
distanced her; at last we got up to where he was, and the lioness 
was secured. This appears to me to be an act of as high courage as 
one can look for in any one, white or black. Only once did we have 
to reprimand him, and then his offence tended towards the ludicrous. 
It was as follows :—As V. and I were walking along some distance 
behind the kafala we saw an old man, near a village, crying and 
raising a great commotion: off we went to inquire what was the 
matter, and found that Master Aden and Bulaleb, my own syce, had 
stolen the old man’s sword from him and gone off with it. Of course 
restitution was made, and the two syces were put on guard fora 
whole night as punishment, regardless of their protests. They took 
it very good-humouredly, but paid us out by waking us every hour 
or two through the night to tell us they had heard a lion in the 
neighbourhood. Which they had not. 

To return to our kafala. The camel loads were of a very varied 
nature, nothing being procurable in the interior but a little meat 
and milk, and that only during the rains; so we had to carry with 
us everything that we were likely to need. The men were rationed 
with a pound of rice, half that amount of dates, and two ounces of 
ghee per man per diem. As they numbered twenty-five and we 
carried rations for a hundred days, it will be seen that this item alone 
represented a considerable amount of transport. A Somali camel 
carries a load of about two hundred pounds, but that amount varies 
greatly with the size, condition, and age of the animal, and with the 
work he has lately done and is expected todo. It is a good rough 
computation to say that one camel carries rations sufficient for 
twenty-five men for eight days. Seven camels were devoted to the 
transport of water; some carried casks containing twenty-six gallons 
each, one on each side, the very best possible way of carrying water 
on camel-back ; while others were loaded with ‘ harns,’ as the native 
water vessels are called. They are woven of the inner bark of a tree 
and grass, and are saturated in ghee to make them watertight. 
They are of the shape of a short fat cigar, one end being removable 
and forming a cup. The whole is enclosed in a cage of strong twigs, 
to which the ropes are made fast, which lash it on to the back of the 
camel. Our own private stores were packed in 50-lb. boxes, a 
selection of goods being put in each, so that only one, or two at most, 
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were in use at atime. This plan I can strongly recommend to other 
travellers, as the trouble and annoyance of having to open box after 
box to find some necessary article is very great, besides which damage 
is done to the boxes by constant opening and nailing up, and in the 
hurry articles are not properly repacked, thus getting broken or 
spoilt. One camel carried our tent (in two packages) and our 
clothes and books (in two kit bags). Ammunition, spare rifles, 
calico for presents and barter, tobacco for the same purpose, together 
with a few tools and spare rope, pretty well complete the list of our 
matériel, 

The manner in which a load is fixed on a camel is not unworthy 
of description. The Somal has no saddle for his camel, but uses in 
its place a thick pad of mats, ‘ harus,’ which on camping he uses as 
a roof and walls for his hut, hanging them over curved sticks after 
the manner of gipsy huts in England. The soft hairu forming the 
padding next the camel’s skin he uses asacouch. Thecamel having 
been made to lie down, after much grunting and roaring on his part, 
he is securely knee-haltered by passing the halter under each knee 

-and over his neck, on the top of which it is tied. The soft haru is 
then put on his back, covering all but his head and tail, and the front 
part folded back to make a double thickness over the withers and 
hump. (The hump of the Somali camel, by the way, is not nearly 
such a marked feature as that of the Arabian camel.) On this are 
placed the remainder of the harus to the extent of from six to nine 
thicknesses of mat. The loading rope, a long double-plaited grass 
rope, is then put on so as to form a complete harness, consisting of 
breast-plate, double girth, and crupper, but never passing over the 
back, the harness being lifted up as much as possible so as to leave 
the spine clear after the manner of an ordinary English saddle. The 
load having first been carefully balanced, it is then secured by lashing 
it to the loading rope. This adjustment of loads is a most important 
consideration in the marching of a kafala; for, if it is not properly 
attended to, loads will roll off, or shift backwards and forwards, or, 
worse still, the camel will get a sore back and be rendered unfit 
for work, necessitating the division of his load amongst other 
camels. 

Our loads being all properly divided and adjusted, we will march 
off. As each camel man gets his two camels loaded up he ties the 
halter of one of them to the tail of the other, whose halter he in turn 
ties to any unoccupied tail he can see; a fairly fast, steady camel is 
chosen to lead, and, as soon as the whole of the kafala is strung 
together, the order is given to march off. For the first mile or so 
the camel men stay by their respective charges to see that the loads 
are travelling all right; when satisfied that this is the case they 
gather into knots in front, in rear, or on the flanks and indulge in 
chaff, songs of sorts and occasional prayer, the latter entailing a run 
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of a mile or so to catch the caravan up again. If in a district whose 
friendliness is doubted, a careful watch is of course kept while on the 
march, and no straggling allowed. The shikaris, as a rule, formed the 
advanced guard, while the ponies and syces brought up the rear, If 
the ponies are allowed to get in front the whole rate of marching 
will be retarded, as a Somali pony only walks two miles an hour 
when loose, a camel’s ordinary pace being half a mile per hour more. 

The usual day’s work when on the march was as follows :—Réveil 
at three, a cup of coffee and biscuit, camp struck, loaded up and off 
at four, steady marching till ten or thereabouts, when we would find 
the shadiest spot we could, and halt for from four to five hours, during 
which time we had breakfast, wrote up diaries, took any necessary 
astronomical observations. About two and a half hours’ more march- 
ing in the afternoon brought us to the night’s camping ground 
towards five o’clock. Then there was a thorn zareba to be made, 
dinner to be prepared, beds put out, perhaps a little doctoring to be 
done, and sometimes time to read a book for a few minutes before 
dark. At sundown Achmed called the faithful to prayers, and such 
as felt like it attended; during the Ramadan indeed there were very 
few absentees, but at other times. the attendance was smaller. As 
soon as the men had done their prayers our dinner was served by 
the ‘butler, Jama Agg’ Elli, a capital boy whom we picked up in 
Aden. I quote the carte du jour from a letter written home : 
‘Potage tabloide, tournedos de Koodoo a l’oignon. Pain, Confiture. 
Café.—Vins. Whisky. Eau alkaline.’ Very soon after sunset the 
temperature begins to fall, and at such a rapid rate that by seven 
o’clock we are generally glad to put on our thickest coats and some- 
times to wrap rugs round us. 

Some of those evenings in the jungle are among my pleasantest 
recollections. What greater pleasure than coming in from a successful 
hunt to find that one’s companion has had his share of sport, and, 
over the post-prandial coffee, to mutually recite one’s experiences of 
the day? The darkness succeeding the fall of day is just giving way 
to the bright light of the rising moon, whose rapidly widening silver 
edge we see through the tops of the mimosa jungle. The circle of 
fires in the zareba throws a ruddy glow on the picturesque figures of 
the men grouped about them at their meal or preparing for rest. 
In the far distance we hear the howl of the hyena or the gruff bark 
of the questing lion. His majesty may perhaps be inclined to visit 
us later in the evening; very well, we will give him a royal reception, 
‘Achmed, tell Aden to put the ten-bore and half-a-dozen cartridges 
by my bed!’ Eight o’clock—time to turn in. ‘ Where’s my 
revolver? Ah! here itis. I will put it under the pillowas usual for 
fear of accidents.’ ‘Good-night!’ ‘Night!’ and we are soon asleep 
to a brief lullaby from the sentry, who never ceases singing through- 
out his watch; asleep, but not a heavy slumber; any unusual noise 
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and we shall both be wide awake, having woken up suddenly without 
a movement, unless it be that of a hand to a weapon ; wide awake, 
to drop off again the moment we are satisfied that all is well. It is 
a wonderful faculty of the human mind which enables it to adapt its 
sleep to circumstances ; at home we lay our heads down and sleep 
till shouted at by a servant who has banged about the room for ten 
minutes previously ; go to the jungle or the prairie, and our sleep 
is set on a hair-trigger, we wake ten times in the night and ten times 
we are asleep again within half a minute, having made sure all is 
right. As the night advances we are glad to pull the waterproof 
sheets over us, sometimes right over our heads, to keep off the heavy 
dew, which otherwise would soak us to the skin. Long before day- 
light Jama would be called by the sentry (whose clock was a star), and 
in his turn go and wake V. with the remark, ‘I think so, sir, it half- 
past three.’ V., drawing his watch—our only chronometer—from 
under his pillow, would check the accuracy of Jama’s assertion with 
the aid of a match, and, if his statement held water, would order a 
start. My own watch, a cheap one, broke down very soon after 
entering the Haud, so we had to rely entirely on V.’s timepiece, an 
excellent lever watch, for our observations. On one occasion the 
sentry must have dropped off to sleep for a moment and woken up 
again to find the stars obscured by clouds. Thinking apparently 
that he had had a prolonged nap, he woke Jama, who addressed to 
V. his usual matutinal salutation of ‘I think so, sir, it half-past three.’ 
Imagine my companion’s feelings when he found, on consulting his 
watch, that it was only just midnight ! 

It was wonderful to observe the celerity with which our camp was 
pitched or broken. About half an hour sufficed to see a thorn 
zareba built, and every one comfortably settled down after arrival at a 
fresh camp, while forty-five minutes from the ejaculation by either of 
us of the mystic word ‘ Warsékahaiyah’ (what it means the writer 
has not a notion, but its action never failed), not a vestige would 
remain to mark the spot where men, camels, and horses had lately 
lived, moved, and had their being. 

In appearance the Somal has the advantage of most coloured and 
of many white races. He is as a rule tall, slight, and well set up, 
with well-formed limbs covered with a ruddy brown skin, the texture 
of which would excite envy in the heart of many a European beauty. 
The features have, as a rule, nothing in common with the coarse 
negro type which prevails in Nubia and the Soudan, but rather 
incline towards the Semitic type. Thick lips are the exception, not 
the rule, and a broad flat nose is also a rarity. The hair, when the 
head is not clean shaved, is allowed to grow straight out from the 
head in every direction, giving a very wild appearance to the owner; 
among the Esa and Gadabursi tribes the hair seems to be softer, and 
hangs down to the nape of the neck in long closely curled ringlets. 
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The women throughout the country have the hair enclosed in a dark 
blue fillet, a difference in the disposition of the latter distinguishing 
between a married and an unmarried woman. 

The first fourteen days were of little interest except to ourselves, 
steady travelling, at about twenty miles per diem, being the rule. 
We knew it was no good stopping short of Hargaisa, as the coast 
range has been shot out during the last three or four years; and our 
best chance of sport seemed to be to cross the ‘ Haud’ (not ‘Hand’ 
as recently described in the Field), a waterless plateau extending for 
three hundred miles east and west, and being about one hundred miles 
wide. Accordingly, after a short delay at Hargaisa to obtain extra 
camels, for water, and to make arrangements with the local sheikh 
about keeping any letters that might be forwarded to us, we set out 
on our five waterless days’ march. On two successive mornings we 
found numerous lion tracks on the path, and in one case found traces 
of a lion having been driven from his morning meal of oryx by our 
approach; not being provided for delay beyond the necessary five 
days, we did not molest them at the time, but noted their positions 
for future guidance. A lion, if undisturbed, will work the same 
district for months at a time, leaving it every six to ten days to go 
for water, according to the weather and the amount he has eaten. 
The writer had the good fortune a fortnight later to be able to follow 
exactly the movements of a troop of five lions and lionesses for seven 
days, during which time they never left a radius of ten miles ; perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact that he missed them con- 
sistently for three of those days and on the seventh killed one; the 
remaining four devoured all that was mortal of their poor friend that 
night, and were no more seen. 

The Haud was crossed without any staving in of water-casks or 
other misadventure such as generally happens to novices, and the 
morning of the fifth day saw us in Milmil. A two days’ halt brought 
me good luck in the shape of a greater koodoo, that splendid, spiral- 
horned antelope so well depicted in Mr. Selous’s recent book. This 
was the second one I had got since starting, in each case a lucky shot 
on the top of a lucky find having brought about the desired result. 
One very seldom gets a specimen without a lot of climbing over the 
most rugged hills imaginable. Captain Swayne, in his report on the 
antelope of Somaliland, says: ‘ A fortnight’s hard climbing is amply 
repaid by a good pair of horns,’ (The present writer, never having 
been a feather-weight, is better on the flat than on the hill) The 
first place where we really settled down to business was Aware, twenty- 
five miles east of Milmil, a slight cup in a plateau where sufficient 
water collects to provide for a small number of people throughout 
the dry season. Lion and rhino tracks on the way there, coupled 
with a visit from two lions the same night, augured well for sport. 

As soon as it was light, the morning after our arrival, we were off 
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together on the tracks of the larger of the two lions whose tracks we 
had found. V, took the right, I the left, two of the shikaris keeping 
on the track itself in the centre. Three hours’ steady tracking brought 
us to some grass about ten feet in height, and quite impossible to see 
far through. The surrounding country was mimosa forest, a distant 
view in any direction being impossible. As we were making our way 
cautiously along I heard a shot from V., followed by a most awful 
moaning roar about twenty yards away; my shikari Aden and I were 
round like a flash, at the ‘ ready’ position, standing, as we expected 
trouble, but two more shots and the succeeding silence assured us of 
V.’s success. As we moved round to where he was standing, close to 
a splendid old black-maned lion, the syces and shikaris were just 
commencing the song of triumph which is always sung when a male 
lion has been bagged. There was extra rejoicing over the death of 
this one, as he had been a well-known man-eater, thirty-five (call it 
ten !) deaths being laid at his door, in addition to being the first lion 
of the trip. Onthe way home I was successful in bagging a fine bull 
oryx, which fell to the first shot from my little single -450 Express, 
making me more pleased than ever with the weapon which had come 
to hand only three days before our departure. 

The next day is worthy of record. According to custom we had 
started off in opposite directions from camp as soon as the sun ap- 
peared. I had almost given up hope of sport, my shikaris and I 
having walked about ten miles without a vestige of a lion track, when 
we came on quite fresh signs of two biggish lions that had been 
hunting oryx; the tracks were so fresh that we knew we could not 
be far behind them, and exercised consequent caution. Through all 
the intricacies of their hunting prowl we followed them; now and 
again one could see where one of them had made a spring at an oryx 
and missed, or where the oryx had taken fright and bolted off. At 
last the place where they had rested in the morning was reached, and 
from there the tracks went straight away for about five miles, through 
a light thorn jungle interspersed with patches of high grass. I 
thought they must have escaped us, and was inclining to despair when 
Geleh, my second shikari, who was in front, suddenly stopped and 
bobbed down; I naturally did the same, took my double 10-bore from 
him, and looked cautiously up over the top of the thorn-bush in 
front. We were at the edge of an open grass glade about a hundred 
yards wide, bounded by mimosa trees and high grass. We were 
concealed by the bush in front of us, which was of just sufficient 
height to enable me to fire over its flat top. Beyond it I could dis- 
cern the yellow forms of the two lionesses, for such they proved to 
be, lying flat on their left sides, their hind feet pointing straight 
towards us, not forty yards distant. They were absolutely unaware 
of our presence, and lay as if dead. Had the day not been cloudy 
they would doubtless, according to their habit, have been sleeping in 
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the jungle; on this occasion the rare event of an overcast sky had 
tempted them into the open to their own destruction and the ulti- 
mate advantage of the writer. As the two great cats lay there, fast 
asleep, I could not help waiting a moment before firing, as I felt sure 
they would not wake now, the wind being the other way; and it is 
not given to many people to see lions in their native state in this 
peaceful condition. I suspect, however, that the moment’s delay was 
not quite so long as it seemed, but it was long enough for me to see 
that the further one was a lioness; thinking, therefore, that the 
nearer one, whose head I could not see, was a lion, I fired, aiming for 
a spot just behind the elbow; as I did so the other one looked up 
over her shoulder and almost simultaneously got the contents of the 
left barrel in the neck, killing her at once. The first one fired at— 
which proved also to be a lioness—still moved ; but Geleh, thinking 
her vitality less than it really was, strolled up to her, putting the butt 
of my Winchester on her head; as he did so she seized it in her 
mouth, nearly perforating it with her teeth, thereby giving him such 
a respect for dead (!) lions that he was ever afterwards most cautious 
in dealing with them. I had to give her a shot from the -450 Ex- 
press before it was considered politic to commence skinning the other 
one which lay close by. This operation was not a long one, and 
the pelts and skulls were soon made up in bundles ready to pack 
onapony. The latter was very averse to this operation, and was 
only brought to reason by having his nostrils rubbed with a piece of 
the flesh of one of the lions, To the load was added a considerable 
amount of the inside fat, a perquisite of the shikaris ; this is melted 
and bottled by them, and afterwards sold for a considerable price to 
native doctors on the coast and at Aden. It is highly valued by 
them for its supposed medicinal qualities, being rubbed into those 
who suffer from rheumatism and fever. 

On reaching camp that evening we found that V. had got a tre- 
mendous female rhino with a fine front horn. His shikaris too 
had had ascare ; for, as they were dancing on the body of the supposed 
defunct pachyderm, she had given a grunt, and looked round to see 
what was up. I believe their activity in regaining their rifles was 
marvellous. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Aware that the writer caught 
sight of some ‘ Debbo Tag’ or ‘ Clarke’s gazelle,’ one of the rarest of 
East African antelope, only having been shot for the first time about 
four years ago. A few days later, having no further sport, we moved 
two journeys north-west into the Haud, to Doa-ahleh, the spot where 
we had seen the tracks on our journey south, A week’s stay here 
increased our tale of lions by one each—a week to be passed over by 
the writer as lightly as possible. For four days he tracked from dawn 
to afternoon with always the same result, a galloping shot with 
10-bore and a miss over the top constituting the usual finale to the 
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proceedings. The fifth day saw the heavy rifle relegated to close 
work, its place for moving shots being taken by the little -450 Ex- 
press, with which in his hands the writer did not lose a single lion. 
A description of a certain morning’s work wiil show how easily a 
good chance may be missed by a novice through ignorance of the 
sport. V.and I had been for some hours on the track of a band of 
lions numbering five, besides what Nur Farah called ‘the two small 
boy’ (two cubs). At last we came to the fresh trace of where some- 
thing had been dragged into a patch of high grass, the tracks being 
so fresh as to leave little doubt that the lions were concealed in it, 
and probably busy feeding. Instead of going right round the thicket, 
as we should have done, our shikaris insisted on our walking straight 
down a slight opening into the centre of it. The result of this move 
was that we walked almost on to the lions as they were devouring a 
dead oryx. I sawa lioness creeping through the bush ten yards 
ahead of us, and fired through the branches with no perceptible 
result. Almost at the same instant another lioness rose up under 4 
tree rather further away, and started towards us, looking very nasty ; 
before her head was fairly lowered V., who had dropped on one knee, 
fired, striking her in the region of the shoulder, She spun round 
and round half a dozen times like a top, and we lost sight of her. 
Aden and I dashed forward after a fine male lion he had caught sight 
of, and followed it up for some hours, but without success, the ground 
being hard and unfavourable for tracking. We made out that his 
tracks turned in the direction of the place where he had been found, 
and then we lost him. V. had had no better luck with his wounded 
lioness, the blood trail having ceased after a short while, making 
tracking impossible. Disconsolately we turned our steps campwards, 
after a short halt for rest and abuse of our luck. Passing a patch of 
grass a few hundred yards from where we had rested, it was thought 
advisable to spread and walk through it in line. The moment we 
entered it Nur Farah spied a yellow object creeping along close to 
him. He shouted to V., who fired at close range at the object, 
scarcely knowing what it was; the first shot, which failed to touch 
it, startled it, and off went the beast with huge bounds over the grass 
tussocks, showing it to be the lion I had been after all the morning. 
He must have circled round after we had given him up, and probably 
intended to return to the meal from which we had disturbed him. 
We pursued him for a short distance, but we could see by the tracks 
that his gallop never flagged at all, and we soon abandoned the chase. 
Had we not then been such green hands at the game the morning’s 
bag would probably have been three lions at least, instead of nil. The 
first mistake was in blundering into the grass where we found them, 
instead of giving the matter a few moments’ consideration, during 
which they would probably have revealed their actual position, by 
the noise made in crunching bones. The second was tearing in after 
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our shots instead of waiting for another chance which, with so many 
lions in the covert, would probably have offered itself. The third was 
to start off at once in pursuit of a lion disturbed whilst feeding. A 
lion, after its first bolt away from the hunter, generally stops after a 
little while to see if he is being pursued; if he has left food behind 
him, the probability is that he will return cautiously to finish it; if 
not, he will walk gently on to his destination. If, on the other hand, 
he sees among the trunks of the mimosa bushes two or three pairs of 
legs rapidly advancing in his direction, he will break into a canter, 
followed by a steady jog-trot, and will probably not stop before sun- 
down. With a very big heavy lion the case is rather different, as, 
having more to carry, he is much affected by the heat, and it is 
usually possible, on good tracking ground, to walk him down. In 
the case in point we ought to have lain behind a bush near the bones 
of the oryx, when our patience would almost certainly have been 
rewarded by a shot. 

In this neighbourhood we succeeded in adding a young lion 
and a lioness to the bag. The latter fell to V.’s rifle by a curious 
shot. The bullet broke the neck, and the fore quarters of the 
lioness subsided with the head underneath, the hind quarters re- 
maining raised as though the beast were kneeling down; after half 
a minute she rolled over on her side, stone dead. My young lion 
gave me some excitement. He also was struck in the neck, just 
above the spine, the bullet passing completely through ; when he 
caught sight of us coming into the clearing where he lay, he en- 
deavoured, though half paralysed, to make a rush at us. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could restrain the shikaris from letting 
drive at him, I myself administering the coup de grace behind the 
ear at a distance of about fifteen yards. It is curious how invisible 
a lion is in the jungle so long as he keeps still. In this instance I 
had looked straight at my lion through the bushes, as he sat up on 
his hind quarters, and thought he was the dead trunk of a tree. His 
back was towards us, and it was not till he turned his head that I 
realised what he was. The natives told us that the colour of the skin 
of both rhinoceros and lion varies with the colour of the soil. Our 
own short experience quite bore this out, the lions killed on dark soil 
having a much bluer tinge than those which we had secured on the 
red ground. 

As we intended striking west from here, we now paid off Sheikh 
Muhammid, son of Sheikh Elmi, the head man of Milmil, who had 
been with us ever since our arrival at the latter place, three weeks in 
all. He was a most obliging little man and an excellent guide. If 
he had « fault, it was his proclivity for saying his prayers at incon- 
venient moments. He amused us very much when it came to 
giving him the money. We first had an interview with him, to see 
with what amount he would be pleased. Rs. 24 was fixed on as a 
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sum with which he would be amply satisfied. He then begged to 
be paid Rs. 16 in his brother’s presence, in order that the latter 
should believe it to be the whole sum, as he would be sure to demand 
a share; the remaining money was to be paid him secretly after 
dark. This artfulness on the part of what Achmed described as ‘ De 
mos religiones man’ was rather quaint. We had some little trouble 
in getting away from Daghaboor, owing to the unwillingness of the 
sheikh to let us have a guide. This was due to the fact that he 
and his family were being rationed by our people, and were naturally 
loth to cut off their free supplies by their own action. 

One morning, while deliberating about our future movements, a 
native came in with khabar (news) of a lion track close by. We 
started off at once together to follow it up. Aden and Geleh were 
leading the way, each carrying a rifle, when suddenly I saw them 
put the rifles down against some bushes, and fly at one another. 
They were on the ground in a: moment, tearing and hitting at each 
another. Nur Farah seized one, I the other, and we dragged them 
apart, while they panted and cursed with rage. A summary court- 
martial and inquiry was held, when we found that the whole thing 
had arisen from my having told Geleh that the rifles were not as 
clean as they should be. He had told Aden that it was his, Aden’s, 
fault. The latter had replied that it was none of his business. 
Thence they had drifted into mutual recriminations, embracing one 
another’s relations, appearance, and habits. It was something to be 
thankful for that they had not used the rifles. The end of it was 
that V. and I changed shikaris for the day, and threatened the comba- 
tants with discharge in the event of a recurrence of the fracas. 

Justice having been dispensed, we started off on the lion track, 
V. taking the right, I the left. The course taken by the lion 
favoured me throughout, bending steadily in my direction. Aden 
excelled himself in tracking on this occasion, following an almost 
invisible trail at a rate of about four and a half milesan hour. After 
two hours’ tracking, he motioned to me to go very quietly, at the 
same time slipping off his sandals and hanging them over his arm. 
The track led into a mass of tufts of thorn and grass jungle divided 
by narrow paths, along which one could walk without hindrance. We 
were quietly slipping along in Indian file, Aden leading, when 
he suddenly stopped and pointed to the left front. I looked 
out between the thorn stems to a clearing fifty yards distant, 
but saw nothing. The next moment he seized me by the arm, and 
then pointed to a spot in the high grass close to us, at the same 
time bringing his rifle to his shoulder. As he did so I saw lying in 
the grass a magnificent male lion : he appeared to be almost at our 
feet. As I caught sight of him, he had just woken up, and was 
turning his head to look at us over his shoulder as he lay on his left 
side, I fired at once, the bullet striking just beneath the eye. A 
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second afterwards Aden fired also, to my annoyance ; but perhaps he 
was justified by circumstances. His bullet struck the lion in the 
right flank rather behind the heart. We deemed another shot 
necessary, and I let him have it from in front, firing at his open mouth, 
which was about all I could see from my position, The bullet un- 
luckily broke some of his teeth, which were very fine ones, afterwards 
passing into the roof of the mouth, through the brain, and out at the 
neck. The first shot had likewise penetrated and lodged in the 
brain. 

A shady march of two days in a north-westerly direction up the 
Tug Djerad brought us to Goderali, just within the borders of 
Abyssinia. The journey was uneventful, the country being devoid 
of both game and people. We saw old traces of natives, it is true, 
but they had been driven away or killed by the rapidly encroaching 
Abyssinians, leaving only their empty huts and zarebas. From the 
hill on the side of which we pitched our camp a marvellous view was 
obtainable. To the north, the black forest of the Haud stretched as 
far as the eye could reach, broken only by three small hills, well- 
known landmarks. To the south and west rolled the mountains of 
Harar. The range on which we stood, and which bounded the Haud 
for miles, was a low stone-covered stretch of round-topped hills 
flanked by thick mimosa jungle, filled with rhinoceros. Wherever 
we went we found traces of them, their feeding-ground being 
apparently restricted to a very small area, Never having been 
hunted, they probably found no reason to leave such excellent pasture, 
and during the first four days of our stay at Goderali there was a herd 
of rhino feeding within ten miles of camp. 

The honey-bird, of which we saw several during the trip, is well 
worthy of mention as a natural curiosity. It isa little grey common- 
looking bird about the size of a thrush. It first forces itself upon 
the notice of the traveller by flying across his path, uttering a shrill 
unlovely cry. It will then sit on a neighbouring tree, still calling 
and waiting for him to follow. By short rapid flights the bird will 
lead its guest on and on, till after a while the traveller notices that 
the bird has stopped its onward course, and is hanging about among 
a certain half-dozen trees. These being visited one after another 
and carefully examined, the search will be rewarded by finding a 
nest of bees in one of them. The probability is that there will be 
honey in it, but I have known the bird mistaken. It is a matter of 
honour with the natives to set aside a good portion of honey for the 
bird. Although this action of the honey-bird is an established fact 
of natural history, it is none the less unaccountable, and it would be 
interesting to know whether he ever tries to entice quadrupeds also 
to assist him in obtaining his much-loved honey. 

Our first day’s sport at Goderali was unfortunate, as far as I was 
concerned. As usual, V. and I started from camp in almost opposite 
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directions ; very soon I came on rhino tracks, and followed them, 
he on a lion track which he also followed. The tracks must have 
converged, for, as I was ereeping up to get a shot at one of the four 
rhino that we had been tracking, we heard the report of his rifle 
at a distance of about half a mile. Off went the rhino with us 
after them. Soon they stopped, and I fired a long side shot at the 
head of the biggest one who was standing half behind a tree. In 
ignorance I fired too far forward and lodged the bullet in the mass of 
bone which supports the horn. The beast staggered, but galloped 
off in a cloud of dust, followed by Geleh and myself. (Aden was 
down with fever and was absorbing antipyrine in camp.) 

Another shot as he stood under a tree was fruitless, and after a 
pursuit of eight miles we gave it up, reaching camp just before sun- 
down, to find that my companion had got a lioness. She must have 
been the only one in the place, as we never saw the track of another 
in the neighbourhood of Goderali. 

For an account of the next day’s sport I cannot do better than 
quote verbatim from my diary. 

Aden looked very ill from fever, but he came with me. Passed endless rhino 
tracks pointing south-east, but left them all, as they led towards V.’s ground. 
Five miles from camp a low whistle from camel-man Mohammed, who was with 
the pony fifty yards in rear, called our attention to a big she-rhinoceros two 
hundred yards away to the right front. We stood motionless, and she came 
straight towards us, snufling the air, having evidently winded the pony. She 
stopped forty yards away, looking in our direction, then wheeled off suddenly and 
bolted. I got ina shot with the 10-bore in the front part of the brain, which 
bowled her over, and gave her another as she lay, to make certain. Went on 
three hours more, but did nothing. Aden Ateya had a near shave of being struck 
by a snake a yard long, and as thick as the calf of my leg. He speared it, where- 
upon it bit itself. 















Several elephant tracks some months old showed that during the 
rainy season they frequent this locality. We also found the skeleton 
of one killed by natives about six months previously. 

The beggars who follow a European caravan from place to place 
are a great pest. It is next to impossible to get rid of them, and 
they sit outside the zareba after dark and howl until they gain 
admission. Where water was plentiful and there was no fear of 
rations running short we never interfered with them, they were such 
wretched-looking objects; but where there was any doubt about the 
sufficiency of food, out of fairness to our own men we always tried to 
keep them away. It could only be done by leaving a couple of men 
on ponies, with rifles, to drive Les Misérables back and prevent them 
coming on for some time after the departure of the kafala; even 
then they would sometimes arrive late at night after we had camped, 
having followed as soon as the rear-guard started to rejoin us. 

We soon quitted our old trail, inclining northwards over and along 
the range of hills where Goderali stands. We found tracks of 
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Greater and Lesser Koodoo, but saw none of either species. One 
midday halt afforded us an interesting half-hour examining the leaf 
and stick insects which were crawling about ; they were most curious, 
the resemblance to dead leaves and stalks of grass being in many 
cases perfect. Unfortunately entomology had had no place in the 
curriculum of our early studies, so we could only observe these extra- 
ordinary insects in a very amateur way. 

When we got down again to the border of the Hand, we found 
ourselves in a fine game country. Besides lion and rhinoceros there 
were Awal (G. Soemmeringit), Gerenook, Dik-Dik (Nanotragus 
Saltii), Dhera (G. Pelzelni), Bustard, and many kinds of birds. The 
Awal gave us a lot of sport, and their meat was very acceptable to the 
few villages we passed. They are not as a rule very difficult to 
approach, as they generally feed on plains studded with bushes, the 
easiest kind of stalking ground. One peculiarity, which we soon 
found out and took advantage of, is that when disturbed while 
feeding in the neighbourhood of a kafala on the march, they nearly 
always gallop straight past the leading camel. If one of the guns 
places himself at the head of the caravan while the other goes in 
pursuit, the probability is that the former gets the easier chance. 
When killing meat for some natives one day, I in this manner got 
three beasts out of a herd of Awal that galloped past, with five shots 


- from a little -320 Marlin repeater which I usually carried when on 


the march. The Dhera are pretty little things, but most difficult to 
get near, besides affording a diminutive target. The lump of loose 
skin on the nose gives the head a very curious appearance. 

At a place called Kuri Deli, twenty miles from Fiambiro, we 
found that heavy rain had fallen a few days previously ; the young 
grass was consequently growing rapidly, and a pond a hundred yards 
long had formed in a neighbouring watercourse. As the camels had 
had very hard work for the previous fortnight we decided to give 
them a few days in which to recuperate, and we built a zareba not 
far from the water. We met two Somali rhinoceros hunters armed 
with bows and arrows, one of them carrying, in addition, a coloured 
cotton umbrella with which he seemed delighted. We wished them 
good luck, and they replied that if they killed a rhino the Haber- 
sheeny (Abyssinians) were sure to take the horns, this being their 
invariable custom. 

The news that a lion had killed a donkey the previous night justified 
us in our selection of a resting-place, and we at once ordered zarebas 
to be constructed for occupation the same evening—one near the water, 
the other near the village five miles away. The first night spent in 
them added nothing to the bag, but the following evening was more 
successful. I quote from my diary : 

Built a second zareba near the water, a mile from V.’s and close to our camp. 
A heavy shower fell just before and after Geleh and myself arrived there, but a 
Vor. XXXVITI—No. 223 K K 
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waterproof sheet which we had luckily taken kept usdry. I dropped off to sleep 
at once, having spent the previous night out ; probably Geleh soon afterwards fol- 
lowed suit, as he was sleeping soundly when I was woken at about midnight by 
the donkey stamping about in evident terror. A crash, followed by a sound of 
sniffing, brought me up on my knees in a moment, rifle in hand; and as I looked 
quietly out of the loop-hole I saw against the sky the outline of an immense lion’s 
head two yards from me, I fired at once, and thought I had settled him; but the 
shot was aimed too high, entering the forehead and passing out by the ear, the top 
of which it nearly cut off. On looking out again, after reloading, I was greeted 
with a roar, and gave the now deceased donkey the first barrel through the nose, 
thinking in the darkness that he was the lion; the contents of the left barrel broke 
the shoulder of the latter as he sprung at the loop-hole, and he went past us to 
some bushes near by, where we heard him moving about and growling and groaning 
till morning. At daylight we followed his tracks for a quarter of a mile, when we 
came on him, as we thought, dead. He quickly convinced us of the contrary by 
jumping up and making off. A shot from the 10-bore bowled him over, but he 
required two more shots from the °450 to settle him. His tracks showed us that 
he had been and sat down within twenty yards of our camp the night before, but 
only the ponies had noticed his presence. 


Rain having already fallen in places, water was abundant, and a 
few flowers were forcing their way out. Amongst others we noticed 
three sorts of convolvulus, a kind of bouvadia, and a giant jasmine; 
a week later we found a beautiful cluster of sweet-smelling lilies grow- 
ing on stems about six inches long; beyond these we scarcely ever 
saw & flower at all. 

It was interesting to observe the effect of the rain on insect life ; 
masses of ants of all sizes, ant-lions, beetles, and other insects sprang 
into existence, and made their presence evident in various ways. The 
large black ants were busy cutting the wings off swarms of Mayflies 
that the rain had beaten down, and were dragging the bodies into 
holes. Huge spiders were entering into combat with other ants with 
varying success, and at one place we came on a flock of birds feeding 
on a swarm of great black and yellow locusts which could hardly fly. 
It is a curious fact, which we proved by experiment, that, if the lead- 
ing ant of an army of ants on the move be killed, the remainder, on 
reaching the spot where their leader’s trail ceases, will turn about 
and go back to their starting-point. The size of the ants may be 
realised when one considers that the larger species are able to carry a 
date-stone single-handed. 

Leaving the Harawa valley we worked northwards in search of 
elephant, but found none; the country was very mountainous and 
rocky, one pass in particular being barely passable for the camels. 
One of our ponies was overcome by my riding him for a couple of 
hours one day; and the next morning, when asked to go up hill with 
an empty saddle, he, to use the native expression, ‘sat down’ and 
died. The Somali pony is useless for a heavy man at any time, and, 
when food and water are scarce, a caravan is better without any ponies 
at all; they are constantly stopping and ‘ sitting down,’ when either 
the caravan has to wait or one or two men must be left behind to 
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bring them on in the cool of the evening. We found the track of an 
elephant one morning and followed it more or less for three days, at 
the end of which time we lost it; the bleaching skeletons of several 
elephants showed us where another English party had met them ; 
and we passed close to the spot where an Anglo-Indian had two 
months previously come across a herd while he was marching and had 
killed seven. He only got one lion though, so we stifled our jealousy. 
Only three weeks now remained to us before we were due at 
Berberah, so we decided to go out into the middle of the Haud and 
try to pick up another lion or two. Leaving our main body at 
Hargaisa, where we heard of Lord Delamere’s mauling by a lion, we 
marched out with small loads and all the water-casks a two days’ 
journey into the Haud, to a place called Arror. The writer was suf- 
fering from the ill effects of a draught of bad water taken a week 
previously, and was obliged to stay in bed for the first four days, which 
time V. spent in pursuit of a fine old lion who evidently belonged to 
the neighbourhood. On the fifth day his perseverance was rewarded 
by getting him after a hot day’s tracking. The next day I was out 
again, though very weak, and, after several hours’ tracking, traced two 
lions into a patch of grass. Aden and I slipped round to the far side 
and got on an ant-heap ; two of the men followed the tracks in and 
nearly stepped on the lionesses fast asleep: they rushed out past me, 
and I shot the first one through the apex of the heart as she galloped 
past, killing her after she had gone twenty yards ; the other I missed 
with the 10-bore, having foolishly changed rifles after the first shot. 
The second day after this we were on the march, heading for home, 
and were about a mile ahead of the caravan as it crossed the Banki 
Arror, a treeless plain six miles in width. We came on the track of 
the lioness I had missed, and a few moments later up she jamped from 
a depression and made off across the plain. Of our pursuit of her 
and Aden Muhammid’s pluck I wrote in a previous paragraph, so I 
will take up the narrative at the point where he on a pony had ‘ rounded 
her up’ under a bush. By previous agreement V. was to have first 
shot, but our six-mile run in the blazing sun had unsteadied us, and 
it was almost impossible to point a rifle within a foot of the mark 
aimed at; he fired though, and, as far as we know, missed : the lioness 
dashed off, but was stopped in a moment by Aden on the pony; she 
crouched under another bush in sight of me, lying broadside on, and 
I fired, striking her in the shoulder; the shot had only the effect of 
making her crouch still lower, and to begin a low growling and switch- 
ing of her tail from side to side. Again I fired, this time aiming at 
the head; my unsteadiness spoilt my aim, and the bullet cut a neat 
hole in the tip of the ear, but did not otherwise injure her; the next 
moment she swung round and charged me while I was loading, V. 
putting a bullet in her shoulder as she rushed past him, but without 
result. I could not get the cartridge in soon enough to fire during 
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her rush, so endeavoured to take a step to my right to avoid the 
spring I expected. AsI did so I felt myself held right in the lioness’s 
path by a small thorn-bush which reached about to my waist, and the 
toothed arms of which held me in a closeembrace. I thought I was 
done for, and my relief knew no bounds when she suddenly swerved 
to her right and passed behind me. In a moment I tore myself clear 
and turned round to find that the lioness had seized Geleh by the 
wrist, and that he was struggling to thrust her off with the rifle which 
he held in both hands. They were not more than three yards from 
me, but I dared not fire for her heart, as she was so close to the man; 
in fact it looked in the dust-cloud they had raised as if they were 
wrestling. Her back was towards me, so I fired at the spine about 
the loins, and she fell instantaneously, gave one quiver and was dead. 
The shot had been a fortunate one, the little -450 bullet having com- 
pletely broken her backbone. 

After she was dead things became if anything more lively than 
before, as Aden and Nur Farah began bombarding her from opposite 
sides in the most reckless way, to the imminent danger of every one 
except the lioness, which they did not hit. 

We examined Geleh’s hand and found three holes in his wrist, 
made by three of the canine teeth of the lioness; though bleeding 
profusely, the wounds did not appear serious, so I bandaged them with 
one handkerchief, made a sling of another, and, as soon as the skin 
and head were ready, put him on a pony and set out on our sixteen- 
mile march to camp. For five miles all went well, then an artery in 
the neighbourhood of one of the wounds broke, and the bleeding 
became very difficult to stop. I put a tourniquet on the upper arm, 
but Geleh seemed unable to stand the pain of it, and as soon as [ 
walked on he always loosened it and the trouble began afresh. It 
was only by walking behind with a rifle and threatening him that he 
was got home at all. We had to halt several times on the way, and 
it was more difficult after each halt to get him started again. During 
one of these halts we heard several shots in the distance, the number 
making us rather anxious; it afterwards appeared that V. had found 
two lions and had wounded one of them, but our morning’s accident 
had made him careful, and he did not go up to the beast till he was 
quite sure of its demise. 

Poor Geleh’s wound gave us some little anxiety, as he had the bad 
taste, after three days of the writer’s doctoring, to insist on being 
attended by a local leech, through the instrumentality of whom he 
nearly lost his arm. He completely recovered soon after our return 
to Berberah, and was made quite happy by a considerable application 
of ‘ palm-oil.’ 

Our time was now rapidly drawing to a close, and our sport was 
. practically at an end. We had still to go to Hargaisa to pick up the 
remainder of our caravan, pack up our rifles, and hurry back to the 
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coast. When we got to Hargaisa we heard the sad news that a poor 
woman, who had attached herself to us two months before, had been 
lost when out gathering fire wood. Whether she had been taken by 
a lion or whether she had met some of her own tribe and joined 
them we never knew; let us hope the latter was the case, but the 
former event is the more probable. She was a wonderful worker and 
did more duty about camp than any two men; as with Red Indians, 
the Somali woman always does the greater share of any work that 
has to be done. 

We made our adieus to Sheikh Muttah and to his blind son-in- 
law, who rules the place in the absence of the sheikh, loaded up the 
now sorry-looking camels, and turned our backs with many regrets on 
the country where we had enjoyed so many days of sport. The 
march from Hargaisa to the coast takes, as a rule, about four and a 
half days. We believe we established a ‘ record’ for the distance, as 
with tired camels and full loads we covered the distance in four hours 
over three days! The first three days we did twenty-five miles each 
day, that distance being the most we ever covered in a day. The 
last night on the road we sent up our few rockets, which we had 
carried all the way in case of necessity. They created a great sensa- 
tion, not only in our own camp, but also in that of some natives 
whom we met the next morning, and who were much relieved to find 
that the manifestations were not due to superhuman agency. 

We sighted Berberah at daylight, and now was my chance to pay 
out Aden Ateya for the way he had run me up hills three months 
before. A pony had fallen and crushed my bare knee against a 
stone, rousing my ire, which had to find an escape somewhere ; so I 
took it out in walking Master Aden off his legs in the last eight miles 
into Berberah. Both V. and I were in the best of health and con- 
dition, and it was with some sorrow that we doffed our rags, and, 
under the hospitable roof of Captain Abud, the British Resident, 
returned to clean clothes and civilisation. 

The sale of our camels and ponies occupied the bulk of the after- 
noon, the auction being conducted in the town square by a public 
auctioneer, each bid being called both in Arabic and Somali. The 
camels fetched about half what we gave for them, and with this price 
we were well satisfied. The stores only fetched about one-fourth of 
the cost price, so we gave most of them away as ‘ backsheesh’ to our 
followers. One day we spent paying off our men, with all of whom 

we parted on the best of terms; we stowed our trophies in bales and 
boxes, and the following morning left for Aden and home. 


H. C. LOwrTHer. 
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THE KUTHO-DAW 


It has been said that through the introduction of railways, steamships, 
telegraphs, newspapers, and International Congresses, our terrestrial 
globe has shrunk to half its former size. We can now travel round 
the globe in less time than was formerly required for a journey from 
one end of Europe to the other. Within my own recollection, which 
goes back now to many years, a journey from Berlin to Paris or 
London was looked upon in Germany as a great event. The adven- 
turous traveller before starting was expected to pay farewell visits to 
all his friends and relations, tears were shed in abundance, and no one 
would have started on so perilous an expedition without making his 
will and insuring his life. A journey to Egypt or India or America 
was an event discussed in all the papers. We know from Goethe 
what a grand thing it was supposed to be in his time to travel to Italy 
and explore its antiquities. To have travelled to Greece or to Con- 
stantinople, to have seen the Parthenon or St. Sophia, made a man a 
celebrity not only in his own native town, but all over Germany. 
Now three or four days brings us to Athens or Constantinople, and a 
small caique or a penny steamer takes us across the Bosphorus in a 
few minutes, and we are in Asia, on the very spot where Xerxes is 
supposed to have whipped the sea in his anger. A week takes us to 
America, a fortnight to India, and we travel all the time with perfect 
comfort and with hardly any effort or danger. 

With the same ease, however, with which we travel to distant 
countries, people from distant countries are now beginning to come 
to us. I have had in my own study at Oxford, not only Turks, 
Arabs, Hindus, Siamese, Japanese, and Chinese, but I received only 
the other day a visit from one of the Blackfoot Indians, the first of 
that tribe who had ever set foot on English soil, a most interesting and 
intelligent man, who was bewailing to me the fate of his race, doomed, 
as he thought, to disappear from the face of the earth, as if Babylonians 
and Assyrians, Accadians and Hittites had not disappeared before. 
His name was Strong Buffalo (not Buffalo Bill), and a most powerful, 
determined, and sensible man he seemed. He reminded me of a 
young Mohawk who also used to deplore to me the fate of his race. He 
came to Oxford many years ago to study medicine. He came in his 
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paint and feathers, but left in his cap and gown, and is now a practis- 
ing physician at Toronto. 

These visits of strangers from distant lands are often highly in- 
structive : I extracted some knowledge of the Mohawk language from 
Dr. Oronyha Teka. One is thus brought in contact with some of the 
leading spirits all over the world. I have now, or have had, pupils, 
friends, and correspondents in India, Burmah, Siam, Japan, China, 
Corea, aye even in the Polynesian and Melanesian Islands, in South 
America, and in several African settlements. 

But here surgit amari aliquid. People in these happy far-off 
countries have evidently less to do than we have, and the number of 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, and books, which the Indian post 
brings every week to my door, is sometimes appalling. It would be 
physically impossible to acknowledge, much less to answer, all these 
letters and parcels, and I sometimes feel as if, in England at all events, 
there had been a shrinkage not only in space, but also intime. What 
used to be an hour is now scarcely half an hour, and a morning is 
gone before I have answered half the letters from every part of the 
world that lie scattered about on my table. A collection of the letters 
asking advice and help from me on the most heterogeneous and the 
most heterodox subjects, all beginning with the well-known phrase, 
‘Though I have not the honour of your personal acquaintance,’ would 
form a most interesting and amusing volume. Still there is both 
good and bad in all this. I have received most useful information 
and help from some of my unknown friends, and I trust that the 
unknown friends whose letters I have not been able to answer, whose 
books and manuscripts I have not had time to examine, will forgive 
me if only they remember that the number of those whose personal 
acquaintance I have not the honour to possess is very large indeed. 

And not only have letters and telegrams drawn the minds and 
hearts of men in every part of the world more closely together, but 
newspapers and reviews seem to have changed the world into one large 
debating club. If my friends were to see the Oriental newspapers 
which I have to read, or at all events to open and to glance at—I say 
nothing of German and French and Italian papers, I only think of the 
journals from India, from America, from Japan, and from the Australian 
colonies—they would be surprised to see not only how telegrams are 
published in the Eastern papers almost before the time that the events 
happen in the West, but how every political question, every literary 
publication of any importance, is fully criticised in Bombay, in Tokio, 
or in Melbourne, often far more carefully and conscientiousiy than in 
the best of our own papers. 

It is a curious sensation to see one’s book not only praised, and 
praised in Oriental fashion, at Benares, but to receive a slashing criti- 
cism from an injured Buddhist who thinks that I have been unfair to 
Buddha, or a withering review from an enraged bishop who thinks 
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that I have been too fair to him. Still, as one grows old one learns. 
to bear all this, as the lotus leaf, to quote an Eastern phrase, is 
neither heated by the sun nor wetted by the rain. If in this way 
persons interested in literary, political, or philosophical work have been: 
drawn together more and more closely, if a scholar has now to write 
and to hold his own, not only in Europe, but against critics in every 
part of the world, this process has culminated in what are known as 
International Congresses. Here people from all countries, of every 
colour and every creed, have really the honour of making personal 
acquaintances, and far be it from me to depreciate the good that has 
been done by these meetings. But again, they consume much 
valuable time and much valuable money. Think only of five hundred 
scholars travelling to England and spending a fortnight in London 
devouring science, literature, and a great many other things besides, 
and you have, if you reckon a working day at eight hours, which I 
believe is now the correct number, no less than 56,000 hours taken 
away from the literary workshops of the world! If it were all rest 
and relaxation, it would be different, but, as a matter of fact, a week 
or a fortnight of an international congress is about the hardest work 
that can fall to any mortal being in the pursuit of science. 

The most celebrated of these international congresses was no doubt 
the so-called Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893. There 
representatives of all the religions of the world were gathered together 
—Brahmans and Buddhists, Jainas and Parsees, Mohammedans and 
Chinese, people from Siam, Japan, China, and last, not least, Jews 
and Christians of every description and denomination. A Roman 
Catholic cardinal presided ; the blessing was given one day by a 
rabbi, the next by an Anglican bishop, the next by a Buddhist 
priest, and last, not least, by an Italian archbishop; the Lord’s Prayer 
was joined in by hundreds, nay, by thousands who were assembled 
there in their gorgeous costumes—in black silk, white lawn, scarlet 
brocade, yellow satin, with wonderful head-gears, golden chains and 
crosses ; and—what was the most extraordinary of all—though every-. 
body spoke up for his own religion, not one unkind word was said to 
disturb the perfect harmony of that wonderful meeting. Such a 
gathering was unique in the whole history of the world ; it could not 
have taken place at any earlier time; nay, it may be said to have 
given the first practical recognition to the teaching of St. Peter, that 
in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him. 

Nor is this first truly GEcumenical Council likely to remain with- 
out results. Already several of the religions of the East begin to set 
their house in order, try to reform abuses that have crept into their 
churches, and challenge comparison with other religions, Christianity 
not excepted. 

Of course, every religion has its weak points, every church has its 
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abuses which must be reformed from time to time, and the followers 
of other religions are very quick in finding out these vulnerable 
points. But every religion has also its strong points, and it is far 
better that they also should be pointed out, and not the weak points 
only, and that they should be held up for the admiration and imita- 
tion of other religions. 

If we hold that a religion should be judged by its fruits, can we 
wonder that the Mohammedans, yes, even the unspeakable Turks, 
should pride themselves on the fact that their religion has succeeded in 
stamping out drunkenness, which no other religion, not even our 
own, has been able to achieve, or that the Jainas should take some 
credit for never touching animal food? I hada Jaina dining with me 
only a few weeks ago, and I confess I envied him when he told me 
that during the whole of his life he had never eaten the flesh of 
animals, not even an egg, because it contained a germ of life. I do 
not say that we can measure the excellence of a religion by these 
outward tokens, by the mere keeping the outside of the cup and the 
platter clean ; still, suppose that we Christians were the only total 
abstainers and vegetarians in the world, should we not point to this 
as one of the great triumphs of our religion? There can be no 
doubt that, for the future, Christians, and particularly Christian 
missionaries, will have to see to the joints of their armour. You may 
have heard that not only the Mohammedans, but even the Buddhists 
in Japan, are going to send their own missionaries all over the world. 
There are mosques springing up in England, and I read of Buddhist 
temples in Paris and in America, where thousands go to listen to 
what is called the teaching of Buddha. There can be little doubt, to 
judge from Indian and Japanese papers, that these people have 
studied our Bible, our Old and New Testaments, far more carefully 
than we have their Tripitaka or their Koran. 

It was for this very purpose, for the purpose of enabling mission- 
aries to study the religion of those whom they wish to convert, that I 
published a series of translations of the Sacred Books of the East, 
which now amounts to nearly fifty volumes. If governments send 
out officers to explore the fortresses and to examine the strategic 
peculiarities of the frontiers of their neighbours, would it not be well 
that missionaries also, who are to conquer the whole world, should 
act as spies, should make themselves acquainted with the sacred books 
of other religions, the very fortresses of those whom they wish, if not 
to conquer, yet to convince and to convert ? 

Much has been written of late of the comparative merits and 
defects of the principal religions of mankind. Some of the Orientals 
who attended the Congress at Chicago have been lecturing before 
large audiences in the principal towns of America, and some of them 
are lecturing now in England and in Germany. There has been 
some skirmishing between these defenders of the Faith, most of them 
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maintaining that their religion is as good as any other, some that it 
is a great deal better. It would, however, be far too large and too 
serious a matter to attempt to institute here a comparison between 
the sacred books of the world, and to bring out the strong and the 
weak points of each. 

I only intend to report on some very slight skirmishes that have 
lately taken place between the defenders of different religions of the 
world—skirmishes in which, so far as I can judge, little or nothing was 
really at stake, whatever the fortune of war might have been—and I 
shall then proceed to show in the Kutho-daw a kind of religious 
stronghold which in its way is certainly amazing, but which after 
hardly half a century begins already to show sad signs of decay, as 
one can see in the photographs lately sent home from Mandalay. 

The skirmishes or reconnoitrings to which I refer were three, 
and they referred to matters of very small importance, nay, to my 
mind, of no importance at all. ‘The questions that have been dis- 
cussed were, (1) the relative age of the Sacred Books, (2) the 
number of followers that each religion may claim, and (3) the bulk 
of the sacred texts on which the various religions of the world profess 
to be founded. 

Some religions have prided themselves on the age of their sacred 
books. The Brahmans more particularly represent their Vedas as 
far more ancient than any other Bible. Suppose it were so, would 
that in any way affect their value or prove their truth? I should 
think quite the contrary. Certainly, in the age in which we live, old 
age carries very little weight—old institutions are generally treated 
as old rubbish, old men as old fogeys. We might therefore safely 
leave to the Brahmans the glory of possessing the oldest sacred 
book. They would soon find out that the walls ef fortresses do not 
grow stronger by old age, and that books dating so far back as, 
according to some authorities, 6000 B.c., according to others 2000 
B.C., must needs contain many things, many forms of thought, many 
modes of expression, that have grown not only old, but antiquated, 
and are no longer in harmony with the truth as we see it. Besides, 
what do we gain if we push back the date of the Old Testament or 
of the Veda ever so far? Are there not the higher critics who tell 
us that 2000 B.c. and even 4000 B.c. is quite a modern date compared 
with the dates of Egyptian and Babylonian monuments? And are 
there not still higher critics who assure us that even that ancient 
Egyptian and Babylonian civilisation, as represented in hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform writings, must be looked upon as quite modern, and 
as the last outcome only of a much earlier and far more primitive 
civilisation or non-civilisation which has to be studied among the 
Paleolithic savages of Tasmania or the Andaman islanders? We 
should gain, therefore, 'very little by a few thousand years more or 
less. If Mr. Tilak, in a very learned work lately published, claims 
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6000 B.c. as the very lowest date of Vedic literature, if Professor 
Jacobi insists on 4000 B.c. as the last concession that can be made, I 
still keep to the date which I originally claimed for the Hymns of 
the Rig Veda, namely, 1200 or 1500 B.c., and I always take care to 
add that even this date requires a certain amount of willingness on 
the part of historical critics. But even this more moderate date 
goes far beyond that of the Old Testament, whether we accept the 
conclusions of the higher or the lower critics, and it seems to me far 
better to yield that point and let the Brahmans have the full credit 
—if it is any credit—of possessing the oldest, the most remote and 
in consequence the most obscure, and the most difficult among the 
sacred books of the world. 

Another equally useless skirmish has been that about the number 
of followers which each religion may claim. Here again two distinc- 
tions have to be made. If we ask for the number of human beings 
who have entrusted their souls to one or other of the sacred books as 
the safest vessel to carry them across this life, naturally the number 
of those who believed in the Veda, or the Old Testament, or the 
Buddhist Tripitaka during all the centuries that had elapsed before 
the rise of Christianity or Mohammedanism must have been much 
larger than the number of Christians or Mohammedans. And who 
could ever guess what may have been the number of Neolithic and 
Paleolithic believers during the untold ages since the surface of the 
earth became cool and habitable? Remember that, according to Sir 
Charles Lyell, 270,000,000 years must have elapsed since the Cam- 
brian period, and that traces of human life go back as far at least as the 
Post-Pleiocene period. Every pebble on the seashore may have been 
one of their fetishes, every shell we pick up or find petrified may 
have been a sacred totem of our primitive ancestors. From a purely 
statistical point of view, we should therefore again have to concede 
to Buddhists, to Brahmanists, and still more to those primitive tro- 
glodyte ancestors of the whole human race, a considerable superiority 
in numbers; and we should probably do it without the least 
misgivings. 

Still it is strange that the superiority in numbers which has been 
claimed for Buddhism above all other religions seems to have greatly 
disturbed certain theologians ; and as the numbers themselves could 
not well be disputed, attempts have lately been made to distinguish 
between real and purely nominal Buddhists, particularly in the vast 
empire of China. No doubt, millions of people who are classed as 
Buddhists in China and Mongolia have no notion of what Buddhism 
really is ; they have never read a line of the Tripitaka and could not 
pass an examination even in Oleott’s Short Catechism of Buddhism. 
Their Buddhism often consists in no more than their going to the 
monastery for medicine, and, if that fails, for a decent burial. Still 
such a distinction between real and nominal Buddhists is simply 
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impracticable. Are there not Christians also who have never read a 
line of the Bible and who could not pass an examination in the 
Catechism? It is difficult enough to have any trustworthy census 
whatever in so vast a country as China; a question whether a man 
or a woman was a real or a nominal Buddhist, would convey no 
meaning at all to the shepherds in the steppes of Asia, and could 
elicit no answer, except perhaps a broad grin. Malte Brun used to say 
years ago: ‘If a geographer means to be honest, he has to confess 
that there is no more reason for assigning to Asia 500 than 250 
millions of inhabitants.’ And though some progress has no doubt 
been made since his time, still Chinese statistics are guess-work and 
no more. 

The worst of it is that some of the authorities whose statements 
are repeated over and over again have guessed with a purpose. 

Missionaries, more particularly, are sorely tempted to guess the 
number of Buddhists and Mohammedans as small, that of the 
Christians, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, as large. It isallthe 
more creditable, therefore, to the Roman Catholic missionary societies 
that they should openly admit that, so far as they know, the num- 
ber of Buddhists is as yet the largest. They claim 420,000,000 for 
Christianity, but allow 423,000,000 to Buddhism. Of these Chris- 
tians, however, they claim 212,000,000 for themselves, and allow 
only 208,000,000 to the Reformed Churches, while the Mohammmedans 
follow very close after with about 200,000,000. I attach very little 
value to these statistics, still less to the conclusions drawn from them. 
Truth fortunately is not settled by majorities. You remember the 
saying of Frederick Maurice, when he was told that in his views 
about eternal punishment he was in a minority, or, what is the same, 
unorthodox. ‘I have often been in a minority,’ he said, ‘ in this life, 
and I hope I shall be so in the next.’ 

If, therefore, in this second skirmish also we have been beaten, we 
have lost nothing. On the contrary, the fact that Buddhism counts 
as yet 3,000,000 more than Christianity may prove an incentive to 
our missionaries, nor need the Reformed Churches despair when by 
this time it counts only 4,000,000 less than the unreformed Churches. 
Here also there are worlds still to conquer, as the son of Philip 
used to say. 

The third skirmish is even of less practical importance, though 
we shall see that it is interesting from a purely literary point of 
view. 

The question has frequently been discussed of late, Which religion 
possesses the largest Bible? Most people would probably argue that 
the smaller a Bible, the better for those who have to study, to believe, 
and to obey it. But there is hardly a subject, if connected with 
religion, on which opposite opinions have not been held and defended 
with great ingenuity and obstinacy. 
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To count the words even of a book like the Old Testament is no 
easy undertaking, but the Rabbis, who are famous for their patient 
labours, have not shrunk from the trouble of counting the words in 
the Hebrew text, and they have found out, as Dr. Neubauer informs 
me, that the Old Testament in Hebrew contains 593,493 words, 
2,728,100 letters, and 23,214 verses. This estimate is not made by 
taking the words of one page and multiplying it by the number of 
pages—a most uncertain proceeding—but by actual counting word 
for word. 

These rabbinical labours, however, astounding as they are, have 
been surpassed by Christian students. I regret I cannot find out their 
names, but [ see it stated that by counting each word in the Authorised 
Version of the Old and the New Testaments, they found out that the 
number of words of the whole Bible amounted to 773,692, that of the 
letters to 3,586,489, and that of the verses to 31,173. If this is correct 
—and who would venture either to doubt or to verify such labours ?— 
the number of words in the English New Testament would be about 
773,692 —593,493=180,199. Here, however, one estimate is made 
from Hebrew, the other from English, which naturally vitiates the 
calculation. 

Much as one may admire such gigantic patience, the results pro- 
duced by it are comparatively small. I shall only mention a few, 
such as they are. It has been found out that the eighth verse in 
the 118th Psalm forms the centre of the whole Bible; that the 
twenty-first verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the letters 
of the English alphabet, except the letter F; that the 19th chapter 
of the second book of Kings is identically the same as the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah ; that the word Lord occurs 1,855 times, the word 
reverend but once, and the word and 46,277 times. This may seem 
very unprofitable labour, yet I must plead guilty of having gone 
through the same kind of drudgery myself. Before I could venture 
to edit the text and the ancient commentary of the Rig Veda, I had 
to make an index verborum, containing every word as many times 
as it occurred in this the oldest of all sacred books. The Rig Veda 
contains about 10,500 verses and 153,826 words, and the word and, 
the Sanskrit cha, occurs, unless I have added wrongly, which is not 
impossible, 1,149 times. I need hardly say that Idid not go through 
all this drudgery from mere curiosity. It was a dire necessity. In 
order to edit and translate a text like that of the Rig Veda, which 
had never been edited before, it was absolutely necessary, as in the 
case of deciphering an inscription, to have every passage in which 
the same word occurs placed side by side before our eyes, so as to be 
able to find out which meaning would suit them all. Without such 
an index verborum, Vedic philology would have been impossible, and 
I flatter myself that this index has served, and will serve for centuries 
to come, asthe best and most solid foundation for a scholarlike study 
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of these ancient hymns. I must not indulge in any more statistics, 
though I ought to add that two thousand years ago the native scholars 
of India had, like the Rabbis, counted not only the words, but even the 
syllables of their Rig Veda, and that they state the number of syllables 
to amount to 432,000. Ihaveto confess again that I have not tried 
to check this account. What must strike every one in these statistical 
researches is the great amount of repetition in all the sacred books. 
Thus, while the number of words actually occurring in the Old Testa- 
ment is, as we saw, 593,493, the number of separate words used 
again and again—in fact, the number of words in a dictionary of the 
Old Testament—is said to amount to no more than 5,642, thus show- 
ing that, on an average, every word was used in the Bible one 
hundred times. Comparing, then, the principal sacred books, we find 
that the Avestic texts, as we now possess them, are tlie shortest. 
They were not so originally, for we possess two only out of the 
twenty-one Nasks of which the Avesta originally consisted. The 
total of words in our present text amounts to 73,020. Then follows 
the Rig Veda, then the New, and then the Old Testament. I am 
sorry I have not been able to find out the exact number of words in the 
Koran, though I have little doubt that they too have been counted. 
The Koran, as far as the number of words goes, would probably 
stand between the Old and the New Testament. 

If now in conclusion we turn to the sacred books of the Budd- 
hists, we come at last to the Kutho-daw. 

The sacred books of the Buddhists are perfectly appalling in their 
bulk. They are called the Tripitaka, the Three Baskets, and were 
originally written in Pali, a vernacular form of Sanskrit. They have 
been translated into many languages, such as Chinese, Tibetan, and 
Mandshu. They have also been written and published in various 
alphabets, not only in Devanagari, but in Singhalese, Burmese, and 
Siamese letters. The copy in nineteen volumes lately presented to the 
University of Oxford by the King of Siam contains the Pali text written 
in Siamese letters, but the language is always the same; it is the Pali 
or the vulgar tongue, as it was supposed to have been spoken by 
Buddha himself about 500 B.c. After having been preserved for 
centuries by oral tradition, it was reduced for the first time to writing 
under King Vattagamani in 88-76 B.c.,' the time when the truly 
literary period of India may be said to begin. But besides this 
Pali Canon there is another in Sanskrit, and there are books in the 
Sanskrit Canon which are not to be found in the Pali Canon, and 
vice versa. 

According to a tradition current among the Southern as well as 
the Northern Buddhists, the original Canon consisted of 84,000 books, 
82,000 being ascribed to Buddha himself and 2,000 to his disciples. 


¥ Dipavansa, xx. 21. 
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Book, however, seems to have meant here no more than treatise or 
topic. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Pali Canon consists, according to the 
Rev. R. Spence Hardy, of 275,250 stanzas, and its commentary of 
361,550 stanzas, each stanza reckoned at thirty-two syllables. This 
would give us 8,808,000 syllables for the text, and 11,569,600 syllables 
for the commentary. This is, of course, an enormous amount; the 
question is only whether the Rev. R. Spence Hardy and his assistants, 
who are responsible for these statements, counted rightly. Professor 
Rhys Davids, by taking the average of words in ten leaves, arrives at 
much smaller sums, namely, at 1,752,800 words for the Pali Canon, 
which in an English translation, as he says, would amount to about 
twice that number, or 3,505,600 words. Even this would be ample for 
a Bible ; it would make the Buddhist Bible nearly five times as large as 
our own; but it seems to me that Spence Hardy’s account is more 
likely to be correct. Professor Rhys Davids, by adopting the same 
plan of reckoning, brings the number of words in the Bible to about 
900,000. We found it given as 773,692. But who shall decide ? 

What the bulk of such a work would be, we may gather from 

what we know of the bulk of the translations. There is a complete 
copy of the Chinese translation at-the India Office in London, also in 
the Bodleian, and a catalogue of it, made by a Japanese pupil of mine, 
the Rev. Bunyiu Nanjio, brings the number of separate works in it to 
1,662. The Tibetan translation, which dates from the eighth century, 
consists of two collections, commonly called the Kanjur and Tanjur. 

The Kanjur consists of a hundred volumes in folio, the Tanjur‘of 
225 volumes, each volume weighing between four and five pounds. 
This collection, published by command of the Emperor of China, sells 
for 6301. A copy of it is found at the India Office. The Buriates, a 
Mongolian tribe converted to Buddhism, bartered 7,000 oxen for one 
copy of the Kanjur, and the same tribe paid 12,000 silver roubles’ for 
a complete copy of both Kanjur and Tanjur. 

What must it be to have to believe in 325 volumes each weighing 
five pounds, nay, even to read through such a Bible! True,’ the 
Buddhist Canon is full of repetitions, but at present we need only 
think of the number of volumes, of pages, and of words, whether 
repeated or not. It is not easy to realise such a number as 8,708,000 
syllables, but we may try to do so, and then think of the Kutho-daw, 
which is a Buddhist monument near Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of about 700 temples, each containing aslab of white marble on which 
the whole of this Buddhist Bible, the whole of these eight millions 
of syllables, has been‘carefully engraved. The alphabet is Burmese, 
the language is Pali, the language supposed to have been spoken by 
Buddha. Well may the Buddhists say that such a Bible on white 
marble cannot be matched in the whole world. I am glad it cannot. 
Think of the fearful expenditure of labour and money, And what is 
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the result? A small copy of the New Testament, which our Univer- 
sity Press turns out for a penny a copy, is more useful, has more 
power for good in it, quite apart from its intrinsic value, than the 
whole of this gigantic structure which no one reads, nay, which but 
few people understand. The Kutho-daw is not an ancient monument. 
It was erected in 1857 by Mindon-min, the predecessor of King 
Thebaw, the last king of Burma. No one seems ever to have de- 
scribed this marvellous pile, and I confess that unless my correspon- 
dent, Mr. Ferrars, had sent me photographs of it, I should have found 
it difficult to believe in this extraordinary monument of Buddhist 
piety and Buddhist folly. 

To judge from these photographs, there are about seven hundred 
temples, forming together a large square, with a higher temple in the 
centre, visible from far and wide. Each temple contains a slab of 
white marble covered with inscriptions, possibly more than one, if 
the inscriptions contain, as is maintained, the complete text of the 
three Pitakas. Over each slab there is an ornamental canopy in 
pagoda form, which renders photography difficult, but by no means 
impossible. Mr. Ferrars, a member of the Burma Forest Department, 
is quite ready to undertake the photographic reproduction of the 
complete text of the Tripitaka, if the Government or some learned 
society will bear the small expense that is required. He has been 
assured that the text, as engraved on the marble slabs, was critically 
revised and edited by a Royal Commission, consisting of ten learned 
men under the presidency of the famous Rahan, U-Nye-ya. It is 
stated that three copies of the same text were prepared at the same 
time on palm-leaves, and sent by the king to three European libraries. 
What libraries they were I have not been able to find out. 

If a photographic reproduction could be made at a reasonable 
price, it would certainly seem desirable, though, from a specimen 
sent to me, I am a little afraid that some of the letters are no longer 
quite distinct. The signs of decay are visible all over the building ; 
the moisture of the climate has begun to tell, and moss is growing 
on the walls and cupolas. What a confirmation of Buddha’s teaching 
that all is perishable and that all that has been put together will 
come apart again ! 

How much more real good might have been done if this pious 
and learned Buddhist king had been properly advised as to the best 
way of doing honour to the memory of Buddha! Buddhists in many 
parts of the world seem very anxious that the nations of Europe 
should gain a correct knowledge of the ancient religion of Buddha. 
In this they are quite justified. Some go so far as to send mission- 
aries to convert the world. This seems rather too sanguine a plan ; 
anyhow, before such attempts are made, it would certainly be desir- 
able to spread a correct knowledge of Buddhism, and thus to counter- 
act the mischievous misrepresentations of the great sage of Kapila- 
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vastu, scattered broadcast by those who call themselves esoteric 
Buddhists. The importance of Buddhist literature for a comparative 
study of religions is now generally recognised, and for philological 
purposes also a scholarlike knowledge of Pali is of very great import- 
ance. 

It is a great pity that at Oxford there should be no chair of 
Pali; and the true admirers of Buddha could hardly show their 
admiration in a better way than by helping to found a lectureship of 
Pali language and literature. The King of Siam has shown his 
reverence for the memory of Buddha by helping me to bring out a 
series of translations of the sacred books of the Buddhists. Is there 
no other admirer of the great sage to follow this noble example ? 
Even a gigantic marble structure like the Kutho-daw crumbles to 
pieces, and the inscriptions remain silent in the wilderness. A learned 
and painstaking teacher of Pali, though he must not expect to gain 
any converts to Buddhism at Oxford, would certainly help to secure 
to Buddha that position among the wisest and best men of the world 
which belongs to him by right as the recognised guide and teacher 
of 423 millions of human beings—as a sage whose utterances even 
those who belong to another religion may read, mark, and inwardly 
digest, with real advantage to themselves—as one whom a former pro- 
fessor in this University declared to be ‘ second to One only.’ 


I have just received the Annual Progress Report of the Archzo- 
logical Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year 
ending the 30th of June 1894, and I there read on page 19 : 


About six miles from the ruined citadel of Amarapura lies Mandalé, founded in 
A.D. 1860 by King Mind6én min, the father of Thebaw min. . . . Mandalé possessed 
formerly the finest wooden monasteries in Burma, many of which were destroyed 
by the great fire in March 1892. The only brick monastery, known as the Afi- 
mashi Kyaung, or the ‘incomparable apagoda,’ rising in five successive terraces to 
a height of about one hundred feet, was destroyed during the same conflagration. 
Near its ruins is a remarkable group of 729 small brick pagodas, called Laukama- 
yazin, each sheltering a large marble slab on which is recorded in square Pali 
characters a complete copy of the Sutta-Vinaya and Abhidhamma-pitaka. 


Can this be meant for the Kutho-daw? Hardly. For Dr. Fiihrer, 
who signs the Report, is a scholar, and would not have mistaken 
the pearl-like rounded Burmese alphabet for square Pali. Yet is it 
credible that two such monuments of mistaken devotion could be 
found in such close vicinity ? 


F, Max MULxeER. 


Vor, XXXVIII—No. 223 
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GOVERNMENT, like the Law, must have its fictions ; and the Constitu- 
tional fiction is sometimes as strangely fantastic and as remote from 
actual facts as those curious legal fictions in which the imagination 
of English lawyers in the last century ran riot. It is very often 
exceedingly convenient to pretend that the administrative, or the 
legislative, system of a country is quite different from what it really 
is. There is no pedantic love of abstract truth about the Englishman 
in his public capacity, which is perhaps one reason why he has done 
so well as ruler and law-maker. The passion for scientific precision is 
more valuable in the study or the laboratory than amid the rough facts 
of public life, where, on the whole, a man is more concerned with the 
Practical than with the True. At any rate, the English Constitution, 
as it at present operates, rests upon a number of tacit understandings, 
many of which are purely conventional, while others, as everybody 
knows, are the merest pretences, which it is thought desirable to 
maintain, though they have very little relation to realities. I should 
be the last to urge that these conventions should be discarded, or 
that the white lies which help to lubricate the wheels of the most 
eomplicated machine in the world are in the smallest degree to be 
eondemned. But not all these Constitutional fictions are useful, and 
some of them are not quite harmless enough to be treated with 
merely indolent acquiescence. Perhaps if they were regarded with 
a little more active scepticism some necessary changes might be 
made. 

It is, for instance, rather remarkable that at the present crisis in 
the relations of the Powers of the civilised and semi-civilised world to 
one another it does not occur to many of us to ask what part the 
Imperial British Parliament has played, or is likely to play,in the 
great drama, If anybody does ask himself this question he can only 
find one answer. The Imperial Parliament has done and is likely to 
do precisely nothing at all in connection with these high matters. 
In some previous essays the present writer has endeavoured to show ! 
that the control of the House of Commons over the Executive is 


1 *If the House of Commons were abolished!’ Nineteenth Century, December 
1894; ‘The Decline of the House of Commons,’ Nineteenth Century, April 1895, 
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growing weaker rather than stronger. So far as regards the control 
of foreign affairs it cannot be said that the House of Commons was 
ever very potent; but its potency has certainly not increased of late 
decades, if, indeed, it has not considerably diminished. Macaulay and 
other Whig historians and Liberal publicists of the earlier portion of 
the century were rather fond of complacently contrasting the manner 
in which the foreign relations of the Empire were managed under the 
system of fully developed Parliamentary government with that which 
prevailed in the bad old era before the age of enlightenment. In 
those times, as they pointed out with horror, the whole business was 
in the hands of a few imperious statesmen and ambitious kings. 
The destinies of millions of men were settled in the closet of an all- 
powerful Minister, or at His Majesty's levée, or in the boudoir of a 
royal mistress. And these great personages played with nations, with 
armies, and with the lives of men, as if they were pawns on a chess- 
board or cards in a game of quadrille. We were told, in one famous 
passage of rhetoric, how regiments of hussars were bartered against 
the diamonds of a courtesan, in another how ‘ red men’ went to their 
death in the backwoods of America, and ‘ black men’ died on the 
Coromandel coast, to gratify the wounded pique of a vain young 
prince. We were felicitated on the fact that in this, the period of real 
representative government, the fate of Empires no longer lay with the 
Choiseuls, the Kaunitzes, the Ripperdas, the Fredericks, the Cathe- 
rines, and the Pompadours, of those interesting old times. 

And yet has it been so very different in the last five-and-twenty 
years? The fate of Europe and of the world has been moulded by 
a few strong men, and a few men whom chance has placed in great 
places. Bismarck, Gortschakoff, Andrassy, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, the old Emperor William, the present German Kaiser, the 
late Czar, the Emperor Francis Joseph—these are the men from 
whose letters, notes, memoranda, meetings, and transactions, the 
historian of the future will reconstruct the Weltgeschichte of these 
tremendous years ; but what have the nations had to do with it? On 
the Continent great armies have been moved, wars made, the most 
vital negotiations begun and ended, as absolutely as ever before at 
the dictation of Kings and Kaisers and their Grand Viziers. Not 
twenty men in France or Germany were taken into council before 
the two Powers locked their horns in a desperate struggle; not a 
hundred in all Europe had a suspicion, in June 1870, that war would 
be declared in July. 

But in England? Here, no doubt, Ministers, supposed to lie 
under an obligation to vindicate their conduct before the elected 
representatives of the nation, can hardly act with the autocratic 
secrecy of Continental statesmen, crowned or official. But even 
in England it is very apparent that the House of Commons no longer 
supervises, or attempts to supervise, the course of foreign policy 

LL? 
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with as much vigilance as was formerly the case; that Ministers do 
not evince as great anxiety to take the House into their confidence ; 
that its opinions are more frequently overridden or ignored ; and that, 
in recent years in particular, the absolute direction of our diplomacy 
and our external relations has tended to pass into the hands of the 
Cabinet, which, for practical purposes, means the Premier and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. An exciting debate on foreign 
or imperial policy is now a matter of rare occurrence ; and Whips and 
party managers no longer watch the attitude of the Ministry towards 
those subjects with the old alertness, knowing that the fate of a Govern- 
ment is not likely to turn upon any question connected with them.? 
For more than thirty years no Ministry has resigned after a hostile 
debate in the House of Commons on foreign or colonial policy; 
and it is hardly too much to say that for twenty years no Ministry 
has been seriously imperilled in Parliament by a question of the kind. 
I am not forgetting the attacks made upon the Eastern policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Gladstone and his followers in the 
Parliament of 1874. But these attacks, however they may have 
impressed the nation, never for a moment shook the position of the 
Ministry in the House of Commons itself. Mr. Gladstone’s Resolu- 
tion on the Constantinople Conference and the Derby Note in May 
1877 was defeated by 131; Lord Hartington’s Motion, the following 
year, condemning the employment of Indian troops out of India was 
rejected by 121; the Vote of Censure on the Afghan War was lost. 
by a clear hundred. 

It is not on these great questions. that Governments fall nowa- 
days. Lord Beaconsfield weathered the Turkish and the Indian 
storm, and dissolved after his Home Secretary had brought in 
an unpopular Water Bill; Mr. Gladstone, after all his Egyptian 
and Soudan complications, did not find it necessary to go out in 
1885 till his Chancellor of the Exchequer bad brought in a Budget 
which offended the Liquor Trade; foreign affairs had nothing 
whatever to do with the fall of the first Salisbury Administration or 
that of the Home Rule Cabinet in 1886; they hardly ruffled the 
course of the second Salisbury Government; and—though no one 
can doubt the gravity of the issues in which the English Foreign 
Office has recently been concerned—they were scarcely mentioned 
during the reign of the Gladstone-Rosebery combination. A 
Ministry may now come to grief on Water or Beer, or some other 


? It is perhaps necessary to explain that this passage was written beforethe defeat 
of the late Government on Mr. Brodrick’s Motion to reduce the salary of the late War 
Minister because of the insufficient supply of cordite cartridges. Strictly speaking, 
this fact may seem to contradict the general statement in the text. But though the 
adequate supply of ammunition to the troops.is undoubtedly a question of Imperial 
importance, it is pretty well understood that this unexpected defeat of the Ministry, 
in a thin House, was rather the excuse for the resignation of the Rosebery Cabinet 
than the cause of it. 
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liquid ; on a bad Budget or a light half-sovereign ; on the Church, 

the Land, the Schools, or the Income-Tax; but not often, it would 

seem, on its Imperial policy. It was not so earlier in the century. 

In 1839, Lord Melbourne resigned after his moral defeat on the 
Jamaica Bill, which the Ministry only succeeded in carrying by 
five votes ; in 1852 Lord Palmerston resigned after a defeat on Lord 
John Russell’s Amendment to the Militia Bill, which was designed 
by the Government as a measure of protection against the supposed 
danger of French aggression ; in January 1855, Lord Aberdeen re- 
signed after Roebuck’s motion of inquiry into the Crimean War; in 
July of the same year, Lord John Russell quitted office on a notice 
of a Motion to inquire into his attitude at the Vienna Conference ; 
in March 1857, Palmerston dissolved Parliament after Cobden’s 
Motion on the affair of the lorcha Arrow in Chinese waters; and 
again, in February 1858, the same Minister resigned on the defeat of 
his Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which had special reference to Orsini’s 
attempt to murder Louis Napoleon. Exciting as foreign affairs 
occasionally were during the Palmerstonian and Russell era, it cannot 
be maintained that they exceed in general importance the events of 
the age which has witnessed the establishment of the new military 
system in Europe, the creation of the German Empire, the attack of 
Russia upon Turkey, the appearance of the British fleet in the Sea of 
Marmora to protect Constantinople from imminent capture, the 
occupation of Egypt, the partition of Africa, the Triple Alliance, and 
the sudden and portentous rise of a great military Power in the Far 
East. It is not for want of exciting subjects of debate that the 
House of Commons has abandoned so much, not only of its control 
over foreign politics, but also, it would seem, of its interest in 
them. 

But the House must be to a great extent a reflection of the elec- 
tors, and members will naturally interest themselves in those matters 
which fill the minds of their constituents. Now, every member of 
Parliament, and every candidate who has fought a contested election, 
and every party-manager, wire-puller, and local ‘worker’ must be 
deeply conscious of the fact that for electioneering purposes foreign 
politics are of no more use than astronomy. The voters do not want 
to hear about the relations of England towards other Powers, or of 
the methods by which the ship of State is to be steered through the 
stormy seas of diplomacy. This is very natural, and not altogether 
discreditable. The Englishman has a rooted aversion to meddling 
in matters he does not understand; and he feels he cannot under- 
stand foreign policy. Get him on questions of domestic government 
or reform, and he knows more or less where he is. The Franchise 
Bill, Local Veto, Home Rule, Church Disestablishment, Factory 
Regulation, the Eight Hours Day, Progressive Taxation of Property— 
all these are matters which come home to him closely enough to 
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render it possible for him to master the details. He can get at the 
main facts and arguments, in a crude, rough-and-ready fashion, and 
finds no difficulty in following the course of controversy. Even the 
polemic of economics, as it is now actively carried on among the people, 
seems within the comprehension of an ignorant man. But foreign 
affairs only bewilder him. He has no ‘ large maps,’ no convenient 
works of reference, no Blue Books, no knowledge of even the 
general outlines of modern European history ; and without these it is 
difficult for anyone to follow the course of negotiations and inter- 
national transactions with any secure grasp. 

How, indeed, can it be expected that the elector should take an 
intelligent interest in the delicate and complicated diplomacy which 
is to curb the aggression of one Power, or increase the influence 
of another, in a region of the world of whose existence he has 
been ignorant, and whose very name he cannot pronounce? What, 
if one comes to think about it, can such words as Siam, Man- 
churia, the Niger, Kordofan, Cambodia, the Mekong, the Pamirs, 
convey to a man whose geographical studies never in his life went 
beyond a shilling atlas, if they ever got sofar? It is a matter 
of common knowledge, with those who are practically associated 
with the conduct of newspapers, that foreign politics no longer 
‘pays’; and, indeed, it cannot have escaped the observation, even 
of those who have nothing to do with journalism, that the Eng- 
lish press does not devote so much space and thought to foreign 
affairs generally as it did in days when it was supposed to be a good 
deal less enterprising than it is at present. Our newspaper enterprise 
does not run in that direction. A few of the older journals, and those 
which appeal more particularly to an audience drawn from the edu- 
cated middle-class, maintain the ancient tradition. They discuss 
foreign politics frequently, and with competent knowledge, and take 
some pains to collect a good supply of news from abroad. But these 
are the exceptions, and the survivals of the past generations. The 
newer papers, and those in particular which aim at a wide popular 
circulation, almost ignore the subject. Gossip about a new actress sells 
better than information about a new empire. Even war, that most ex- 
citing and enthralling of all human pursuits, is not to be relied upon 
by the shrewd dealer in journalistic wares to attract customers to his 
counter in comparison with some other topics. 

Many people must have been struck by the extraordinary 
inadequacy of the accounts given in the English newspapers of 
the recent war between China and Japan. I believe that only 
two or three of our largest journals and news agencies thought 
it necessary to send special correspondents to the actual seat of war, 
and I do not know whether a single one had a representative with 
the headquarters of either army or navy throughout the campaign. 
Certainly the reports published were very fragmentary and imperfect, 
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and largely collected from second-hand information picked up in 
places as far distant from the scene of warlike operations as Tien-tsin 
or Shang-hai. No doubt the perils to be encountered by newspaper 
correspondents were great, and the cost of transmitting full descrip- 
tions from these distant countries very considerable. Still, when one 
recollects the enormous and successful exertions, and the lavish 
expenditure of money, undertaken to present English newspaper 
readers with full accounts of the Franco-German war, a quarter of a 
century ago, one cannot doubt that the resources of the English press 
would have been quite equal to the publication of the fullest descrip- 
tive accounts of this profoundly interesting and important Chino- 
Japanese conflict, if it had been thought worth while. It evidently 
was not. The newspapers, no doubt, know their business. They have 
discovered that an intelligent democracy has no leisure or inclination 
to be preached to or instructed on foreign affairs. And as the elector 
is, so to some extent must the member be. He cannot be expected i 
to be always hammering away at subjects in which his constituents 
take no interest ; subjects which, however closely he masters them, 
however lucidly he can talk upon them, will hardly be worth a single 
vote to him. 

Under the circumstances it is rather surprising that there should 
be a certain number of members of the House of Commons who do, 
as a matter of fact, know a great deal about foreign policy and study 
its details with an assiduity that is the more creditable to them 
seeing how small is the effect they are able as a rule to produce by 
their exertions. Owing to various causes, the actual control of the 
Executive by the elected representatives of the people shows a 
tendency to decline ; and in the department of foreign policy it is 
almost nominal. What power has the private member to intervene ; 
in these matters? How can he offer any effective opposition to what 
he may have good reason to suppose is likely to prove a ruinous 
blunder? He can, of course, question Ministers ; but if the Minister 
answers evasively or declines to answer at all, on the plea that to do 
so would be detrimental to the national interests, the questioner is 
helpless. He can call attention to the subject in Committee on the 
Estimates, or even, if he pleases, move a regular motion inthe full 
House. But this in either case, if he is’ seriously supported by his 
party, would be equivalent to a vote of censure, and, if carried, it 
would mean the defeat of the Ministry. But to defeat the Ministry 
is not an enterprise on which the majority of the House cares to 
adventure, and, if it ever did so, it would have to take into account 
many other considerations besides the actual question of foreign. 
policy involved. ‘ You do not happen to approve of a particular step 
we have taken?’ Ministers might say, and practically do say, to 
their followers. ‘Very well; but recollect that, if you join Mr. 
Blank of the Opposition in saying so, we may have to go out of 
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office, and you know what that means. How will your constituents 
like you to jeopardise the ‘“‘ Programme” you were sent up to support, 
because we have drawn a wrong boundary in Asia, or sacrificed some 
leagues of swamp and desert in Africa?’ That is the really strong 
argument of Ministers with their followers in all matters ; and it is 
strongest in foreign policy, because the private member has the leust 
certainty that he is right and that his leaders are wrong, and he knows, 
at any rate, that he would have the greatest difficulty in persuading his 
constituents that his motives have been patriotic and his action 
prudent. Besides, he is aware that it is hardly possible for him to have 
all the facts before him, or to avoid an uneasy feeling that, after all, 
he may be proceeding upon imperfect knowledge and misunderstood 
evidence. The solemn Ministerial hint about information, which is 
vitally important but cannot be disclosed, is one not easily waived aside. 
It may be, and often is, a mere pretence ; but, on the other band, it is 
frequently quite genuine. No Government can possibly carry on 
important negotiations, or act with the swiftness and decision which 
diplomacy may require, if every step it takes has to be submitted to 
a public Assembly and reported in the public press. Even Blue 
Books cannot tell everything; and the real history of some com- 
plicated transactions of our time may be sought in vain in the official 
papers laid before Parliament. It will not be known in its complete- 
ness till private letters and memoranda and confidential documents, 
not likely to see the light in our generation, are published. It is, 
indeed, very obvious that the real conduct of foreign policy must be 
in the hands of a small and secret body. It cannot be entrusted to 
a popular Chamber. A fool, or a coward, as Macaulay says, has 
sometimes commanded an army with success; but a debating society, 
never. And if this is true of war it is equally true of that veiled 
conflict of nations which is called diplomacy. 

Nevertheless, it is not at all certain that Parliament might not con- 
veniently, and with considerable advantage to the public interest, be 
entrusted with a larger supervision over this department of adminis- 
tration. It must have struck a good many persons during the last 
few years that the present system, besides being completely out of 
harmony with the spirit of representative government, is not in all re- 
spects satisfactory or safe. As things stand, the foreign relations of the 
Empire are virtually at the disposition of two or three persons. It 
lies in the power of these persons, or perhaps of one of them, to make 
a decision which may most vitally affect the whole future of the race ; 
they may at any moment do something which may alter the current 
of our policy, turn aside the stream of our trade, unshape our 
alliances, or render inevitable a tremendous war. If these issues do 
not come before Parliament until it is too late to reverse them, they 
practically do not come before the Cabinet either. It is understood 
that the Foreign Secretary does not, except on occasions of great 
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emergency, consult his colleagues about the details of foreign policy ; 
he decides them for himself, after consultation with the Premier. If 
the Prime Minister is also Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as Lord 
Salisbury was both in name and fact, and as Lord Rosebery is in 
fact if not in form, then the decision lies with him, subject, of 
course, to consultation and discussion with the Sovereign. 

The importance of this last-mentioned consideration is not to be 
overlooked. The interest of the Crown in the external policy of the 
Empire is paramount, and it is highly probable that the Queen would 
make a better Foreign Minister than any of her subjects. Still, an 
English Sovereign is only an adviser, though, of course, one of the 
greatest weight, dignity, and influence, and in the last resort, if the _ 
Premier and Foreign Secretary choose to take the responsibility on 
themselves, they can decide in opposition to a deliberate opinion 
from the Throne. 

In practice it comes to this: that in this Constitutional, demo- 
cratic country of ours, we are almost as much at the mercy of 
two men, so far as foreign policy is concerned, as if we were the in- 
habitants of a Continental monarchy where foreign affairs are 
personally directed by a quasi-autocratic Emperor and a Chancellor 
not responsible to Parliament. -The comparatively long and ex- 
tremely successful tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship by Lord 
Salisbury, coming at the moment of transition, did something to 
stereotype the system. Following upon a period of muddle and mis- 
management in foreign policy, Lord Salisbury held the seals for 
eix years amid the general confidence and respect of all parties, and 
the One-Man Rule was tranquilly acquiesced in. When Lord 
Salisbury left the Foreign Office, Lord Rosebery entered it, as ‘ Tory 
Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs, with a sort of understanding, 
accepted by both parties, that he was not to be interfered with in the 
conduct of his department. Thus there was more one-man rule; 
and it was hardly broken by the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, 
since it was known that Lord Rosebery continued to act as a sort of 
superior Foreign Minister or Imperial Chancellor of State himself, 
even after his portfolio had been transferred to Lord Kimberley. 
As if to emphasise the negation of all control over this branch of the 
national business by the House of Commons, the Foreign Office in 
that House was represented by a young gentleman, of great ability 
indeed, but entirely without influence in the technicalities of depart- 
mental work. There is no cleverer or more promising young man in 
public life than Sir Edward Grey; but no one supposes that Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Kimberley take him into their counsels before 
they come to any important decision. It is not deemed necessary 
to set a statesman of weight and influence to advise with the People’s 
Chamber on foreign policy. It is enough to have there a fluent and 
accomplished young official, who can act as the telephone for the 
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greater powers above, and convey with neatness and point such 
limited information as it is thought occasionally desirable for the 
nation’s representatives to have. 

The system is accepted, not, I think, without a certain amount 
of uneasiness ; and, indeed, the uneasiness is intelligible. We stand 
here at a crisis in the history of the world. New Powers are arising 
on the horizon ; new alliances and combinations are being formed ; 
the relations of the principal nations to one another and to the world 
outside are changing before our eyes. There are those who think 
that the Chino-Japanese war is the greatest event which has happened 
in the century—perhaps for several centuries; and it is taking no 
exaggerated view to say that the industrial and military future of this 
country, nay, its very place among the great nations of the world, 
may have been jeopardised if, in the arrangements consequent on the 
Eastern cataclysm, a wrong policy has been pursued by England. I 
am far from saying that a wrong policy has been followed. The pre- 
vailing impression is that Lord Rosebery did wisely not to join in the 
Protest of the three great military Powers, in consequence of which 
Japan was compelled to abandon a portion of the fruits of victory ; 
and this view of the matter is probably correct, as far as one can 
judge. As far as one can judge; but how far can anybody judge? 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley can; but not many people 
besides. Without disrespect to either statesman, it may be said that 
we should all have felt a little more comfortable if we had been able 
to obtain some guarantee, from persons competent to form an opinion, 
that they were going right. As it is, we were left toa painstaking and 
well-meaning peer, whose reputation has not exactly been gained by 
vigorous and forcible statesmanship, and toa Prime Minister, brilliant, 
perhaps, but known to be suffering for months past from a distress- 
ing and unnerving malady. And this at a juncture when not firm- 
ness alone, but boldness, nerve, and that comprehensive imagination, 
without which in statecraft there is sometimes no safety, may have 
been more necessary than usual. 

That the direct management of foreign affairs, more than any 
other branch of the Executive, should remain in the hands of the 
responsible Ministers, need not be disputed. It does not, however, 
follow, that in this, as in other matters, a larger power of super- 
vision and control might not be entrusted to Parliament. In 
more than one foreign country, where both the general administra- 
tion and the management of external policy will compare not un- 
favourably with our own, this has been attempted with some success. 
In France the Bureaux of the Chamber are almost executive bodies, 
and their activity, and the continuity of policy they are able to insist 
on, go some way to compensate for the weakness and instability pro- 
duced by constant Ministerial changes. In America, as is well known, 
the control of foreign policy is the special function, perhaps the most 
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important function, of the United States Senate. The Constitution 
allows the Senate the right to confirm or reject all engage- 
ments made with alien Powers; and this in practice gives it a 
tolerably complete control over foreign policy. Its Committee on 
Foreign Relations is regularly informed of every important step taken 
or meditated by the Executive. It sits with closed doors, and its 
debates are conducted with absolute secrecy, so that difficult negotia- 
tions are not likely to be embarrassed by being prematurely divulged 
in the newspapers. But it can do two things. In the first place, it 
can remonstrate with the President if it considers that his Ministers 
are taking an impolitic step. Thus it can bring to bear, not indeed 
the whole weight of a popular Assembly, but that of some of its most. 
influential representative members, on the conduct of foreign affairs. 
And, secondly, it can act as a link between the Executive power and 
Congress, and can provide that the two authorities are in touch with 
one another. Since the American Constitution requires that all 
treaties and international conventions should be ratified by the 
Senate, it is necessary that this Chamber should be seised of their 
purport and meaning before they are provisionally concluded. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations is in frequent com- 
munication with the President.. He can give the Chief of the State 
a pretty shrewd idea as to whether a particular arrangement is likely 
to be accepted by the Senate, and he can tell him what modifications 
will be required if it is to be confirmed. In reality, this gives foreign 
Cabinets a sense of security in their relations towards the Government 
of the United States, for they know that, in dealing with the head ° 
of that Government, they are not likely to be exposed to the incon- 
venience of making an arrangement which may be unmade soon 
afterwards by the vote of a popular Assembly. It is an embarrassment 
which, as English diplomatists are well aware, is felt in conducting 
negotiations on behalf of this country. Foreign Cabinets are reluctant 
to enter into serious engagements with an English Ministry when 
they can avoid it. They have the natural feeling that nothing which 
the temporary holders of office in this country can do can be relied 
upon to bind their successors. ‘ You can hardly expect us,’ they may 
say, ‘ to show our hands, to put all our cards on the table, so to speak, 
when you play the game under reservations. If we sign a convention 
you quite understand that we mean it to bind us indefinitely, or at 
least “ until the times do alter.” But you! How do we know that 
before the ink is dry on our protocols you may not have one of your 
famous general elections, and then the very Ministers who have nego- 
tiated with us may be superseded by others who have got into office 
by vilifying and abusing us?’ The House of Commons does not 
possess, as the American Senate does, the right to ratify treaties. 
But an English Ministry knows that it is liable to be punished for 
an unpopular arrangement abroad by a hostile vote in the House of 
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Commons, and a subsequent defeat at the polls. In practice, though 
not in theory, our foreign policy is subject to the revision of a popu- 
lar Assembly, capricious, partisan, and, from the nature of the case, 
not fully informed of the matters which come before it. This is a 
real source of weakness which is not felt in the United States, where 
it is almost a matter of course that an engagement entered into by 
the President will be ratified by the Senate. 

There is a good deal to be said for constituting a similar Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Imperial Parliament. There 
might be one for the House of Commons and one for the House of 
Lords ; but probably the better arrangement would be to form a 
joint Committee selected from the two Houses. The Committee 
should be a small one—say twenty members, of whom twelve might 
be chosen from the Lower Chamber and eight from the Upper. It 
would include, of course, members of both parties, and would be 
appointed, not for the session, but for the duration of the Parliament. 
It would not be in any sense an executive body: that is to say, it 
would not be supposed to take the actual conduct of foreign affairs 
out of the hands of the Cabinet. Its functions would be to advise, 
to supervise, to investigate, and generally to act as the eyes and ears 
of Parliament, where its particular department is concerned. It 
would sit with closed doors, and its divisions should not be made 
public. This last-named provision, in which the proposed conclave 
would differ radically from the existing Grand Committees, is of the 
utmost importance. Publish the division lists, and you introduce 
the party element at once; for each member would speak and vote 
with the fear of his local caucus and the party press before his eyes. 
But one of the main objects of the Supervisory Committee is the elimi- 
nation from a certain ephere of public polity of that close party dis- 
cipline which has gone so far to deprive Parliament of its control over 
the Executive. Sitting with closed doors, the members of the Committee 
would be able to express their independent opinions, and would not 
even be afraid (since they would neither jeopardise their own indivi- 
dual positions nor that of their party) to oppose their leaders. They 
would have power to call for papers, documents, correspondence, 
and drafts of conventions and agreements with foreign States, before 
these were laid upon the table of the House; and they would be en- 
titled to request the Secretary of State, or his immediate subordinate, 
to come before them and explain the details of the policy which the 
Ministry proposed to pursue. The Cabinet would be under no compul- 
sion to adopt the opinion of the Committee where it happened to be 
at variance with their own. But when Ministers differed from the 
Committee, they would do it under a grave sense of responsibility ; 
for they would have the full knowledge that this weighty little 
council, composed of the most competent and influential private 
members of both Chambers, was against them. On the other hand, 
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Parliament and the country would have a confidence they do not at 
present possess in the conduct of the most critical department of 
State, if they knew that its intricate and mysterious recesses (neces- 
sarily mysterious so far as the mass of the public is concerned) had 
been explored by a comparatively impartial and reasonably well- 
informed body of investigators. 

The objection to any such arrangement is that it might interfere 
with the secrecy desirable in the conduct of international negotiations. 
A secret told to twenty persons, it is said, is a secret no longer. But, 
as a matter of fact, the most confidential matters are frequently 
discussed in Cabinet Councils, and the risk that they will be prema- 
turely divulged is rightly considered so slight that it is habitually” 
disregarded. If a dozen Ministers, acting under a full sense of 
responsibility, can keep a secret, why not a score of Peers and members 
of Parliament ? Moreover, it may be urged that the occasions when 
absolute secrecy and silence must be preserved are not numerous, and 
possibly it would be no bad thing if they were even fewer than they 
are. A Cabinet, supposed to lie under the obligation of vindicating 
its conduct before a representative Assembly, should be given as little 
temptation as possible to enter upon secret treaties or private under- 
standings. Its opportunities would not disappear absolutely. The 
Secretary of State might refuse information to the Committee, as he 
now does to the House, in the alleged interests of the public service ; 
only the Committee would be in a far better position than the House 
to decide whether the excuse was genuine or not. 

And evenif there might be, on occasion, some slight loss of directness 
and vigour in the conduct of foreign affairs by adopting the innovation 
suggested, there would be many advantages to set on the other side. 
Most important of all woulc_be the fact that Parliament and, through 
Parliament, the nation would{regain a portion of that control over 
the Executive which it has almost lost. It cannot be deemed satis- 
factory that the destinies of a country, assumed to be self-governing, 
should be so largely at the? mercy of one or two men. If it 
is argued that this is the case, so far as foreign affairs are 
concerned, with some other countries, it may be pointed out 
that, in the first place, a military or autocratic monarchy is not neces- 
sarily a model for us ; and, secondly, that the conditions which prevail 
in the countries where the sovereign is virtually his own Foreign Sec- 
retary, have no parallel in oursystem, Russia, Austria, Germany are 
not governed by men to whom the business of government may be only 
a recreation, or a means of satisfying ambition, or even a sacrifice to 
public duty. A Kaiser or a Czar cannot resign or retire if he makes 
a mistake. A serious error in foreign policy might imperil his 
dynasty or cost him his throne; and at any rate he, and no one else, 
would have the burden of repairing the blunder and enduring its con- 
sequences, But what happens to an English Minister if his calcula- 
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tions are false or his projects ruinously ill conceived ? He is usually a 
man of ample means and the best social position ; and if an indignant 
nation punishes hi:n by driving him from power, he is not after all 
much the worse. His fall involves, as arule, nothing more serious 
than a temporary retirement from office. He goes back comfortably 
into private life, leaving his rivals to repair as they can the mischief 
he has done. 

The government of England is largely government by wealthy and 
influential amateurs. This perhaps is inevitable. But if so, it by no 
means follows that the amateur, as long as he holds office, should be 
practically irresponsible and uncontrolled. It is necessary that 
Ministers should take the helm of the ship and keep their hands 
upon the levers of the machinery. But Parliament, through its 
committees, might at least be in a position to consult the compass 
from time to time, and examine the pressure-gauge. 


Sripney Low. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA 


THERE is not the slightest doubt that the feeling which now dominates 
in Russia is the need of a deep, thorough, and sincere revision of all the 
most fundamental conditions of existence of the nation. The best 
men of Russia, in all classes and strata, are convinced by this time 
that it is no longer possible to persevere in the direction which 
national life has followed for a time; that to do this would mean 
to throw all further development on a false track; to paralyse the 
best energies, to vitiate national character itself, and to prepare 
national catastrophes, unfathomable as to their ultimate results; that 
an effort must be made to get out of the old grooves and to find the 
way to open a new phase of development. 

All nations have known such periods. Western Europe, too, is 
feeling at this moment the need of a fundamental revision of the 
bases of its economical life. But nowhere is this need felt so acutely 
as it is in Russia. No other nation of Europe has ever had to face 
such national calamities as the famine years of 1891 and 1892, and 
to convince itself of its utter helplessness to prevent like calamities 
in the future ; no nation has undergone such a systematic annihila- 
tion of all its organs of local self-government, and such an obstruction 
of all the channels in which the local constructive forces could find 
an issue from the present difficulties; and none has seen such 
formidable weapons of repression, so obstinately applied for a suc- 
cession of five-and-twenty years, to prevent the best forces from 
becoming active factors in national life. Nowhere else do the pro- 
blems at issue involve so deeply the very first conditions, economical 
and political, required for the life of a nation. 

The feeling I speak of is not of yesterday’s birth. It dates from 
the famine of 1891, when thousands of men and women were brought 
face to face with the undescribable misery of the peasants,' and 
could ascertain on the spot how the best energies of private men, 
and the endeavours of what then remained of local self-government, 


' More than twenty years ago an Imperial Commission concluded its report upon 
the state of the peasants by these words : ‘The peasantry is now in such a state, that 
a slight failure of crops will unavoidably result in a terrible famine.’ The prediction 
was only too just. - 
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were paralysed by the functionaries, who treated every effort going 
beyond mere charity as an encroachment upon their own spheres of 
activity. Since that memorable year, optimism or indifference being 
no more possible, a decided revival of public opinion has begun to 
take place in Russia. The whole tone of the daily press, the review, 
the book of economic science, and even the novel has changed ; and 
it has become evident that nothing can prevent Russian society from 
taking to heart the desperate condition of the down-trodden peasants, 
discussing what is to be done, and acting accordingly. 

It must be borne in mind that Russia is, above all, an agricultural 
nation, and a peasant nation; and that the misery or the wealth of 
the peasant is the misery or the wealth of the whole community. 
Not that Russia has no industries. On the contrary, her industries 
have immensely grown during the last three decades. But, as she 
has no foreign markets worth speaking of for her manufactures, and 
has not that class, so numerous in this country, of people drawing 
large incomes from the world-trade—the colonies, or the loans to, and 
the capital engaged in, all countries of the world—the chief cus- 
tomer of the Russian industries is the Russian peasant. 

The cottage industries are peasant industries, the very climate 
compelling the agricultural population to manufacture something 
during the long winter months; they give occupation to at least 
8,000,000 people, and are valued at a minimum of 180,000,0001. a 
year—that is, nearly twice the productivity of the great industries. 
But few of them are for the rich,’ the immense mass of their produce 
being consumed by the peasants. Even the big industries (which 
employ only 1,500,000 workers in European Russia proper) have 
their chief customers among the scores of millions of the peasants ; 
and they so much depend upon the peasant consumer that every 
autumn the output is settled for all the greater factories of the empire 
for the next twelve months at the Nizhniy Novgorod fair, after the 
prospects of the year’s crop have become known. The nation thus 
lives almost entirely on her agricultural produce, and the peasant is 
by far the chief producer in agriculture. Out of the 303,000,000 
acres cultivated in Russia, the peasants own and cultivate 204,000,000 
acres ; and they cultivate in addition another 67,000,000 acres rented 
from the landlords; so that less than one-tenth of the aggregate 
fields of the country are kept under culture by means of hired 
labour. 

In order to understand Russia one must therefore imagine a com- 
pact mass of nearly 80,000,000 peasants, who grow nine-tenths of all 
the cereals grown, and maintain both the industries and the main 
bulk of the trade. Forthem the railways upon which the cereals are 


? Such are the ‘ Paris’ hats, the ‘Vienna’ bent furniture, both of good quality, 
some silk and lace, the cutlery, the toys, the optical instruments fabricated in the 


middle provinces. 
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carried to the centres for export ; for them the passenger trains which 
transport millions of peasants southwards, as they go in search of 
work on the fertile Steppes, while their wives and children till and 
crop their poor acres at home. For them the fleet of 2,000 steamers 
on the rivers; out of the commerce in the corn which they grow 
originate the big fortunes ; and so on. Nay, the imperial revenue, which 
now attains nearly 101,000,0001., is chiefly built of their coppers, and 
fluctuates according to the number of coppers which pass through 
the peasant’s hands. In fact, it so much depends upon the peasant’s 
condition that the years of least deficits, cheapest loans (loans are 
contracted every year), and least expenditure upon the interest paid 
on foreign loans are the years of the rich crops, such as 1888 and 
1893. Good crops make the financial reputations of Ministers of 
Finance, because a surplus of corn in the peasant’s barn means a re- 
duction of the deficit by a dozen of million pounds ; while the two last 
famine years cost the State 24,000,0001. of direct relief, over 2,000,000/. 
spent in relief works, and over 10,000,000/. of decrease in the 
revenue.® 

What is, then, the life of those millions to whom Russia owes all 
the gorgeous luxury lately displayed at St. Petersburg, her railways, 
her immense army, her fleet of. fifty ironclads, and her large State 
revenue ? 

Certainly, no West European is capable of fathoming the poverty 
of the Russian peasant. A table and a wooden bench around the log 
walls ; no trace of bedding, the sheepskin or the woollen over-cloth 
being taken off the shoulders to serve as mattress, bed-cloth, and 
blanket ; no trace of pillow, even in the house of the ‘rich’ peasant 
—that is all the furniture of the Russian izba. Nay, a piece of 
cotton or linen rag and a scrap of paper are a luxury which the 
doctor and the midwife look in vain for in a peasant household. 

Food itself is often wanting. When it was stated in this country, 
in 1891, that each 1/. subscribed to the famine relief fund would 
sustain an adult for eight months, till the next crop, the statement 
was met with incredulity. But this is really what the peasant lives 
upon for twelve months in ordinary times. And those who, on com- 
ing to Russia, are greeted with bread and salt, certainly have not the 
faintest idea of how difficult it is for the peasant to have enough of 
black rye bread and salt all the year round ; how every year, in seven 
households out of ten, the question where to earn some bread for 
to-morrow, or to borrow a few pounds of flour, worries husband and 
wife for at least three or four months every year. The fact is that 


* The budget estimates are usually made upon the averages of the three preceding 
years, while the very bad crops recur on the average each ten to eleven years. This 
is why years of surprising surpluses in the revenue are so closely followed by years 
of equally considerable deficits. In fact, the estimates, to be of practical value, ought 
to be based on ten to twelve years’ averages. 
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Russia produces no surplus of cereals. If all the rye and wheat 
grown every year remained in the country, and not one single bushel 
of it were exported, European Russia would have an average of 520 
Ibs. of rye and wheat per head of population—that is, the lowest 
amount required for one inhabitant’s food, and nearly two bushels 
less per inhabitant than what is really consumed of cereals in this 
country or in France.‘ But Russia exports on the average one-third 
part of her crops,> and consequently that much is wanted for the food 
of the population. So that ‘chronic starvation,’. as Tolstoi wrote, is 
the real normal condition of the great bulk of the Russian peasants.® 

Every year the peasant is compelled to sell in the autumn the 
corn he needs for his own food, although he knows that he will have 
to buy his bread in the spring at a higher price. He has no other 
means to pay the taxes. A few months before the conclusion of 
the last 34 per cent. conversion loan it was announced, with much 
booming in the European Press, that in the budget of 1893 all 
‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ extraordinary” expenditure had been covered ‘ by an 
extraordinary increase of the ordinary revenue.’’ The reality was, 
as we know from our correspondents, as also from the Russian Press 
itself, that the most vigorous measures had been taken for flogging 
out of the peasants as much as possible of theirarrears. The shame- 
ful ‘executions,’ so truly described by Tolstoi in The Kingdom of 
God im Ourselves, were repeated all over Russia. Happy were those 
peasants who succeeded in borrowing some money at 7 or 8 per cent. 


per month from the very Orthodox Russian money-lenders without the 
Jewish pale, or at 5 per cent. per month from the Jewish money- 


‘ It exported forty-eight per cent. of tne crops during the three years which im- 
mediately preceded the famine. 

5’ The Russian agricultural statistics, collected by means of thousands of corre- 
spondents scattered in every district, are quite reliable, as has been shown wherever 
they have been verified by the local statisticians. About the productivity of Russia 
see the excellent work and maps of Borkovsky, published by the Russian Geographical 
Society (Memoirs: Statistical Section, vol. xii.) Also the many works of the Agri- 
cultural Department and the Central Statistical Committee. 

* When one lady (V. D. Pushkina) began to distribute to the peasants, during 
the famine, fifty-four lbs. of rye flour, eighteen lbs. of potatoes, and six Ibs. of millet 
per head, and per month, she was told, of course, on all sides, that never, not even after 
the best crop, does the peasant live on such rich fare. The remark was quite correct. 
Still better was her reply: ‘ Well, let them have, at least, this year what they need.’ 

7 To understand this phraseology one must know that the Russian budget consists 
of two parts: the ordinary revenue and expenditure, and the ewtraordinary revenue 
and expenditure. The former includes ali revenue, but it does not include all ex- 
penditure—the outlays for re-armament, new railways, sea-ports, &c. being inscribed 
in the extraordinary budget. In order to avoid the word ‘deficit,’ which yearly attains 
from 10,000,0007. to 20,000,0007., an ‘ extraordinary revenue ’ is inscribed in the budget, 
and it consists of the war contributions, never paid by Turkey and Khiva, and of what 
is realised through loans. The extraordinary revenue thus simply means loans ¢on- 
tracted to meet the deficit. In 1893, owing to a good crop, and the stringent measures 
taken for the recovery of arrears, the real revenue, however, covered for the first time 
all expenditure ; and when this became known a new loan was ee con- 
tracted for ‘ conversion purposes.’ 
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lenders within the pale! And so it goes on every year, good or bad 
crop alike, until a more general failure of crops throws thirty millions 
of people into the clutches of starvation with its necessary sequel of 
hunger-typhus, dysentery or cholera, diphtheria and what not. In 
such years thousands of households will lose their last cow and horse. 
And no cow in the house means that the famishing mother, crying 
herself at the sight of her dried breast, will feed her dying child with 
chewed sour rye bread ; and no horse means that the husband will 
harness in the plough his lads and lasses, and, seizing the plough 
with his hands, he will push and pull it across the hard, dry, unma- 
nured clay. Thereupon he may have the honour of being compli- 
mented ‘ for his energy’ by the official Village Messenger (Selskiy 
Vyestnik) (December 1892), a sister organ to the Official Messenger, 
published by the Ministry of Interior for the enlightenment of the 
peasants. And the official organ will have the courage to ask its 
correspondent to send in more information as to the crops obtained in 
these ‘ interesting experiments’! Whoknows? Perhaps the human 
team will pay, after all, the taxes due to the State! * 

Round this dominating fact—the undescribable misery of the 
peasant—all the great problems of Russian life are grouped. And 
when we consult the several hundreds of volumes of inquiries, re- 
searches, and so on, published on this subject, we find that all of 
them agree in the following conclusions: For the extensive culture, 
with very little cattle and almost no manure, which the peasants now 
carry on, their allotments are too small. They were too small thirty 
years ago at the time of the emancipation, and they are still smaller 
now that the population has increased by one-third.* Consequently 
the rents and taxes alone, in an immense number of cases, are two 
or three times higher than what can be obtained from the allotment 
land under the present modes of culture. As for a more intensive 
and more profitable culture, the peasants have neither the necessary 
means nor the necessary knowledge to undertake it. At the same 
time they must not reckon upon finding occupation on the landlords’ 
estates ; and very few of them will find occupation in industry. We 
continually read, indeed, in the Press of the Party of Return to 
Serfdom (the kryepostniki or esclavagistes) interminable complaints 


® Scores of budgets of peasant households have been published by Russian statis- 
ticians. I take the following figures from an average deducted by M. Scherbina out 
of seventy-five average households in a middle Russia province : The taxes and rents 
make 1/. 5s. per soul. For cattle, tools, and other farming needs, 15s. Furniture and 
vessel, 10d.; tea and sugar, 1s.; fish, 1ld.; meat, 10d.; salt, 74d.; kerosene oil, 53d. ; 
soap, 23d. (wooden ash is used for washing); dress and boots, 4s. 5d. All per soul and 
per year. The average household containing six souls, its total yearly expenditure 
for taxes, rent, and living is 15/. 15s.,a figure which very well agrees with what is 
known from hundreds of other researches. The rouble is equal to 2s. 

® Two-fifths of the liberated peasants have received less land than what was 
recognised as the strictly necessary minimum for living upon by the Emancipation 
Law itself. " 


uu 2 
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of the landlords finding no hands for the culture of their estates. 
To remedy this, the said Press has advocated the abolition of the 
village community, and the creation of millions of paupers by law ; 
the abolition of the justices of the peace; the introduction of police 
chiefs nominated by the nobility ; the creation of a nobility bank for 
privileged loans at the expense of the State Exchequer, and so on, 
But the reality is that few landlords care to cultivate their estates. 
The 140,000,000/.—that is, a sum equal to the contribution levied 
by Germany upon France—which they have received from the 
Government, either as a compensation for the loss of serfdom rights 
(the so-called redemption of land now repaid by the peasants), or as 
loans from the State’s banks, have been squandered in maintaining 
the old standard of living; and, apart from the Western and the 
Baltic provinces, the landlords prefer simply to rent their lands to the 
peasants,!! 

The Russian peasant has thus himself to create the very means 
for earning a few coppers wherewith to get the living which he 
cannot get out of his allotment. And this is what he endeavours to 
do, in so far as he can do anything under the burden of his misery. 
Wherever there is a village of which the peasants are less miserable, 
they buy artificial manure, or enter into small associations for buying 
a plough, or even a threshing machine. The so-called drunkards, 
who, by the way, have reduced their consumption of spirits by one- 
half since their emancipation,'? till every available square yard of 
their allotments (92 per cent. of the total area), they undertake to 
pay rack-rents only to get land to work upon, and they spend in 
agricultural improvements the pennies spared upon their food— 
when these pennies are not taken by some new indirect or direct 
tax, which is more often the case. They work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day for the sweater in the cottage industries; they walk 
hundreds of miles to other provinces in order to find work ; and when 
they look for any aid from without, be it only for getting instruction, 
or for finding a miserable loan of a few pounds of flour, in time of 
need, they find no one to help them out of their desperate condition. 


%” Of these measures, only the first was refused by Alexander the Third. 

" Let us take a typical province of middle Russia—Kursk—-with a productive 
soil and plenty of landlords, Out of about 3,500 big estates, the zemstvo statisticians 
have described 1,757. There are a few quite model and prosperous farms in their 
number; but on from 24 to 54 per cent. of these estates (36 on the average) there is 
no landlords’ farming whatever; adi land is rented to the peasants. In 871 estates, 
representing an aggregate of 991,000 acres, only 4,672 hired labourers are employed 
—one for each 183 acres. In 662 estates, covering another 602,000 acres, and partly 
cultivated by the landlords, there are only 1,433 ploughs and 1,535 socs (one-horsed, 
of the old Roman type). For each 100 acres of land actually tilled these landlords 
keep one horse, and one pair of oxen for each 286 acres ; 3°3 acres out of each hundred 
are manured, which means one manuring each thirty years. 

% §ix-tenths of a gallon per year and per inhabitant in 1893, as against 1, in 
1863. 
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And yet there is in Russia a considerable portion of society which 
only wants not to be prevented from coming to the aid of the peasants. 
This class of reformers are certainly not socialists; still less are they 
revolutionists ; but this is the class against which the Imperial 
Government has most bitterly struggled for the last five-and-twenty 
years. The immense part which Russian society took in the eman- 
cipation of the serfs and all subsequent reforms is by this time a fact 
of written history.'* As soon as Alexander the Second had manifested 
his intention of liberating the serfs—‘ with land,’ and not as landless 
paupers—the whole of the hard work which had to be done in order 
to elaborate the countless details of the scheme, and to fight step by 
step against the reactionists who wanted to maintain serfdom, or at 
least the most of it, was accomplished by thousands of volunteers. 
Men like N. Milutine, Tchernyshevsky (his reward was, as known, 
eighteen years of hard labour and imprisonment in a Siberian hamlet 
near the Polar circle), Aksakoff, Professor Byelayeff, Herzen in London, 
and a legion of less known men, accomplished that work in the press 
or in the local committees. The liberation of the serfs, and the series of 
reforms which logically followed out of it (local self-government, 
reform of judicial law, reform of military service, and so on), were the 
work of these volunteers. 

These men fully understood, however, that after the serfs had 
been set free, the first next step was to give them some education ; 
accordingly, thousands of Sunday and evening schools were organised 
by volunteers, and supplied with volunteer teachers. Methods for 
the rapid teaching of spelling were elaborated ; books for reading, 
some of which are unrivalled in West Europe, were published. Russia 
began to be covered with free schools for both children and adults. 
But then, all of a sudden, came the reaction. In a few schools the 
teaching had taken an anti-autocratic character: one teacher, 
for instance, had taken the expenses of the Imperial family as an 
exercise in the addition of long rows of huge figures! This was 
sufficient for all schools being closed at once. 

On this question of education of the masses began the estrange- 
ment between Alexander the Second and Russian society. On the 
5th (17th) of March, 1861—the day that the emancipation was pro- 
mulgated—he was the most popular man in Europe, ranking in popu- 
larity with Garibaldi and Lincoln. But one year later he was no 
longer the same man. New and totally different persons had taken 
hold of him. He had had enough of reforms, and the reforms already 
prepared (the zemstvo, the judicial law) were promulgated during 
the next four years, only to be mutilated immediately after their 
promulgation. After the Polish uprising of 1863 the reaction was 
victorious over the whole line. 


% See Skrebitzkiy’s History of the Emancipation; A. Leroy Beaulieu’s works 
especially the later one (Un hommé*d Etat russe), and many others. 
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Thereupon began a struggle which is unique in history, and has 
lasted since for over thirty years in succession. A struggle in which 
Russian society continually found out new channels for coming to the 
aid of the peasants; and the Imperial power, armed with all its 
formidable weapons, systematically destroyed these channels and 
stifled these efforts in their birth—without, it must be owned, ever 
obtaining a complete victory. 

An example will better illustrate the character of this struggle. 
A lady, let us say, wants to open a school for her ex-serfs. She sur- 
mounts the many, varied, and unexpected obstacles put in her way by 
all sorts of functionaries; she obtains by prodigies of diplomacy the 
permission to open the school, and looks for a lady teacher. Natu- 
rally, she applies to one of the teachers’ seminaries, or to a pedagogical 
school for girls. There she finds two sorts of women: if I am allowed 
to use two Russianisms, she finds the ‘ careerist ’ and the ‘ popularist.’ 
The former evidently would not do for the poor, lonely life of a Rus- 
sian village and the hard work in view. So, after having taken her 
precautions for not falling upon a ‘ nihilist,’ the lady makes her choice 
from among the ‘ popularists.’ In a few months the young school- 
mistress is worshipped by the children; she is on friendly terms with 
the lady, the elder peasants, and even the batyushka (the village 
priest), especially if he belongs to the old type of priests and cares 
not to increase his income by taking possession of the school. But 
she belongs to that independent type of women whom we know well 
in England. She addresses the school inspector as if she ignored that 
he is a bearer of supreme power ; she shows no special deference to 
the ispravnik of old or to the modern zemskiy nachalnik, and if the 
latter belongs to the type of the flogging brutes, now in demand, she 
decidedly avoids him. This is enough. In a few months the idyll 
must come to an end; the teacher is a ‘suspect,’ and the good lady 
must part with her and begin anew her peregrinations in the teachers’ 
sen inaries. 

Is there one school among the hundred schools which were opened 
either by private persons or by the District and County Councils, 
where the same would not have happened more than once? Village 
schools, technical schools, teachers’ schools, universities, have all 
had the same history. 

Few in Western Europe know that Russia has by this time 343 
good lyceums for girls with nearly 100,000 pupils, and a number of 
intermediate schools preparatory to the university, and thatin the year 
1886 we had four ladies’ universities, with over 1,800 students, where 
the same education was given as in the State’s universities, by thesame 
professors, and with the same examinations. All this was the work 
of Russian women themselves, and was achieved with remarkable per- 
severance against the will of the Government. The universities lived 
without asking a penny from the State, and their pupils certainly 
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were not more revolutionist than the ‘new woman’ of England is. 
But the opinion prevailed at the Court that a woman can properly 
educate her children only when she is uneducated herself, and in 
1887-88 all ladies’ universities were closed. True that one has 
again been opened at St. Petersburg; but—the teaching of natural 
sciences dealing with life has been prohibited in the natural science 
faculty! What need be added more ? 

The same happened with the lady doctors. In 1888 Russia 
had 997 lady doctors who had got their degrees, either at the St. 
Petersburg high medical school or at some West European University. 
The highest praise was always bestowed on their work, both by the 
Medical Department and the provincial and municipal authorities. In 
the villages, and for the poorer quarters of the big cities, they proved 
invaluable."* But all this again was swept away by the Government. 

The same tactics have been prosecuted with regard to the univer- 
sities for male students. The money necessary for opening a 
Siberian university had been long subscribed by Siberians, and 
more subscriptions were promised if the university were opened 
at Irkutsk. After long years of opposition the Government finally 
yielded to the pressure: the university was opened at Tomsk—but 
with two faculties only: law and medicine. Natural sciences were 
found as dangerous for male students in Siberia as they are for lady 
students at St. Petersburg. As to the teaching in the universities, 
need I name the professors of European reputation who were com- 
pelled to leave their chairs rather than to continue every day the 
petty war against the Ministry of Public Enlightenment ? 

Some friends of progress in Russia as elsewhere will perhaps remark, 
on reading these lines, that all these are things of the past, and 
perhaps they will ask, why should we touch old wounds? But we 
cannot understand the present condition of Russia without knowing 
that past. And the great dilemma stands to-day exactly as it stood 
throughout the last thirty-two years: Will Russian society have 
the right to take the necessary measures for spreading education in 
the country? Or, will it be prevented from so doing, and the gigantic 
task of providing education for 120 million people be undertaken by 
the Imperial power itself, through its functionaries ?—which means, 
as experience has shown, simply preventing the great mass of the 
Russians from receiving any education whatever. 

The same dilemma stands there, even more impressive, when we 
turn our eyes towards any other field of activity. Perhaps no other 
nation of Europe has at this moment such an amount of constructive 
forces, ready to work in the interest of the masses, with no other hope 
of reward than the work itself. But for thirty years the Government 

'* See the report of the St. Petersburg municipality, which accompanied its vote 


of 15,000 roubles for the reopening of the Medical Academy for ladies, One-third 
of the lady doctors are in the service of the County and District Councils. 
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has stood always in their way, jealously obstructing all channels in 
which they might have found an issue for their activity. 

Various channels had been opened by the laws of 1861-66, which 
granted quite a system of self-government. In virtue of these laws, 
the primary unit of the organisation is the village community, 
endowed with extensive rights. It owns the lands allotted to the 
peasants, and its folkmote distributes the allotments and assesses the 
taxes imposed by the central and the provincial government. It has 
the right to open schools, to appoint a doctor or a midwife, to permit 
the opening of a public-house on its territory or to refuse the permis- 
sion ; it rents and buys land as a judicial personality ; it has even the 
right of punishing its members—even to banish them to Siberia. 
Then, the village communities are united in volostes, or cantons, and 
all householders of the voloste nominate their own executive, and elect 
a peasant tribunal which pronounces its sentences in civil and criminal 
matters, according to the unwritten common law. 

The village community and the voloste being peasant institutions 
only,'> there was next the self-government in which all classes of the 
population (peasants, artisans, merchants, clergy, and nobles) co- 
operated. The zemstvos—that is, District Councils in the districts, 
and County Councils for the provinces—were elected by the three 
orders of peasants, clergy, and nobles, and each council nominated its 
own executive ; while in the towns we had the municipalities (elected 
Assembly and Executive), which were organised on the same plan as 
the zemstvos with a similar range of attributions. Moreover the zemst- 
vos elected justices of the peace, who represented the first instance of 
justice, while the Assembly of all the justices of the district, and the 
Senate next, acted as courts of appeal against the justices’ decisions, In 
short, Russia had obtained in 1861-66 a system of local self-govern- 
ment very similar as to its attributions and powers with, though 
different in the system of elections from, the system of self-govern- 
ment recently introduced in this country.'® But this system, already 
battered by ministerial orders and bye-laws under Alexander the 
Second, was entirely annihilated during the last reign. The peasant 
self-government was subordinated to special police chiefs (zemskiy 
nachalnik), nominated by the Government out of candidates named 
by the nobility; the justices of peace were abolished,'’ and replaced 
by the same nachalniks. As forthe zemstvos and the municipalities, 
mere shadows of them remain, and it is announced that they will 
soon be entirely transformed into mere functionaries of the Crown. 

No greater mistake could certainly have been committed. What 

* Only in Poland the voloste comprises the landlords as well, but not the clergy. 
For additional details see the present writer's articles, ‘ Russia,’ in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and in Chambers’s Dncyclopedia. 

‘© More details about the zemstvo may be found in the Manchester Guardian, 


January 4 and February 19, 1889. 
They are provisionally maintained in a few towns only. 
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was really wanted in the peasants’ institutions was not police super- 
vision, but more freedom and less misery in the village ; and this last 
evidently could not be alleviated by an increase of the landlords’ 
authority. As to the justices of peace, they undoubtedly were the 
most popular and the most successful institution in Russia. They 
were mostly landlords themselves, but to them Russia owes the 
fact that the Emancipation Act has become a reality ; they have intro- 
duced into daily life the practice of considering the ex-serf as a 
citizen, possessed of the same personal rights as his ex-owner. And, 
in asking their abolition and the nomination of police chiefs, chosen 
by the nobles, the reactionary wing of the nobles simply wanted a 
return to the summary proceedings of the manorial justice of old. 
This they have obtained to some extent. But the institution, hated 
by the peasants and by all intelligent men, has certainly not satisfied 
the reactionists, who will stop before nothing but a return to serfdom 
times. On all sides it is recognised a failure. 

With all its imperfections, the institution of the zemstvos became, 
as years went on, more and more useful and popular in the village.'* In 
fact, whatever progress was realised in rural life was realised through 
or with the aid of the zemstvos, Many zemstvos have very well- 
organised medical relief, or at least regular visitations of villages by 
doctors, and thus they have considerably decreased the fearful mor- 
tality among the peasants. The zemstvo midwife is now a regular 
member of most villages. The teachers’ seminaries and the zemstvos’ 
schools are undoubtedly the best in Russia; and the recent wide- 
spread and very popular movement for providing schools with model 
gardens or miniature farms was due to the initiation of the zemstvos ; 
though started with very limited means, it is already bearing fruit. 
The agricultural inspectors—young men trained in practical agri- 
culture, who travel all the summer about the villages, indicating the 
measures to be taken against insect pests and for general improve- 
ments of culture, and are considered as a most useful institution ; 
the spreading of perfected agricultural machinery, and the organisa- 
tion of the manufacture of effective and cheap threshing machines, 
which was accomplished by two Ural zemstvos; the varied measures 
taken in other provinces for promoting cottage industries or organis- 

's The composition of the Provincial and District Assemblies out of representa- 
tives of the three orders (peasants, clergy, and nobles), and the censitary provisions 
taken for keeping the representatives of the peasants in a minority, were, as experience 
has shown, a useless and vexatious precaution. Moreover, the zemstvos, burdened by 
various expenditure for the State’s needs, were very much limited in their taxation 
rights, so that their chief ratepayer had to be the peasant. And out of the taxes 
paid by the peasant, the State took 88 per cent., leaving only 12 per cent. for the 
zemstvos, although the proper part of the latter ought to have been one-fourth. 
Consequently the arrears were mostly for the zemstros; during the famine several 
zemstvos could not pay for eight and ten months their functionaries, and, the State’s 


bank having refused the loans they applied for, they had to borrow money at 10 and 
15 per cent. from private persons? 
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ing the sale of their produce ;'* the mutual insurance against fire, 
and so on—such are a few of the many directions in which various 
zemstvos have already done a great deal of good work. And finally, 
I must mention the colossal statistical work accomplished by many 
zemstvos and representing a minute house-to-house inquest, which 
was extended over 3,309,020 households, while all the inquests of 
this sort cover a total population of 27,000,000 inhabitants and re- 
present a library of 450 volumes—a real treasury of information for 
all further discussions upon the economical conditions of Russia. 

In a word, although heavy mistakes and irregularities have been 
committed by several zemstvos, especially at the beginning, it is a 
fact that a considerable improvement has lately taken place in the 
activities of even the most retrograde of them. And the general im- 
pression from all their work is, that almost in every direction tiiey have 
accomplished something useful. Now all this has to disappear, and 
when we look for the reasons for that sweeping reform, we find nothing 
but the desire of the central Government for concentrating everything 
in the hands of its officials (irresponsible in reality), and of getting 
rid of the representative principle in every corner of Russia. 

‘The principle of election as a source of authority ’—the Moscow Gazette wrote 
after the mutilation of the law of Municipalities—is thus entirely abolished in the 
new municipal law. The law-giver does not want representation and does not try 
to have it. The organs of the towns’ administration being now put on the footing 
of civil service functionaries, the law-giver needs no popular representation, as he 
does not need it for nominating the functionaries of any ministry. He simply intends 
choosing competent workers, acquainted with local conditions, and he wants 
nothing more.’ And the Gazette added that if the new law does not yet carry 


through with full consequence the idea of simple service to the Crown in lieu of 
representation, practice will show how to ‘improve’ it in that direction.” 


No better appreciation of the policy of the last fifteen years could 
be made. Its leading idea was, indeed, that no one but the Imperial 
power, through its network and hierarchy of functionaries, must have 
the right to care for the local needs of the country, and todo anything 
for their satisfaction. This is where Russia stands now.”! 


I can be brief in speaking of the Press. Such as it was, with all 


1” Some of them find a pretty good market in the United States. 

® Moscow Gazette, August 1892, 195. 

™ It is a fact that since the last famine Alexander the Third took several measures 
which were meant in the direct interest of the peasants. The considerable sums 
granted for the famine relief funds from the State’s Exchequer; the law of inalien- 
ability of the peasants’ allotments, to be kept for ever by the village community ; 
and the further reduction, in April 1894, of the Redemption Taxes, undoubtedly 
belong to this category. But, while trying thus to improve the condition of the 
peasant, measures were taken for placing the peasants under the rule of those same 
landlords, who began already, under the cover of law, to reintroduce the old econo- 
mical and social relations between landlord and serf. The new policy was thus a 
sort of Czsarism, benevolent to the peasants, but on the condition of keeping them 
under the paternal rule of the nobles and the Church. The impossibilities of such a 
policy, based on two contradictory principles, would soon have become manifest if 
Alexander the Third had lived to continue it. 
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its drawbacks, the law of 1865 undoubtedly gave certain guarantees 
to the writer. But the law was always trampled under the feet with 
disdain by the guardians of the law. By law an original book of 160 
pages, or a translated book of 320 pages, could be published without 
preliminary censorship. And if the Ministry objected to its contents, 
it could seize it before its being sent to the booksellers, and prosecute 
the author before acourt. This law, however, was taken no notice of, 
and when a publisher asked, either to restore him the book, or to 
prosecute him before a court, he was simply told that if he insisted 
upon his rights he would be transported to a spot ‘ whereto wolves 
themselves do not like going.’ Books and newspapers were suppressed, 
but no one heard of Press trials. The truth is that every Minister - 
acted just as he was pleased to act; and one has only to wonder how 
the Press could, nevertheless, succeed in doing what it has done for 
maintaining in Russia a lively interest in public affairs. 

The same remark concerning the arbitrariness of the proceedings 
applies to the Judicial Reform Law of November 1863, which, not- 
withstanding all its imperfections (especially as regards the secrecy 
of preliminary inquest), was, nevertheless, conceived in a fair spirit, 
and was superior to the French law, which had been taken for a model. 
Little of it has, however, remained untouched. In fact, this law was 
only respected for the first three or four years after its promulgation. 
Count Pahlen, who became Minister of Justice in 1867, began its 
demolition by means of his ‘circulars.’ From 1878 to 1885 M. 
Nabokoff was at the Ministry, and his policy has been well described 
by Professor Stasulevitch as the policy of a captain who throws over- 
board the less precious part of his cargo in order to save the re- 
mainder. But he fell in 1885, and his successor, M. Manasein, who 
resigned a few months ago, had no such captain’s scruples. The 
justices of peace were abolished; both administrative and judicial 
powers were handed over to the new police chiefs, the rights of the 
jury were further curtailed, the Ministry of Interior became a court 
of appeal for a certain category of judicial decisions,and so on. Now 
M. Muravioff, the present Minister of Justice, has announced in the 
Official Messenger, in December last, that the law, which he de- 
scribes as a creation of theorising cranks, will soon undergo total 
destruction. M. Muravioff will put things right by getting rid of the 
‘ theories’ of Alexander the Second. 

One point more must be noticed in connection with law. The 
practice of suspending and altering law by means of ‘ Circulars,’ 
‘ Obligatory Interpretations,’ ‘ Recommendations,’ and simple ‘Orders’ 
has gradually become so widely spread in Russia, that by this time 
only the lazy one amidst the ‘ non-suspects’ does not resort to this 
means of affirming his own will. Here are a few authenticated facts : 


= All of them have been published and mentioned in the Russian Press, with full 
names, which, I suppose, offer ne interest for English readers. 
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A zemskiy nachalnik forbids ‘ his’ peasants to obey such decisions of 
the zemstvo. A district president of the nobility issues quite a code 
of regulations concerning schools and schoolmasters, who are sup- 
posed to be placed under the Ministry of Instruction. A chief of the 
police of a big city in the south-west declares to the municipality 
that he will not recognise its regulations concerning the annual 
fair, although these regulations have been approved by the Senate. 
Another chief of the police, at St. Petersburg, issues a written order 
to a tradesman to close his shop as a punishment for his insolence 
towards a policeman. A governor of a province issues during cholera 
riots an order which reads as follows: ‘In case of new disturbances 
. . » I shall re-establish order by means of the military force at my 
disposal, and J will hang the ringleaders on the spot, while the others 
will be cruelly (chestoko) punished wnder the eyes of all.’ And so 
he did, nominating his vice-governor and two functionaries to sit as 
acourt. Even the Grazhdanin found these proceedings too high- 
handed, the only legal tribunal, in case of military being called out, 
being the court-martial. In a southern province the governor orders 
a Jew to be transported for five years to Yakutsk in Siberia, for usury, 
although a special law on usury, conferring no such powers upon the 
governors, was issued a few months before. In a Baltic province a 
governor issues a circular to the voloste executives enjoining them 
not to recognise the legality of marriages contracted between Orthodox 
Greeks and Lutherans, and to inscribe the children of such parents 
as illegal, thus conferring upon the voloste the right to pronounce 
a sentence which by law can only be pronounced by the Senate, 
and soon. The practice of making new laws by personal decision 
has thus spread from the central powers downwards, and it is becom- 
ing a permanent feature of Russian life ; while the numerous restric- 
tions added to the judicial law of 1863 ensure impunity for 
functionaries ; so long as they profess ‘unbounded devotion’ to the 
throne they can do as they like. 

It is hardly necessary, after all that has been said, to dwell upon 
the causes of political discontent, and the manners in which dis- 
contents are treated. The subject is pretty well known by this time 
to English readers. Let me only add that since the day when 
Alexander the Second had come (in 1878) to the unfortunate idea of 
himself revising and increasing the sentences pronounced in the trial 
of the Hundred and Ninety-three, by the special court he himself 
had nominated for this trial, full arbitrariness in political matters 
became the rule. Not only were laws continually altered for restrict- 
ing the rights of the accused, but the whole of the proceedings, from 
the first searching down to the execution of the sentence, was, in at 
least nine cases out of ten, a mere violation of existing laws by the 
omnipotent State police. For thirty years exile by simple order of 
the Administration has been practised on an unheard of scale; by law 
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it was an abuse. But a few years ago, even this abuse had been 
sanctioned by the Emperor. It is in virtue of Imperial decision that 
men and women disagreeable to the police can now be sent, without 
any appearance of even a sham judgment, to Siberia, imprisoned for 
five years in a cellular prison, or transported to the Sakhalin island. 
Extra-legal action has thus been rendered legal. As to the evil done 
to Russia by this reckless hunting down of all those who dared in 
thoughts and words to disagree with the Government, it only now 
begins to be realised. Two generations of the best and most talented 
youth of Russia—let people ponder about what ‘two generations’ 
mean—have been sacrificed outright. The prosecution of every gifted 
boy and girl began in the school, and it always ended either in im- . 
prisonment and exile, or in the life of a ‘ spotted suspect.’ How few, 
and at what sacrifice, have survived that systematic weeding out of 
the best forces of Russia ! 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that till now Russia has in 
the fortress of Schliisselburg its Bastille—not in a metaphoric but 
in the strict sense of the word—and that the Bastille has till now its 
inmates. Men who have been condemned to hard labour, and ought 
to be sent to Siberia, are kept immured in the fortress on Lake 
Ladoga, in such conditions that ‘the very horrors of a hard-labour 
convict’s life in Siberia would be considered by them as a relief. 
They are buried alive, they can have no sort of intercourse with the 
outer world; and their nearest relatives are only allowed to call once 
a year at Schlisselburg, and to receive a written statement: ‘ Your 
son is alive,’ or ‘ Your husband died this year.’ If there is in the 
world a greater refinement of cruelty, let others name it—I know 
none. 

The above long list of problems now standing before Russia does 
not yet include one problem of the greatest gravity, namely, the 
relations between the Great-Russian stem and the nationalities which 
enter into the composition of the Russian empire. To treat the 
national problems adequately I ought to treat each of them sepa- 
rately, as I once have treated the national question in Finland in the 
pages of this Review.” On the other side, the national problems in 
Russia are all originating from the same leading idea which has 
created all the present difficulties. If the dominant principle of the 
Government is that every manifestation of local life must be stifled, 
because to grant freedom to the province would mean to create ‘a 
State in the State’: if this meaningless phrase be taken as an expres- 
sion of political wisdom—then, of course, no nationality has the right 
of leading a separate existence. All must be centralised at St. 
Petersburg. One State, one official Church, one official language, 
one centre from which all officials radiate, must be the principle—or 
rather the Utopia—of the Government, Finland, Poland, Georgia, 

* ¢ Finland, a Rising Nationality, Nineteenth Century, March 1885. 
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must be treated as Russian provinces. War must be waged against the 
Georgian, Armenian, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, &c. languages and litera- 
tures. Nonconformists must be turned into orthodox Greeks, and every 
other belief must be hunted down. The life of a State has its logic, 
and a fundamental principle involves a mass of consequences. But all 
this is easier said than done. The Government may, of course, treat 
Finland as an annexed province: worse violations of oaths by kings 
are recorded in history. It may prohibit the use of Polish signboards 
in Poland, and forbid a Polish or Ukrainian peasant to dictate his 
last will in his mother-language—the only one he knows. It may 
debar Georgians from teaching their mother-tongue to their children. 
It may order that no more than three per cent. of Jewish boys be 
admitted into the schools which Jews pay for like all other citizens. It 
may even find doctors who will refuse to admit to the Pasteur Institute 
an old Jew bitten bya rabid dog, because he is a Jew: this, too—Mr. 
Errera affirms—has happened. But racial distinctions and history 
are more powerful than even the omnipotent Russian chinovniks. And 
every sensible Russian understands that the only net result of such a 
policy will be to prepare a succession of bloody wars, and finally to 
surround the territory of the Great-Russian stem with hostile States. 
Such policy is certainly contrary to the very spirit of the Russian 
nation, which admirably lives on best terms by the side of any race 
and religion. It is contrary to the federative spirit of the Russian, 
who, as a rule, prefers certainly to have in Poland a simple neighbour 
rather than a hostile dependency. Such a policy may be imperial, 
but certainly it is not national, and the sooner it passes into history 
the better.” 

Wherever we turn our eyes we thus see an immense problem 
rising before us, and imperatively demanding an immediate 
solution. Russia stands now in the same position as it stood after 
the Crimean catastrophe, when all bases of its economical and political 
life had to be revised from top to bottom. And all the problems at 
issue now merge into one great question which dominates all the 
others: Will Russia—the Russia which lives in the villages and 
towns scattered on its territory—have the possibility of taking 
into its own hands, in every village, province, and territory, the 
task of responding to the daily growing needs of the population? It 
is not a mere question of political rights, because the question of 
daily bread for four months every year for the great mass of the popu- 
lation stands foremost. It is also not a mere question as to whether 

* A. Errera is the author of a concise and very calm book on the Jewish question, 
Les Jwifs russes— Emancipation ou Extermination, now translated into English. 

* Jews’ baiting may be said to contradict that statement. But I have already 
shown elsewhere that in 1882, when Jewish quarters were wrecked in south-west 
Russia, Greeks’ baiting took place in south Russia, and Russians’ baiting in the south- 


west, In one or two places on the Volga, the houses of the Russian usurers were 
wrecked at the same time by the peasants, 
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Russia shall have some sort of Parliament or not ; because now that 
all organs of the local life of the country have been annihilated, the 
problem is infinitely more complicated than it was thirty or even 
fifteen years ago. A representative Assembly, by the side of which 
the present centralisation and the present overwhelming powers of 
the central Government would be maintained, can be of no avail. 
And as to the Assembly of Notables which had been summoned by Alex- 
ander the Second on the Ist (13th) of March, 1881, a few hours before 
his death, but the law of which was never promulgated by Alexander 
the Third,” it had a quite different meaning in 1881, when the 
zemstvos did exist, than it would have.now that these institutions 
have been wrecked. If the preponderance which was given in Loris 
Melikoff’s scheme to the representatives of the central Government 
over those who were meant to represent the country (and now after 
the reform of the zemstvos would only represent |the Government or 
the nobility) were maintained, this would only further increase the 
powers of the Administration as against the country. An Assembly 
of this kind could certainly yield no practical result. Such a havoc 
has been wrought in all provincial life, that nothing short of an entire 
revision and a total reconstruction of the inner organisation of Russia 
will be able to put an end to this chaes, But an Assembly of Notables 
—still less the one which was schemed by Loris Melikoff—cannot 
undertake that sort of revision, and the Government will probably 
see itself compelled to convoke a Constituent Assembly. 

But the real work of revision can be accomplished by no Assembly 
unless Russian society, growing conscious of the immense task which 
now lies upon it, itself undertakes that work in every province and 
local centre. And no one who knows Russia will doubt that there is 
no lack of forces for accomplishing that work, and using: in it all 
experience accumulated during the last thirty years. All seemed 
dead in Russia by the end of Nicholas the First’s reign ; but a simple 
hope that the work done will not be lost was sufficient for thousands 
of forces, unsuspected before, coming to the front, beginning the 
discussion of all burning questions all over Russia, and carrying by 
the weight and earnestness of their work the last resistances opposed 
to the liberation of the serfs by inertia and reaction at St. Petersburg. 
The same has to be done now. To expect that any power, however 
mighty it may be, should and could do that immense work, would 
simply mean to live in cloudland. The work of reconstruction is a 
national work, and the nation must do it itself. 


P, KRoporxin, 


% See Leroy Beaulieu’s Un homme d’Etat russe. Also The Constitution of Loris 
Melikoff, a Russian pamphlet lately published in London, and based upon papers 
communicated by Loris Melikoff himself. The most interesting history of the few 
weeks during which Alexander the Third hesitated between promulgating the last 
law signed by his father and keeping it back has not yet been written in full. 
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THE ETHICAL MOTIVE 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Sir,— Without otherwise noticing the article of Professor Mivart, I 
may fitly point out how untrue is its leading assertion that, like the 
cobra hiding his head from the attacking mungoose, I shrink from ex- 
posing to criticism the most vulnerable part of my doctrine. Beyond 
the reason I gave in ‘ Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics ’ for not dealing with the 
question of the Ethical Motive, there was the further reason that I 
had thrice dealt with it already. A full exposition and defence of 
my view was given in The Data of Ethics, §§ 42-6. It was again set 
forth in The Fortnightly Review for July 1888, in an essay on ‘ The 
Ethics of Kant,’ And it was a third time explained and justified in 
my replies to a gentleman with whom it is a pleasure to hold a dis- 
cussion, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, which were originally published in 
The Guardian newspaper and are now appended to The Principles 
of Ethics. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
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